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Maurice Goldberg 


CLARA CLEMENS 


WHO WILL GIVE IN MUNICH IN THE SPRING THE FIRST SERIES OF HISTORICAL 
RECITALS ILLUSTRATING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SONG 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS, BABCOCK 
2634 Circle, 


Telephone, 
Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


Metropolitan Op:ra House Building 
New Yor 


J. H 


Studio 32 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
shy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Mavic Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. | 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. | 
Phone Circle 2297 | 
CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
2354 Main St., Orange, N. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave, 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Voeal Studio 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of t production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street New York | 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan nog House Building, 
New Yor 
Cannon &t., 
Conn, 


1425 Broad 


Taylor Buil ling. as * Bridgeport, 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


Avenue New York 


437 Fifth 


| 828-829 Carnegic 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62nd Street, New York, 


610 Plaza | 


Telephone, 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel 


826 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Circle | 


JANE! T BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals and Concerts 

Instruction, Leschetizky Method, | 


137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting | 
Gottlieb Institute of Music | 
Conscientious instructors in all departments. | 
Courses for the professional and the amateur | 
symphony orchestra chorus, } 

136 East 76th Street - New York City , 
Tel, Rhinelander 4345 
N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union 





Brooklyn, Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 

1425 Reonivees. New York / 

(Sirepetiae. Opera House) ; 

el 74 Bryant rs 

| 

| 


Anna E, Pumsike. Dirzcror, 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 athgate ‘Av Ave, Ne ¥, 
Phone, 3 


| ELIZABE’ 


'MR, 


| Class courses begin Oct. 


| Phone, 


and Thursd 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—R-pertoire 
Artists who have worked this season——-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921. } 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel, Circle 1472, 
The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Boice, 
Smock Borce, 


Susan 5. 
Mas, Henry 


65 Central Park West Tel. 


TER L. BOGERT, 


SINGING 


WAL 


ART OF 


N.Y. Tet, 


25 Claremont Ave,, 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE } 
6 I 78th Street New York | 
lrelephone Rhinelander 4468 


BERMU 


Belgium 


EDYTHE LE 


Bruxelles, 


MME, 


Formerly of 


Consulting Teacher. | 


Columbus 7140 


4834 Morningside | 


TH 


Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio; 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822 
MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST-—-INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art. 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 
WILLIAM THORNER, 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
EDMUND J. : HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


Hall, Tel. Circle 


K. PATTERS( 
OF SINGING 

West 104th Street. 
2859 Academy 


rH 
SCHOOL 
Studio: 257 
Phone, 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my 


| singing, he has the ability to form great arti 


Francesco Lamperti. 


Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York 


Carnegie 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 


(Formerly teacher for Met. 


Ist. 


Hall, Res. 


Carnegie 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 
receive a limited number 
Residence: 34 Gramercy 
3187 Gramercy 


Will 
Park. 
New York 


.| JOHN W, NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1350 


IN, 


method of 


, 


sts.’ 


City 


Opera Co.) 


|“A Maker of Readers”—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Private any time. 
Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


of pupils, 


City 


Voeal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 


ays). 


819 Carnegie Hall New York 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 


City 


| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
i 172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

| Director of Brookfield Summer Schoo] of’ Singing 

| 701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
} will accept pupils 
| 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


Late of 


| 
BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST-AND COACH 

Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Studio 68, New York 
1274 Bryant 


1425 Broadway, City 


Telephone 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


Hall, 


Telephone 


New York 


502 Carnegie g 
Circle 1350 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indors:s and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION . + 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer,S 
Hall Tel 
Application by mail 


824 Carnegie Circle 


red 


GRANT 


Aeolian Hall 


AMY 


Opera Recitals 
Alternate ntcendntl at ll 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 

78 West 55th Street, New York 

(Tel. 0457 Circle) 


Amy 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 
ey Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
| Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 

| ART OF SINGING 

| 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


| 


3467 | 


| All 


Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street : New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 
FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studic 334 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 1049 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 


240 West 73rd Street New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist-—Inetruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . it New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 
| DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and | 
‘ecil Arden, 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


NOVELLO DAVIES, 
They: Know How to Breathe,” 
Street, New York City. 
2951 Columbus, 


CLARA 
“All Can Sing .if 
1S West 67th 
Phone 


Proressorn ARTHUR FICKENSC HER | 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
| Alternate Saturdays : 
56 West 68ru Srreet : New Yor Crry 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Artist, of Voice. 


Concert Teacher 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

| Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 


ART 
Scuaup, Instructor 
New 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Mrs. ELizanern 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. 
Joseph Pizzarello 
Villa ‘Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
rance, 


York 


1 ‘ 
Freperick Riesperc, A, A. G, O. 

| PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt-—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 


Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
| sonal address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 


| bon 1530 


| CARL FIQUE Piano 
| KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


a 


: 


| ADELE 


| | Dewatewn 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





_ certizing 


MME, MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice 
Lilli 


and Coach 


Method 


Teacher 
Lehmann 


Address: J, Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th. 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 


LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Steinway Hall 


FOR 
AND 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 

years of successful teaching and con- 

in Berlin, Will accept engagements 

and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 

Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


Nine 


(In 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 


249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of ipo Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park New York 
Telephone Riverside 136 

















January 5, 1922 


VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 


Met. ; 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Perk Ave., & Y. 
it ry 
76th St. N, Y, City 
347 147th St, N. ¥ ¥, Gity 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Sopreno 
Open for Concert and Recital 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF OF PIANO 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


CN ee 





meee GOX 


eee Teacher of Singing 





Opera House Studios 
1425 euntee tone New York 
Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 


. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





tudio: Ursuline A W. Me St. 
Private ——, The 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, 
GEORGEJHAMLIN ‘fissr° 
Instruction In sem J and Baw ish 1 stle 
November ist to May 15th: 1070 es ve. N 


York; June ist to November Ist; 
Adirondack N. Y. 





ELIZABETH GIBBS} 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th 5t.,N, », Phone 8390 Stuyvesan? 
INSTRUCTI IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


242 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone morn mornings for appointment — 
Lectures on Bach, and on 


GUSTAVE L. Art Principles in Music. 


Director of American 
ER Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 

















Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
f M 
Columbia School o P fasle, w, pees 


Piano Studio 


GARZA “ee 


Tel. oid Cirele 








“Not all ma Recess, Agtigia, Set everyone ene 
be taught to > lag ortistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vs-t3z:.! 


Vocal Music 
337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


PR ay BO Vorce aes 3. 
229 West 109th St., N Phone, Academy 1374 


= SUNDSTROM 


ry 904 Al se sgger Chicago 
nesiie St. - = 
Al Ravenswood 3804 


. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and venern 
2126 Groadway - ww York City 
Telephone 5981 One” 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 

















BEL CA : 
STUDIO: 1435 CANTO New York 
SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker ha, af Andrew 
Marion pores 


Seat Gertrude 
bf °. endricks, Dr * Ward, e Vigitee 
. Marshall, ec Often orace Ww 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion “a 
other singers in opera and church work, 


s BAYERLEE 


—  aaaaases 





N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 

WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


“<P WILD tex: 


Studio: 1203 Kimbell Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelesoha Club 


THOMLINSON 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 














=| MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cum HAMMANN | £ 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadeiphia 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
256 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


|SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and 
FRED V. SITTIG 





167 West eek St., oY re City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
Pod FOR SOR CONCERT FN 
eedes ¥ Maes. 
House Studios 


IGRASSE: 
j WARFORD | 








ae Orguatet and 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical it 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist 4 Diecier ri Phaeeh, Temple 
Beth " Union Theological a nary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


JEAN HEIMEL 


Concert and Potageese 
Studio: 151 Raat oe Avenue ( Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th’Street 
Ti J, A 

















. New York 
7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme." E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, M 
Teacher of Olive |Frem Caroline ¢ Mihr- ss 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 














‘KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
464 Deming Piace, Chicago 


Bonels VALERI = 


MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


u 
x 





SEE AD 








ARTHUR DUNHAM |B Aj | 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


rau - 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Cant Seto! of Sing 


Endorsed by R 
my Semmerco,  Sembech, 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
ee 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
ones wo Steane 
Bite ee. Opera 
47 West 8th Street, 


New York City 





Katharine HOFFMANN sss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


: 8 RUBANNIL san 


E 620 Spadina Avenue Toreato,{Canada 








LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 


had 
aL 
mM 
E 
i 297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel, Main 6728 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 


we me a PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 68th St. Now York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 











EDITH MILLIGAN 





SLUTIGER GANNON | =i" Wiederhold 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, IM. | 114 Morningside Drives N, Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 


FARNAM <2 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST. 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New! York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: - May Smith. 
60 Jefe: » Columbus, Ohio 











TILLA 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, cine 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acolies Hall, New York 


Bret 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
: 144 Kast 150th Street, New York City 











‘Suite 40, M 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction | Sesgeas , out 
ew York City send _ 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
' §TEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 





LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Accompanist—Coech 
Limited number of upils ted. 
Wey, llith Street 4 ee 


518 New 
Telephone $860—it. 2 Cathedral 


York 





FEomma A A. peeanty 


thiand Gingers. Rehearsa 
"Te ¥~ = Hall. Yoel” ‘estan 
— mah West 9 


id 8t., Tol, 1436 River, Sauces 6 ond 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CU “ry “4 


Studio: New Monroe ate 
Director and Founder of The te kien ty Ms Nerfolk 


+ GILBERTE 


* Out! 
. CHLBERTE: . Bis Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
. T Sweet Spring Night” 


(A Spring Serenade) 











* 


Hotel Astor, B’ way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 





¢ FINNEGAN 


Soloist in bar ‘ OE N.Y. 


Personal address: 


9 South 20th St., Elmburst, L. 1., N.Y. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, ine. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 


A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
Edgar Bowman at the piano 


Dec. 8, 2:00 p, m.—“Monna Vanna” by Fevril 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Gretel,” umperdincs 
tel, 
Teil. Circle 651, 








GIP eres mean 


A MUSICAL COURIER 


January 5, 1922 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














A. SINIGALLIANO 








Studio sia West Jana St Net = York City His Music 
hone 6941 River . 
MINA DOLORES olf ifs cack 
SOPRANO-TEACHER Uy know Paderewski’s “Mene 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. wat => his sanstesial composts 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa tion is world famous. But, do 





you know that you can buy it for 


RABBITS 
Musie by Ch. myst ati aas oo ae 


New York 
G. Schirmer,!nc. H. Heralla Cie yaw Coernet Led, 
at all music stores 


per 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masiec — for 15c you can 
si egg) eben agg 
like “ Madrigale, ° 
Trovatore, "’ “Temoree- 


Nica “ Barcarolle, 
sewv, in F,"’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,”’ 
Si »herd’s Dance, *’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”* 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “I Puritani,"’ “The 
Brock,” “La Scintilla,”’ 
——— No. 2,’""The Palms, *’ 
all the 








J. WARREN Condect: 


ERB“ 22 
sREUTER 


a Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Else Fiecher, 1st Violin Lucie N Viola 
teabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





‘When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 











EEE 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
6 Newbury St., Boston 


Wednesdays: Detroit Institute of Musical 
Art, 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

Tiggetaye: 125 East 37th St., New York 
ity 

CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Fypadels hia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York ociety of Friends of 
Music, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 








Sree! MUSIC 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few grea 
today = is still being built by its _— 


q Its continued. use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its se tone 


t Pianos of 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: 


x: MAKERS 











+. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





AroLtian Hari, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 








INGA ORNER 22242 MARY 
‘ormerly with Metropolitan a dee’ y. 

no nt RT Se Nt chy POTTER 
hee acne +: Contralto :- 


Madison Square 4600. 





H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York C 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 14 Bast 43 Street, N. Y. 
Other days, 1784 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


¢ MARGOLIS aim 


E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
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MARY GARDEN SCORES GREATEST TRIUMPH 
OF HER CAREER IN REVIVAL OF “SALOME” 





Impresaria of the Chicago Opera at Her Best in Famous Strauss Work Not Heard for Eleven Years; Muratore, as the 
Herod, Surpasses His Best Efforts and Also Shares the Honors—Galli-Curci Likewise Captivates Capacity Audi- 
ence in “Lucia” and Is Wildly Acclaimed—Edith Mason’s Manon One of the Season’s Greatest Treats— 
Namara Makes Sensational Debut in “Thais”—“Love for the Three Oranges” Produced—Other News 


“Lucia,” DecemBer 24 (MATINEE), 


Chicago, Il., December 31, 1921—On account of the 
Christmas holiday the performance of “Lucia,” which took 
place on Saturday afternoon, December 24, comes under 
review only at this late date, and for that reason only a few 
lines will be given t¢.fhis, one of the best performances of 
the present season. ever before in her American career 
has Galli-Curci sung as wonderfully as on this occasion. 
She enthralled her audience by the beauty of her golden 
voice, and the ovation that shook the vast Auditorium after 
the Mad Scene was the most explosive demonstration ever 
received by an artist in these surroundings. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was well justified, as 
the diva gave her listeners a treat not 
soon to be forgotten. Her singing of the 
title role has made history in the annals 
of grand opera in this city, and her name 
will live among those of the great inter- 
preters of Donizetti’s music. The star had 
for a co-partner that sterling and unas- 
suming tenor, Tito Schipa, who this sea- 
son is surpassing any of his part efforts. 
His Edgardo was a potent factor in mak- 
ing the performance memorable. He sang 
all through the afternoon with great 
beauty of tone, and his delivery of the 
difficult “Tombe degli avi miei’ reminded 
one of Bonci at his very best. It is such 
singing as this that will make opera more = 
popular, and the audience manifested its 
pleasure by feting the young tenor to the 
echo and recalling him innumerable times 
before the curtain. Giacomo Rimini, one 
of the most reliable baritones of the com- 
pany and an artist to his finger tips, was 
a handsome and well voiced Ashton, and 
the Raimondo of Virgilio Lazzari was 
capital in every respect. 

Cimini did himself proud by the man- 
ner in which he read the old score, which, 
under his forceful baton, was rejuvenated. 
The conductor shared first honors with the 
principals. 


“MANON,” DeceMBER 26, 








. The first performance this season of 
Massenet’s “Manon” was the kind of 
presentation one always expects right after 
a holiday. This reporter is not a dyspep- 
tic, yet it may have been due to that very 
cause after a very heavy turkey dinner 
that he only enjoyed moderately a work 
that generally pleases immeasurably; but 
it might also be due to the ragged manner 
in which some of the scenes were pre- 
sented and also sung. It has been said 
around the Auditorium that some per- 
formances are put on without rehearsal, 
while others are rehearsed time after time. 
This lack of rehearsal cannot enter into 
the provinces of a reviewer. An opera is 
judged on its merits; likewise the manner 
in which it is presented, notwithstanding 
attenuating circumstances in either direc- 
tion, and, considering that the work of the 
chorus was poor on this occasion, is not 
made better by the fact that the chorus 
was only given one rehearsal. The fact 
remains that this body of singers did very 
poor work, where heretofore it has always 
given pleasurable moments. The two first 
acts, for some unknown reason, dragged, 
and this is regrettable, as Massenet’s mu- 
sic, though not deep, is generally exhila- 
rating when taken at a lighter tempo. 
Then, the stage management was not up 
to standard. The mise en scene of the 
second act was very poor. If these eyes 
are not mistaken, the scenery was that of 
one of the scenes of “Andre Chenier,” and 
for that reason the window from where 
Des Gvieux reads his letter to Lescaut 
was placed at the left of the spectator in- 
stead of at the right. A small detail, to be sure, but just 
the same it made all that scene lopsided—nay, hilarious. 
The real reason why Des Grieux reads the letter near the 
window is that it gives an opportunity for De Bretigny and 
Manon to be alone, far from the ear of Des Grieux, but, as 
presented at the Auditorium on this occasion, unless deaf, 
Des Grieux would have known of the plot of his kidnap- 
ping. In the same scene also were noticed several other 
mishaps that tended to irritate the eye as much as the 
ear by some of the singing of the chorus and of at least one 
of the principals. 

Having taken space to enumerate some of the shortcom- 
ings of the opera, its good points will now be related. The 
title role was entrusted to that new star of the company, 
Edith Mason, who, if memory serves right, left a big im- 
print in the same part after her appearances at Ravinia 
two seasons ago; but since then she has appeared in the 
role in Paris, winning there the full approval of the public 
and press alike. The Parisians showed good taste, as Ma- 
son’s Manon is a beautiful gem. Superbly costumed, she was 
ravishing, and in superb voice she sang herself into the 





rence on Saturday, December 31, 
heard in the leading role of “Thais.” 
intended giving the role to Namara, there has beew much discussion as to 
how the singer would fare. 
Garden's selection was thoroughly justified. 
artistically and vocally since she appeared with the company several years 


hearts of the listeners. True, here and there a phrase 
seemed dragged, but this might not have been the fault of 
the singer, who once in a while took the bit in her own 
hands, and then the performance was more accelerated and 
thus more effective. Miss Mason has many good roles in 
her repertory, but the first palm is given her Manon, 
Lucien Muratore was Des Grieux, and this should con- 
vince those who were not on hand that, as far as the two 
lovers were concerned, the performance was highly meri- 
torious. Muratore has been heard many times in this role, 
yet he has returned with a fresher and even more depend- 
able organ. Thus, his Des Grieux was elegant, suave, 


SAN 





MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


whose return to the Chicago Opera Association was a most successful oceur- 
the attractive young artist was 
Since the rumor that Mary Garden 


when 


However, 
Namara has 


ago, and is described is “the big surprise of the season.” 


tender, passionate, and voiced with golden tones that made 
it dearer to his auditors. He was at his best in the St. 
Sulpice scene, where he completely electrified the audience, 
which recalled him time after time to acknowledge its vocif- 
erous marks of approbation. ‘The Lescaut of Alfred Ma- 
guenat has its excellent points as well as its shortcomings. 
Mr. Maguenat can be lauded for his characterization of the 
part and for most of his singing, but he should be cen- 
sored for opening some of his tones and for juggling with 
the French language in order to produce those open throated 
tones that are unmusical to the ear. Although not quite 
recovered from a slight attack of la grippe, Paul Payan 
made a noble and dignified Count, whose every gesture 
suggested a sincere and refined artist. Dua and Defrere, in 
two small roles, did wonders. 

Gabriel Grovlez, one of France’s leading composers, made 
his debut here at the conductor’s desk and showed conclu- 
sively that he knows his business. Mr. Grovlez knows how 
to follow the artists, and, although his reading of the first 
act and part of the second left much to be desired, espe- 
cially as far as tempos were concerned, this may be attrib- 


judging from all reports, 
gained 


uted to lack of preparation on the part of the management 
in not giving the new leader sufficient time, and due to this 
an apparent nervousness overcame him at first; but in late: 
scenes he regained his confidence and gave a good account 
of his ability, 

(Continued on page 6) 


CALVE SINGS IN BOSTON AGAIN 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS’ ABSENCE 


Symphony Plays Music in Memory of Saint-Saéns—Morini 
Wins Brilliant Success in Debut Recital—Chaliapin 
Triumphs Again—Pierce Conducts Choral Concert 
—Schroeder Artists Active—Ary Dulfer Pleases 
at Cecilia Concert—Herbert Schmidt 
in Interesting Recital 


Boston, Mass., December 30, 1921.—Emma Calvé, prima 
donna favorite of a generation ago, returned to Boston 
after many years’ absence Sunday afternoon, December 

25 for a concert in Symphony Hall. As- 

sisted by Olga Sapio, pianist, Mme. Calvé 
lw was heard in a program of Spanish and 
a old French songs, in a group of modern 

French songs and in the airs from “Car- 
men” that have contributed so much to 
her fame. Although the voice per se of 
this great artiste has been necessarily af 
fected by advancing years, Mme. Calvé’s 
skill, musical sensibilities and dramatic 
genius are still very much in evidence 
She was warmly welcomed by a small 
audience, but refused to sing encores. 

Miss Sapio displayed her abilities in 
pieces by Debussy, Scott and Chopin, and 
was deservedly applauded 
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IN MeMory or SAINT-SAENS BY 
SYMPHONY 
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The adagio from Saint-Saéns’ sym 
phony with organ was played in memory 
= of the composer at the symphony con 
: certs of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, December 23 and 24, in Sym 
phony Hall, its spiritual serenity and lofty 
: beauty making it an appropriate tribute 
=| Mr. Monteux also observed the 600th an 
= niversary of the death of Dante with a 
= fine performance of Liszt's relatively un 
; interesting although admirably conceived 

“Dante” symphony. The apotheosis of 

Beatrice in the Magnificat was attained 

by means of a chorus of female voices 
= joining with the full orchestra, the chorus 
; having been trained by Mr. Monteux him- 
self. The remaining numbers of the pro 
gram were the third act of Rimsky-Kor 
‘sakoff’s “Mlada,” arranged by the com 
poser for concert performance and en 
titled “Night on Mount Triglaff,” and 
Massenet’s dramatic overture to “Phedre.” 





BritLtiANnt Success 


RECITAL, 


Morint WINS 
In Desur 


ERIKA 


Erika Morini, violinist, played in Bos- 
ton for the first time Thursday evening, 
December 29, in Symphony Hall, this 
being the fourth concert of the Steinert 
= series. Miss Morini played Saint-Saéns’ 
familiar concerto in B minor delightfully 
and proceeded to Bach’s sonata in G 
minor for violin alone, which she inter 
preted with rare musical feeling. These 
pieces served admirably to reveal the qual- 
ities that have won her such extraordi- 
nary praise wherever she has appeared 
Her tone is warm, full and invariably 
beautiful, her intonation is well-nigh 
flawless and she is extremely agile tech 
nically. Seldom does one hear harmonics 
and double stopping of such an agreeable 
nature. These qualities, however, are 
fairly common nowadays and it requires 
something more to stir an audience as 
Miss Morini does. Her instincts are 
clearly those of a finely attuned musician 
for whom it is natural to phrase beauti- 
fully—witness her truly beautiful per- 
formance of the slow movement from the 
concerto and the charm with which ¢ghe played the Siciliano 
in the Bach number. She has, moreover, a sincere com 
municative ardor which makes her playing unusually con 
vincing, and becoming modesty. Miss Morini’s program 
also included lighter pieces by Thomé, Godard and Wieni 
awski. She brought the concert to a brilliant close with 
Sarasate’s “Faust Fantasy.” Needless to add, Miss Morini 
was recalled again and again and added many extra 
pieces. Emanuel Balaban was a helpful accompanist 





Miss, 
both 





CHALIAPIN TRIUMPHS AGAIN. 


Feodor Chaliapin, celebrated Russian bass, gave his sec- 
ond and last Boston recital of his present American tour 
Wednesday evening, December 28, in Symphony Hall 
As at his previous concert, Mr. Chaliapin announced his 
songs by referring to their numbers in a book of English 


translations. On this occasion he sang pieces by Sakh 
novsky, Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Dargomirzhsky, Konneman, Malashkin, Schumann and 
Moussorgsky. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“THE LOVE FOR THE THREE ORANGES” 
PRODUCED AT LAST IN CHICAGO 


Prokofiefl's Fantastic Opera, Long Heralded and Much Talked About, Proves the Most Amusing Burlesque Opera of the 
Day—"Barber of Seville” Revived with Cast Similar to That of Other Years—Prices Advanced for New 
Year's Eve Performance of “Carmen"”—Namara the Big Surprise of the Season 


(Earlier Opera Reports on page 5S.) 


“Tue Jewers or THE Mavonna,” December 27. 

The first presentation this season of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” brought forth in the leads the 
identical cast as in the previous season and served also for 
the reéntree of Forrest Lamont, who sang the part of Gen- 
naro. Several years ago Forrest Lamont’s name appeared 
numerous times on the programs of this company, and in 
those days he was not singing half as well as he does to- 
day, when he has been made to wait until the final weeks 
of the opera to be heard; but the vicissitudes of the operatic 
life are such that surprise does not exist for anyone cog- 
nizant of conditions in an opera house. His Gennaro was 
excellent, for since last year Lamont’s voice has taken on 
volume and he encompasses now high altitudes with great 
freedom, while his low tones are those of a dramatic bari- 
tone, His success was complete, 

Rosa Raisa finds in the role of Maliella one of the best 
vehicles for the display of her magnificent tones, and she 
took opportunity to bring forth myriads of them to the 
great pleasure of her listeners, Although a dramatic so- 
prano, Raisa trills like a coloratura; witness, the beautiful 
one in the middle of the second act, that rivalled that of 
Galli-Curci in “Rigoletto.” Besides her glorious voice Raisa 
has also a wonderful personality and this, added to her 
brainy work, makes her performance capital in every re- 
spect. Light on her feet, she, too, knows how to dance, as 
shown in the first episode, Furthermore, her conception 
of the part has also gained from the dramatic point of view 
since last season. Thus, from all angles her performance is 
highly meritorious and well deserving the enthusiasm regis- 
tered at the hands of a delighted audience. 

Rimini must like the role of Rafaele, and this is under- 
standable, as the part fits him to perfection, vocally as well 
as histrionically. He shared equally well in the favor of 
the public and his presence on the stage added materially to 
the success of the evening. Maria Claessens was a highly 
satisfactory Carmela, for, even though the music lies a little 
too high, especially in the duet with the tenor in the first 
act, she rose to the occasion and shared honors with her 
colleagues. Oliviero, as Biaso, and Dua, as Tetonno, were 
excellent. The balance of the cast, as well as the chorus 
and orchestra, were superb, and under the efficient baton of 
Pietro Cimini the whole performance had a smooth and 
often brilliant sailing. Cimini is becoming more and more 
popular with the Chicago Opera administration, and this 
is understandable, as he has always been well thought of by 
the press as well as the public, and his quasi-retirement 
from the conductor's desk during the first weeks of the 
opera has as yet to be explained. Jacques Coini also must 
he congratulated for the various pictures and for the splen- 
did manner in which he handled the crown in the first act. 
Pavley and Oukrainsky, assisted by two premieres and 
the corps de ballet, presented the incidental dances with their 
customary artistry 

“Satome,” December 28, 


Richard Strauss’ wonderful and much talked of opera, 
“Salome,” to the text of Oscar Wilde's French piay of the 
same name, was finally performed on the Auditorium stage 
after an absence of eleven years, two of the principal char- 
acters being presented by two artists heard here more than 
a decade ago when Garden sang the title role and Dufranne, 
Jokanaan, Of the initial soriassaane here mention must 
be made of the name of Constantin Nicolay, who was again 
a Roman guard, Eleven years ago this scribe, writing in 
this paper, described at length his disgust for a decadent 
genius and for a morbidly, repulsively shocking interpre- 
tation of the role of Salome by Mary Garden, This was 
eleven years ago. Since then many other operas have been 
heard and seen that would bring quicker flashes of shame 
on the face of a debutant than would this new edition of 
Garden's Salome. No censor, no member of the Baptist 
Church, or of any other congregation, could, even with 
field glasses, find anything depraving or even degrading in 
her Salome—a role in which Miss Garden's artistry finds 
its best debouche. Miss Garden is, like all of us who 
were then born, eleven years older, and in that lapse of 
time she has learned that sensuality on the stage of any 
theater must be curbed, as vulgarity can never be dressed 
in the mantle of art. Art, indeed, will permit many licenses, 
but degrading art does not exist. ‘Therefore, her perform- 
ance of years ago was repulsive, nauseating, and what's 
more, disgraceful. If so much emphasis is here laid on her 
past performance, the reason is solely to demonstrate what 
a great artist can really accomplish even in reversing the 
conception of a part, as her presentation today is masterly, 
and it has the merit also that at no time does it offend the 
optics. The role, probably one of the most difficult in her 
repertory, stamps Miss Garden without doubt the greatest 
singer-actress of the day, and after years gone by Miss 
Garden will live in the annals of opera, not because she 
had once the honor of being in America the first woman 


manager of one of the world’s greatest opera companies, but: 


because of such performances as the one of her Salome—a 
performance that will live in the mind of at least one auditor 
as one of the most remarkable ever witnessed on any stage. 
One could write columns on her wonderful delineation of 
the part, about the ninety minutes of pictorial display during 
which the various moods of her Salome completely separates 
you from your surroundings to make you a spectator in the 
drama itself. In “Salome,” Garden is perfection, and no 
more need be said. If, in her interpretation of Salome, 
Garden surprised her admirers, what can be said of Lucien 
Muratore as Herod? 
Gorgeously costumed and marvelously made up, his char- 
acterization of one of the most difficult roles ever written 
for a tenor was a portrayal that was parallel with the 
Hamlet of a Booth or the ipe of a Mounet-Sully. Our 
elders speak of artists who appeared in the ties and nine- 
ties as “giants,” yet it is doubtful if one of could have 
represented and sung this role as did the great Muratore. 
Muratore has been heard in this country in many roles, but 
for the majority they were poetic and elegant presentations, 


all of which showed him a superb singer and excellent actor, 
but the dramatic and tragic note was only reached in “Sa- 
lome.” From his first entrance to the close of the opera 
he was the dominant figure in the drama and this even when 
he had nothing to say. His utterances made you shiver to 
the marrow, and his acting stunned you and paralyzed in 
you even the desire to reward his efforts with thunderous 
plaudits. He compelled you to follow him through hideous 
scenes; his every gesture having a meaning of its own, 
made it the degenerate Herod of Strauss and Wilde. To 
analyze Muratore’s delineation of the part would take too 
much space in these columns, but he is to appear again next 
week in the role. Then, the holidays being past and the 
premiere of the “Love for the Three Oranges” having been 
reviewed, there may be an opportunity to tell the unfortu- 
nate ones who have not seen him in the part what he really 
does with it. As it is, New York soon will, in all proba- 
bility, gasp as did Chicago at his masterly efforts, which did 
not go amiss, since today Muratore is the talk of the town. 
His Herod crowns him one of the most brilliant actor- 
singers that have ever graced the stage of the Auditorium. 
He and Miss Garden were, at the close of the performance, 
recalled many times before the curtain to acknowledge the 
applause, and those demonstrative approbations showed un- 
mistakably the pleasure of the public, which, notwithstand- 
ing the information that no curtain calls at the close would 
be tolerated, an adherence to the printed notice would have 
been looked upon with dismay by the throng which crowded 
as close to the stage as possible to shout its delight. Du- 
franne’s stentorian tones made his Jokanaan forceful vocally 
and his austere mien gave the personage the dignity de- 
manded. Thus he, too, was well in the picture and his 
contribution closely as meritorious as those of his colleagues. 

All the small parts were well taken. Remembered espe- 
cially is the Herodias of Eleanor Reynolds for the manner 
in which it was sung. Jose Mojica, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Edouard Cotreuil, Constantin Nicolay, Paul Payan, Octave 
Dua, in roles far inferior to their talent, made much of the 
bits entrusted them and helped in a large measure to make 
the performance a star one in every respect. And then, 
last but not least, eulogious tributes are due Giorgio Polacco, 


*who realized one of his most cherished ambitions in con- 


ducting the most difficult opera of the modern reper- 
tory. Many operatic conductors can conduct Wagner, 
Debussy, and all the so-called repertory operas, but very 
few can sway the baton over the destinies of that short 
opera of Strauss, whose complex score would impress as a 
Chinese puzzle many first class conductors. Strange as ‘it 
may seem, “Salome” is more difficult to conduct than any 
of this composer's other outputs, or even any of his tone 
poems, this writer basing his opinion not on his own musical 
erudition, but on that of one of America’s most renowned 
orchestral conductors. With only six rehearsals, Polacco 
gave an illuminating reading of the score, the music under 
his facile baton sounding coherent; and though Strauss 
stated that only after directing his “Salome” a dozen times 
or more could a musical director get its full contents, after 
one reading Polacco seems to have visualized all its beauties. 
An expert informed us that here and there nuances were not 
indicated by the conductor but that, on the other hand, here 
and there Polacco and his orchestra had some brilliant mo- 
ments. This reporter's ears may have been at fault, as he 
thought that dull moments never existed and that Polacco 
had penetrated the most remote nuances and brought them 
out to the glorification of the composer as well as his own. 
As it is, Polacco’s fame as a conductor climbed up many 
rungs and his thirty years of activity were happily cele- 
brated on this memorable occasion. “Salome” will be 
repeated often, and let it be hoped that in seasons to come 
the same cast heard this season will again triumph in this, 
the greatest opera of modern times. 
“Tue Barser or Sevitte,” Decemper 29, 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” had its first hearing with 
a cast similar to the one heard in previous seasons with 
the exception of the role of Figaro, which served for the 
debut of Vincente Ballester. The Spanish baritone is not 
new to American audiences inasmuch as he has sung with 
another opera company in this country, but this was his 
first appearance in this city. Young, alert, full of vim, 
his Figaro was the real opera comique one—that is to say, 
it was light as to action and as to voice, even though the 
newcomer is the possessor of a glorious organ which he 
uses with much ability. He scored heavily, not only after 
the “Largo al Factotum,” but all through the course of 
the evening. A very satisfactory debut that suggests many 
other appearances of this new star. Galli-Curci was the 
Rosina, a part in, which she has won many triumphs here, 
but doubtless if of such spontaneity as that registered at 
this performance, Such singing as she did endears her to 
the public, and her hold upon her audience will never cease 
as long as she can give them pleasurable hours such as 
the two and one-half so well spent listening to her match- 
less Rosina. In the lesson of singing her vocal prowess 
completely electrified her hearers and she completely 
st the performance, being compelled to add extras 
to her interpolated songs. Chicagoans need not fear! She 
will. be here next season and as long as she wishes. 

Tito Schipa was a handsome Almaviva, whose masterly 
singing left nothing to be desired and was enjoyed hugely. 
Especially was the Serenade of the second act well done, 
for which the popular tenor played his own accompaniment 
on a guitar, thus adding a touch of realism to his mag- 
nificent delivery of the difficult solo. Schipa is coming 
into his own as one of the great favorites of the company 
and no one better deserves success, as he is a sincere, 
modest and splendid artist, one who knows how to phrase 


and enunciate so as to serve as model for many other 
artists, who, though possessors of beautiful voices, lack 
sadly those qualities. His Almaviva is a joy both to the 
ear and the eye and is the ideal vis-a-vis for Galli-Curci. 
Vittorio Trevisan is a “scream” as Don Bartolo, A rem- 
edy for the “blues” is his characterization and his comedy 
caught the fancy of the audience, which did not miss the 
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meaning of the words of the text, though the majority was 
not conversant with the Italian language; however, the sig- 
nificance of the words is unnecessary, as Trevisan has a 
way about him that pantomimes his words. Thus, you 
know what he says even when you do not understand the 
language. His success was complete. Very funny also 
was the Don Basilio of Lazzari. One might criticise him 
as well as some of his colleagues for overdoing the part, 
but then he only followed the lead of some of his col- 
leagues and if his antics overshadowed theirs, so much 
in the favor of the distinguished Italian basso. He brought 
riots of laughter also by his remarkable make-up, which 
was a splendid study of the old hypocrite Basilio. Berta, 
in the hands of the reliable Maria Claessens, was adroitly 
handled and she rounded up an excellent cast. ‘ 

The performance was a conducted by Angelo Ferrari, 
whose orchestral accompaniments were on par of excellence 
with the singing of the principals and chorus. 

“Tue Love ror THE Turee Orances,” December 29. 

Serge Prokofieff's fantastic opera in four acts and ten 
scenes, with a prologue, after the fairy tale of Carlo Cozzi, 
had its world premiére under the conductorship of the com- 
poser at a special performance on a non-subscription night. 
The monster production was gorgeously put on by the 
Chicago Opera Association, which, it is said, spent over 
one hundred thousand dollars to bring forth this stupendous 
new opera, if the name of opera can really be given to “The 
Love for the Three Oranges”—a work that can be classed as 
the greatest burlesque or satirical “show” ever written. 
The story of the opera, which was sung in French, revels 
from beginning to end in buffonery and satire and concerns 
the son of the ruler of an imaginary kingdom, who cannot 
be cured of his ills until he laughs. Courtiers invent many 
tricks to make the melancholic prince joyful, but all their 
efforts are in vain until one of them throws out the ugly 
sorceress, whose somersault bring finally the desired 
laughter, but to avenge herself she condemns the prince to 
fall in love with three oranges and the quest for the loved 
one brings the prince and one of his faithful servants, 
Troufaldino, through many incidents until finally the three 
oranges are discovered, two of them dying of thirst in the 
desert and the third one becoming finally betrothed to the 
prince, and this also after many diverting incidents. 

Here indeed is a fairy tale in strange settings and 
stranger music, Prokofieff, who had written not only the 
music for his opera, but also the words, showed unmistak- 
able marks of genius besides a witty pen. The opera 
abounds with good humor, and though the novelty is not a 
“Barber of Seville’ nor a “Hansel and Gretel” nor a “Coq 
d'Or,” it is an extremely interesting work. Prokofieff does 
not laugh nor even smile as would a Rossini or an Hum- 
perdinck, His laugh is coarse instead of subtle, the real 
humor of the cossack, chuckling outwardly with spasms 
of contagious hilarity, the composer seemingly enjoying in 
his music his jokes, which he tells over and over again. 
This is a grave mistake, as the best raconteur is the one 
who tells his tale, as funny as it might be, with a serious 
countenance, while his auditors laugh. The best numbers 
are a march, which, no doubt, will become popular, and a 
male chorus close to the end of the opera. The second act 
is the most interesting. Were the three others of the 
same calibre, “The Love for the Three Oranges” would be 
here prociaimed a huge success. It is, by the way, in the 
second act that the march already referred to is the leit 
motif, and by this theme alone Prokofieff’s opera will 
achieve popularity. “The Love for the Three Oranges” is 
already much discussed among musicians, and this is a 
sure sign that the new work has great merits. On the 
other hand, to state it is a success would be an adulteration 
of the truth, even though the composer and interpreters 
were enthusiastically received by the public. 

The music set forth by Prokofieff is extraordinary, abso- 
lutely original and fits the action to perfection. Singers will 
abhor the opera, as Prokofieff does not write for the voice 
and there are no principal roles, each of the fifteen principal 
characters has just about as much to sing. There are no 
arias, no vocal effects that will bring down the house, but 
circus tricks that made clowns of some of the principals, 
the most successful in that category being Desire Defrere, 
who was entrusted with the difficult part of Pantalon and 
whose main occupation is to keep straight the train of the 
King of Trifle (sung and played by Edouard Cotreuil). 
Running around the huge train delighted the audience, but 
after a while this divertissement being overdone, made its 
repetition a nuisance and reminded one of a vaudeville actor 
who asks the audience after a stale joke, “Did you get it 
now?” “Where is North,” or “Where did my little hat go 
to?” Jokes that made the people laugh when Frank Daniels 
ejaculated them in some vtomic opera, but which at the 
Orpheum and at the Majestic, said hundreds of times over 
by poor comedians, only bring sneers. Defrere, however, 
had many splendid moments, and as Pantalon he was nearly 
as efficient as Octave Dua as Troufaldino, who, in this part, 
won the first honors among the principals. Dua was ex- 
tremely funny, but never vulgar. He danced, pirouetted as 
a Pavley, sang his lines exquisitely and made of his char- 
acter a master study that places him well among the fore- 
most comedians of the day. Constantin Nicolay was a 
scream as Creonte, the female cook, who loses her three 
oranges for a piece of orange ribbon. Edouard Cotreuil 
was excellent as the King—a role which he played with all 
the buffoonery of a jester—a King lo, as it were. Wil- 
liam Beck, who should be heard oftener and in better roles, 
gave a good account of himself as Leandra. Two others 
deserving mention among the men are Jose Mojica, who, 
though vocally weak for the role, portrayed it extremely 
well, and James Wolf, the Devil Farfarello. The three 
oranges have little to do and less to sing. Among them, 
Jeanne Dusseau, as Nicoletta, was given the greatest chance 
vocally and histrionically and she did her little bit well. The 
other two oranges, Linetta and Violetta, were interpreted by 
Frances Paperte and Philine Falco, Nina Koshetz, heralded 
as one of Russia’s foremost singers, had no opportunity 
whatsoever as Fata Morgana, a witch, to disclose vocal or 
histrionical ability, and though this was her debut, no chance 
was given to formulate an opinion as to her ability, Later 
in the season she may be given a good role and then only 
will her true value come forth. Jeanne Schneider was more 
than satisfactory as Smeraldine and the same can be said 
of the Master of Ceremonies of Lodovico Oliviero. 

The orchestra played superbly under the difficult beat of 
Prokofieff, and columns could be written about the costumes, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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SIXTH INSTALLMENT 


[In view of the fact that the modernists appear to have thrown everything over- 
board, it remained to the investigator to discover what basic principles might remain 
inviolate. What these principles are—basic harmonies and their alterations—has 
been shown in poneene installments of “The Perfect Modernist.” The present in- 
stallment explains counterpoint in its relation to these basic principles.—The Editor. ] 


The first eight bars of the melody are here clearly set forth in the alto, accompanied 
by the melody itself at the fifth above. Bach was exceedingly skillful (a thing most 
commentators have missed) in producing a certain vagueness of harmonic structure with 
the result that the transposition into the dominant does not sound like a transposition at 
all. Even Bach did not always succeed in this. Perhaps he did not always intend it. At 
all events, the student will greatly strengthen his own technic by attempting it, and will 
also greatly facilitate his fugue writing. For if the opening phrase is a very bald state- 
ment of the key of the tonic, it is always difficult to find a proper continuation. In the 
above example the whole of the alto phrase for the eight bars might well be in the key 
of the dominant, i. e., A minor. The D minor chord, which harmonizes the first four 
bars, may be considered as the sub-dominant of A minor, or it might even be considered 
an altered dominant of A minor. 

But in two-part writing, as in all other writing, the basic harmonies must be strictly 
observed. They may be altered, of course. Indeed, good sounding two-part writing de- 
pends chiefly upon the ability of the composer to suggest such alterations, or a certain 
vagueness. It is to be observed that all of the notes of the chords need not be filled in. 
For instance, in the sixth bar of the above example the dominant of A minor is expressed 
without the third, G sharp. In the last bar the same chord is suggested by a scale 

assage below the sustained fifth. A passing seventh chord is often suggested by the 
interval of a fourth in the bass, like the upward motion from dominant to tonic. The 
third, which may or may not be sharp, is left to the imagination. (Example 59,) 


Ex.69 














There is very rarely any real two-part writing. Generally one of the voices expresses 
the harmony by means of open chords. The harmony then appears to be in three or four 
parts—for a chord is a chord, whether the notes are struck all at once or one after the 
other. See the sixth and seventh bars of the above fugue motive. 

What has been said of two part writing applies also to three part writing. The prin- 
cipal care must be to get the harmony clearly expressed, and if vagueness is sought in 
the altered chords, at least not to express basic harmonies that are opposed to the inten- 
tion of the piece; and to get each voice to flow freely. If this is accomplished, clashes 
between the parts, hidden octaves and fifths, etc., are of small importance. (Example 60.) 


Ex, 60 





A comparison of the following will illustrate how varied may be the harmonic sug- 
gestions: (Example 61.) 


Ex. 64 





How two parts may move along almost parallel lines is seen in the following: (Ex- 
ample 62.) ; 


Ex.62 


7ths 8va. 





Here the bass melody is a mere development of the alto melody and produces con- 
secutive parallel sevenths and hidden octaves as shown in the cut. 
Four and more part writing allows still more scope for the extended use of altered 


chords as shown below: .(Example 63.) 


Ex. 63 










¢ 





Altered bi 
Tonic Dom. Dom. 





Dom. Tonic 


Theré is another form of writing that is effective—the ensemble of Italian opera, 
where seven or eight solo and chorus voices move about with the effect of great com- 
plexity. The only way to discover how such passages are treated is to reduce them to 
the scope of two lines of music. Generally they will be found to be absurdly simple. It 
will be noted; too, that the orchestra part is very simple, generally carrying the melody 
and making no concessions to the dissonant notes in the voice parts. The student should 
make a thorough study of many such passages, if for no purpose other than to disabuse 
his mind of the burdening conception that musical composition is complicated. “ 

Another form of counterpoint, which is distinctive from either of the above, consists 
of a single counter-melody. Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture presents a notable example 


of this. Also the “Song of the Forge” from “Siegfried.” The student should examine 
these passages, which are too long to quote. 

It will also interest the student to examine the opening of “Rheingold,” a most amaz- 
ing development of a single harmony; the “Song of the Rhine Maidens,” based largely 
on tonic and dominant; the “Forest Sounds” (“Siegfried”), a series of altered dominants ; 
the chorus that terminates the second act of “Meistersinger,” a remarkable development 
of the Italian opera style of ensemble. (And I do not mean merely read them over, but 
study them, copy them, reduce them to their simplest common elements, memorize them, 
find out what their basic melodic and harmonic foundation is and how they are developed!) 

Wagner is the best source of study for modern counterpoint, provided his works are 
properly studied as here directed. Tschaikowsky’s fourth, fifth and sixth symphonies are 
also full of instructive passages, especially since he never sacrifices to the smallest degree 
his basic harmonies, ak Goemens you will find the same melody arranged in many different 


ways. 

The Tschaikowsky works, indeed all orchestra works, are best studied from the scores, 
the scores copied and reduced to two or three music lines. For the study of orchestration 
reduce them for three pianos, one piano for woodwind, one for the brass and one for 
the strings. (Example 84.) 


Ex.64 





Wood 


Horns 


Strings 


This is all the dominant of D major with a tonic sustained pedal bass (D). Note in 
the first bar that when the B is left by the upward scale in the counterpoint, it is instantly 
filled in by the melody note; how the D sharp is used against D natural and passes to 
the octave E; how, in the next bar, G natural in the counterpart is used against G sharp 
in the strings (it is really A flat)! 

The importance of studying Wagner in conjunction and comparison with Tschaikowsky 
is that their methods are actually different, and that their combined methods hold all that 
is worth knowing in music (except certain effects of ultra-modernism). Wagner's melodies 
in his later operas are largely harmonic, i. e., they are based upon a series of altered chords, 
contrapuntal progressions and modulations. Study the “Love Death,” from “Tristan,” 
and its development. Also Wagner's orchestration is largely based upon the principle of 
sustained chords—mostly in the woodwind and horns. The Tschaikowsky melodies, on 
the contrary, are based on simple harmonies, and in his orchestration the harmony is 
rarely sustained. 


This completes our outline of the essential basic principles ‘of musical composition. 
Much of what has here been given has, apparently, no connection with modernism. But 
this appearance is purely deceptive. Modernism, if it is music at all (and some of it is 
not), must rest just as firmly upon these basic principles as the most orthodox inventions 
of the classic masters, and if much of what has here been written seems to be a mere 
repetition of what may be found in any treatise of harmony, it is to be observed that it is 
dealt with from an entirely different point of view, either with the object of showing that 
the traditional rules have been greatly exaggerated, or to give the composer something 
solid upon which to rest his experiments in new fields. 

The alteration of chords until they become not only unrecognizable, but also disa 
greeable sounding discords, has not as yet proved to be a successful innovation, but the 
constant use of chords so altered that they give the appearance of modulation, and the use 
of melodic notes which seem not to belong to the basic harmony, as in the whole tone scale, 
are valuable and important discoveries, and there is every reason to believe that they are 
in line with music’s natural development. If the student will thoroughly accustom himself 
to the persistent thought of simple basic harmonies, and will disabuse his mind of the 
thought of the importance of key, he will soon find himself dropping naturally into a 
free modern idiom. That is to say, the important thing within each rhythmic section 
(two or four bars)—is not a key but a chord. To use successively two or three unal- 
tered chords in the same key, even if they are passing chords as in examples 8, 10 and 
12, will always sound old fashioned and unmodern. It sounds, for some strange reason, 
more modern to dwell long on a single chord, even if the chord is unaltered—a simple 
major or minor triad—as in the opening of Rheingold, Wolf's “Er Ist’s” or several 
of the Strauss songs. It sounds still more modern to dwell long on one chord altered 
in one or more ways. This was a common habit with Debussy. Counterpoint, in the 
common meaning of the word, is not modern even when it is highly chromatic. It 
becomes modern when one or more voices pause in midair—i. ¢., start to move away 
from the chord and then rest on a note not belonging to the chord. It is also modern 
to use a harmony through the natural point of rhythmic change without making the 
change, especially if the melody uses notes that do not appear to belong to the har- 
mony. Mere dissonance or discord does not sound modern. It may be useful, and is 
often excellent, but the day has gone by when it will either shock or startle the critics 
or the public, or will serve to bring the composer into prominence. A good practice for 
the student is to study what you like and to learn just how it i¢ done and how to do it 
yourself. If you persist in this you will soon get an individual style of your own that 
will be quite natural and therefore easy for you to handle. 


[What is here said and what follows serves to demonstrate that what was good 
in traditional methods will also be good in the modernistic idiom. “Hold to basic 
principles but disregard man-made rules” might be said to be the motto of this 
work.—The Editor.] 
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ECONOMIC DEFLATION SETTING IN AT BERLIN 





Concert Advertisements Reduced to Half of Last Year's Space—Cheap Sunday Concerts the Rage—Foreign Element 
Strong—Max Rosen and Eleanor Spencer Play—Bloch Orchestral Works Heard for First Time in Germany— 
Furtwiingler the Man of the Hour—Opera House as Musical Laboratory 


Berlin, December 13, 1921.-~There is no doubt of it-— 
the musical boom is over for a while, We are less swamped 
with concerts—good, bad and indifferent—and the public 
is obliged, by its pocketbook, to discriminate, In short, 





WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
1 very characteristic sithouette of the most famous—and 
tallest—among the younger German conductors, who has 
become a matinee idol in half a dozen cities. 


the season is less “prosperous;” the economic deflation 
which we advocated in these columns last year has come. 

The cause is twofold, First, the stars, or most of them, 
are gone. The dove of peace has been a seducer and has 
depopulized the native cote. It is Germany's artistic “Aus- 


verkauf.” Second (and this concerns chiefly the “also- 
rans”), concertizing, never profitable in Berlin, has become 
a terrible expense. An ordinary recital arrangement today 
costs more than a big orchestral concert cost two years 
ago. This scares the candidates for journalistic prove! 
and makes oblivion attractive. Another form of “Ausver- 
kauf,” for soon only the foreigners will rent the halls. 


Sunpay Concerts THE Race. 


The public, on the other hand, is still eager for music 
that is first-class and—cheap. It flocks to the orchestral 
concerts, to chamber music concerts of the well known 
organizations, to the few first-class soloists that are left, 
and (especially) to the dance soirées. The demand for 
Sunday music is particularly strong. Between the Nikisch, 
the Furtwangler and the Walter series there is not a Sun- 
day without its “public rehearsal” at eleven-thirty, and 
since these are cheaper than the Monday nights, they are 
even more in demand. The overflow from the Philhar- 
monie flocks to the Scala to hear Fried, to the “Ufa Palast” 
(Berlin's biggest movie), the Deutsches Opernhaus, the 
new Theater am Kurfiirstendamm, or even Reinhardt’s 
Deutsches Theater, for some sort of a musical matinee. 

On Sunday afternoons, the halls are crowded at still more 
popular prices. There are special monster concerts at 
Reinhardt's Grosses Schauspielhaus; there is a new “peo- 
ple’s art” series at the Philharmonic, a popular chamber 
series at the Singakademie, and the people’s symphony 
concerts of the Blithner Orchestra at its own hall. It is 
all “popular” and lacks the incentive of private enterprise. 


Tue Foreign Evement Grows. 


During the week, however, there is a distinct receding 
of the tide; and. this has: its visual demonstration in the 
Sunday newspaper. The advertisements for the week’s 
concerts, which occupied two whole pages about this time 
last year, are reduced to less than one. This is one pleasant 
feature. Another is the injection of the foreign element. 
Foreign musicians, thanks to the exchange, are attracted 
to Berlin more and more, and thus an occasional hearing 
is given to foreign works, 

Two of the outstanding features of this week, for in- 
stance, had a decidedly American turn, namely the reap- 
pearance of Eleanor Spencer, and the first recital of Max 
Rosen, first acclaimed at a Fried concert last week. Rosen 
played with astonishing virtuosity and a fascinating 
sweetness of tone, and he made some old habitués’ hair 
stand on end by his fast—sometimes too fast—tempi. The 
Wieniawski concerto brought down the house, and at the 
end the fiddle-fans crowded round the platform and got 











manded by the public. 
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We Aika a new soprano 


JEANNETTE VREELAND 


Miss Vreeland's voice, exquisite in color, poised 
in control, has been trained by skilled teachers. 
She is being introduced because she has attained 
that standard of artistic ability that is de- 
Bookings are being made 
for concert and oratorio. 


direction of Walter Anderson, 62 W. 45th St., 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 
Her latest photograph, taken in Berlin before her reappear- 
ance in the German capital for the first time since the 
outbreak of the war. 


their pound of flesh in the form of seven encores. Rosen’s 
popular success here seems assured. 

° EvLeanor Sprencer’s Success. 

Eleanor Spencer, too, had an indisputable and very well 
deserved success. She appeared as soloist with the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra under Oskar Fried, and she pleaded with 
courage and ability for the recognition of American music, 
by playing the second MacDowell piano concerto (D minor, 
op. 23), a brilliant and musically solid work which deserves 
to occupy its place. beside the favorite concertos for the 
instrument. Miss Spencer gave it a remarkably plastic and 
technically assured performance, and earned a_ veritable 
ovation for herself. She had the audience with her from 
the beginning of the concert, when she played Beethoven's 
rarely heard little C major concerto in well controlled 
musicianly fashion, and she is sure of a warmhearted re- 
ception at her next Berlin appearance. 

Oscar Fried at the same concert achieved merit by giving 
the first orchestral hearing in Germany to Ernest Bloch, 
whose significance as a composer of world standing is just 
beginning to dawn upon a few of the more progressive 
and liberal spirits of this country. It was the imagina- 
tively impressionistic “Hiver-Printemps,” in which the in- 
fluence of Wagner and Debussy (memories of the “After- 
noon of a Faun” are irresistible) are not yet wholly ab- 
sorbed by the vivid personality of the “Jewish” Bloch. 
even here subjective feeling guides the contemplative tone- 
poet he is still an impressionist, but an impressionist with 
a soul. Un-iconoclastic as it is, the work made an imme- 
diate impression on public and critics, and there is an 
audible cry for more Bloch. It is expected that both the 
“Jewish Poems” and “Shelomo” will be heard during the 
present season. 

More Nove ties, 


Ildebrando Pizzetti, perhaps the most gifted of all the 
younger Italians, has likewise written a quartet, which 
will be heard at a Pizzetti evening in the headquarters of 
the Musica Courter. At the first of these soirées of 
new music, Ernest Bloch’s viola suite had its German pre- 
miére and aroused the profound admiration of some of the 
leading critics and musicians of Berlin, ‘ 

Another novelty for Berlin, the Palmgren “Metamor- 
phosen,” for piano and orchestra, brilliantly played as it 
was by Victor Schiiler with the Philharmonic Trciastra, 
proved a disappointment. The rather obvious variations— 
often mere ornamentations—of a somewhat blatant theme 
in the style of a patriotic hymn, hardly deserve the desig- 
nation — of metamorphoses, for the theme undergoes no 
“organic” change. The orchestration is good, though 
noisy. Schidler, a Swedish pupil of Artur Schnabel, 
played with great technical command and certainty, as well 
as evident musical feeling, proving himself to be a candi- 
date for high pianistic honors. 

High honors have already come to another pianist, Ed- 
win Fischer, the blond and vigorous Swiss who was the 
soloist at the third concert of the Furtwangler. series. 
This time he proved that he deserves them, for he played 
the first Beethoven concerto with such striki rhythmic 
characterization and such fine differentiation of tone that 
it became a thing of absorbing interest and delight. 


Tue Iractans’ Quartet Fever. 


The foreign element was present also, in recent chamber 
music concerts, { various organizations seemed to 
vie with each other in presenting the output of the younger 
Italians. Italy is giving notice of its serious musical in- 
tentions just now by a remarkable quantity of chamber 
music, and especially string quartets. Not only Casella 
whose whimsical quartet pieces we heard in Paris and 
os a whose - gene prize winnin quartet was 

sard here two weeks ago, but also Respighi 
ge oc ong A omnend the lists. ee 
¥ ttorino espighi’s string quartet was played 
“Anbruch” ensemble a few days ago and onic 2 oe 
impression. Respighi’s is an outspoken lyrical tempera- 
ment, His music is neither biological, like the Germans 
nor theatrical like the Italians, but it is Italianate just the 
same, melodious and refreshingly free from “Debussytis.” 

Siegfried Idyll” and “Wald ” spoke through the first 
movement ; modern harmonics bo! up a fine poetic 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“He Is In a Class by Himself.”—Galesburg Mail. 


“No Such Vivid Portrayal of Song Since Heinrich and Wullner.’’ 


— Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press. 





ON TOUR 


GALESBURG, ILL. 





Knox Conservatory Artists Course 


“AUSTRALIAN SINGER IS 
SUCCESS” 


The “Erlking” has been sung here 
by a number of great singers, but none 
of them made it so realistic as did 
Nelson Illingworth. In fact, he is in a 
class by himself, daring and original, 
perhaps the most concentrated singer 
ever heard here, With a voice of wide 
range, of much sweetness and, if occa- 
sion requires, much power, he is a 


versatile and accomplished singer,’ 


capable of reproducing many roles in 
song. He rivited attention, and 
through many of the selections his 
audience was as if spellbound. Break- 
ing away from routine and traditional 
methods, it was a recital far above the 
ordinary type and was greatly enjoyed 
com beginning to end,—Galesburg 
all. 


“AUSTRALIAN SINGER GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL RECITAL” 


Nelson Illingworth presented a re- 
markably well-balanced program to a 
large and appreciative audience last 
evening. The singer was in good voice 
and in songs ranging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous his uncanny gift of 
interpretation was most apparent.— 
Republican- Register. 


MADISON, WIS. 





“SONG RECITALIST EARNS HIGH 
PRAISE” 


Nelson Illingworth fulfilled all ex- 
pectations at the Madison High School 
last night. Every one of the numbers 
he sang attained distinct individuality 
and a definite meaning as treated by 
this master interpreter. The wide 
range of the singer's dramatic ability 
was shown by the vivid picture of the 
“Eriking’’ and the fleeting poignant 
emotions expressed in the Franz songs 
to the droll humor of the “Song of 
the ‘Flea."” Many encores were de- 
manded by the audience.—Wisconsin 
Journal. 


“ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE HEARS 
SONG RECITAL” 


Such a song interpreter as the Aus- 
tralian singer, Nelson Illingworth, is 
rarely heard. Ease of singing, clear 
enunciation of words and strong dra- 
matic ability is chdracteristic of his 
singing. His clever conception of the 
“Song of the Flea” made it the more 
unique, while it is doubtful if anyone 
but Illingworth would be able to sing 
the Maori songs as excellently as he 
does. The typical spirit of the New 
Zealander was carried directly over to 
the audience, who showed their en- 
thusiasm by repeated applause, which 
called for meny encores.—The Capitol 
Times. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 





Purdue Concert Course 


“SINGING OF ILLINGWORTH 
PROVES DELIGHTFUL” 


A large and appreciative audience 
heard the noted Australian vocalist 


last evening. His singing is that of an 
artist and his interpretations are ex- 
cellent. A delighted audience left the 
auditorium at the close of the concert. 
Lafayette Journal. 


“CONCERT PLEASES LARGE 
AUDIENCE” 


Nelson Illingworth presented a pro- 
gram of high order last evening. The 
large audience was delighted by his 
singing. He possesses a voice of ex- 
cellent power and richness and he has 
strong personality and dramatic force. 
Mr. Illingworth’s methods will be ap- 
proved and enjoyed by the tired busi- 
ness man who often complains because 
he cannot understand the words of the 
songs being sung. — The Evening 
Times. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





Harrisburg Wednesday Club 


“ILLINGWORTH PRESENTED BY 
WEDNESDAY CLUB” 


Nelson Illingworth’s drt as a bari- 
tone Singer was demonstrated with de- 
cided effect on an appreciative audi- 
ence last night. <A varied program 
was given by the famous Australian 
with rare interpretative art. — The 
Evening News, 


“ILLINGWORTH IN RECITAL” 


The entire program of the Australian 
singer, Nelson Illingworth, which was 
given in English, was sung with rare 
interpretative art and musicianship 
and with faultless enunciation._-The 
Patriarch. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





“ILLINGWORTH HEARD IN CITY 
FIRST TIME” 


Nelson Illingworth, a singer from far 
Australia, sang for the first time in 
Cleveland last night. An enviable 
reputation preceded him. Mr. Illing- 
worth is plainly of extraordinary tem- 
perament. He approaches his task 
with intense absorption and reacts to 
mood and emotion of his lyrics with 
swift and sure perception. He gives 
them convincing utterance, and herein 
his excellent diction lends him invalu- 
able aid. The audience applauded him 
with great cordiality.—James H. Rog- 
ers, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“ILLINGWORTH CONCERT” 


In Nelson Illingworth the audience 
heard an artist whose interpretative 
art and use of English was in the 
highest degree instructive to those 
who labor under the hallucination that 
the English language is ill adapted to 
successful vocalization. So far as my 
personal experience goes there has 
been no such vivid portrayal of under- 
standable song since the days of Max 
Heinrich and the visitation of Wuliner. 
—-Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press. 


EINGW 


HE GREAT SONG | 


“He Has Something Genuine to Give the People.’’ 
—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


WORT 


NTERPRETER!— Henry T. FINCK 


HOURUVVOTUAUUUUUAAUVUUAUUU UTAH Tt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


At the Blackstone I heard Nelson 
Illingworth, the ‘Australian baritone, 
sing the Schubert “Swan Songs.” 
There have been critics who have 
called Illingworth a “Second Wullner.” 
His personality f* much more sympa- 
thetic than was Wullner’s, his voice is 
of more agreeable quality, his art is 
more sincere and he has a deeper ap- 
preciation of the music. He sings in 
the old meaning of the term. Mr 
Illingworth has got into the heart of 
his songs with intuition not only for 
the poetry but for the music as well. 
He has something of genuine worth to 
give to people.—Karleton Hackett, in 
the Evening Post. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE RELATION OF COLOR TO MUSIC 


As Interpreted by the Clavilux, Thomas Wilfred’s Mobile Color Organ 


[We are indebted to the Neighborhood Playhouse for 
the following notice of the new Color Organ.—The 
Editor. ] 


The relation of color to music has been in recent years 
a question of importance, to some degree a vexed question 
In its more intangible sense, color has always been a part 
of music, of course—an integral and invisible element, yet 
scarcely considered in any important manner in the early 
history of musical composition. 

Bach and his contemporaries were concerned with sound 


and form, with artistic expression through the intricate 


beauty, or the beautiful simplicity of united rhythm, form 
and tone—form, of course, as figured in rhythm, and 
tone, only separable. from the two in a musical sense. The 


romance which is as indisputably found in the “pure music’ 
of Bach as in the dramatic music of Wagner is a romance 
born of the union in blended beauty to one end of expres- 
sion of rhythm, tone, and musical form, and does not de- 
pend for any of its effect on a deliberately worked out 
scheme of tonal coloring. Color there is, of course, in an 
elementary sense, spontaneous and wunsconscious, and de- 
pending largely on the interpreter for its recognition, 

As music moved further away from set forms of ex- 
pression it came to depend more and more on an afore- 
thought plan of tonal coloring, a loose scheme which united 
tone and color without rules, which differed with the dif 
ferent practice of each composer, and with the emotional 
individuality of the interpreter and listener, but which 
was very much alive and in evidence and to be reckoned 
with critically. 

It may be permissible to say that Schubert and Schumann 
were the first composers to develop the integral tonal color 
of music for a definite emotional effect—that musical color 
was carried to its heights by Wagner, Liszt and Tschai- 
kowsky-—and has reached its ultimate expression in 
Strauss and Debussy. To take an obvious example, De- 
bussy’s “Claire de Lune” is almost visibly silver, black and 
green, or again, Strauss’ “Salome” music is saturated with 
the dull gold, rich blues, and sultry crimsons of the East. 

It remained for a Russian to carry the union of color 
and music to the point of actual visibility. 

Even within short musical memories must lie the recol- 
lection of the performance in New York of Scriabin’s tone 
poem, “Prometheus.” Among the musical instruments of 
the orchestra was a strange instrument called a “luce.” It 
was scored as an orchestral instrument and treated by 
Scriabin as an integral part of his orchestra. Instead of 
playing sound, the luce played colored lights on a screen 
back of the orchestra, 

This Scriabin experiment accomplished two things. It 
showed that color in association with music must for its 
most genuine emotional effect be divined and not seen by the 
physical eye, and that color and sound in their actuality are 
two distinct sense elements, closely allied, but necessarily 
standing alone. 

And now New York is about to see a performance with 
an instrument which plays celor as an art quite distinct 
from music, yet more nearly the sister art of music than 
any other that we know. 

Thomas Wilfred, a Danish poet and musician who is well 
known in Europe and America as a singer of folk ballads 
to his own accompaniment on a sixteenth century lute, has 
been working for years on a color organ, a mechanical in- 
strument, which, under human manipulation, plays mobile 
color and form in rhythm. Mr. Wilfred’s invention has 
reached such a creditable and comprehensible stage of de- 
velopment that it is to have its first public showing on 
January 10 at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York. 

The effect produced by Mr. Wilfred’s Klavilux is known 
s “Mobile Color,” an art of color and light in and for 
itself. His performance is divided into separate color com- 
positions of definite emotional intent, in which colors, won- 
der fully soft, intense and smooth, change and blend in cease- 
less motion and unbroken rhythm in combination with mov- 
ing and developing light forms which he calls solo figures, 
of great beauty, grace and unfamiliarity. The perform- 
ances take place in a completely dark auditorium; no surface 
or agency is visible and the color and forms reveal them- 
selves apparently through a vista into boundless space. 

The intellectual content of the art is inconsiderable when 
compared with its emotional force which has power and a 
high ethic character, if one may connect ethics with any- 
thing so unmoral as “mobile color,” By the magnetism of 


the changing color and the silent rhythmic motion, the 
nerves and the emotions are reacted upon through the ‘sight 
in much the same manner that they are effected through 
the hearing by music. 

In its broad outlines the new art of “mobile color” might 
be called visual music as our highly developed art of tone 
and rhythm is aural music. Mr. Wilfred’s system, how- 
ever, does not include an association of certain musical 
tones with certain colors. His compositions are in no sense 
interpretations in color terms of any musical forms. 

“Mobile color” can be called visual music in the sense that 
it appeals to the emotions and the aesthetic perception 
through the eye in a rhythmic change of color and form, 
as music appeals to the same forces through the ear in a 
rhythmic change of tone and musical form. Or again, in 
the sense that “mobile color,” like music, depends for its 








“Miss Peterson is the possessor of a lyric 
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actual life, its performance, more baldly, upon an instru- 
ment and an interpreter. A color composition is only as 
much in existence in its score as a musical composition 
lives on paper. And just as a Rachmaninoff prelude may 
suffer at the hands of an inexpert pianist, a color composi- 
tion may be only half as beautiful or significant when 
played by a clumsy color-organist as it would be under the 
touch of a master. 

Mr. Wilfred’s system is entirely his own; he composes 
in color and light forms as a musician composes in tone 
and musical form, building in a scientific progression to 
a given emotional climax. The color effects, light values 
and the development of the solo figures is thus scored so that 
an organ in Chicago might play a composition which an- 
other organ in New York was playing at the same time; the 
same effects, the same climax would be gained, subject to 
the individual interpretation. The harmony and counter- 
point of color composing is as yet very primary, of course, 
and little bound by any set rules. Its intricacy will come 
with the elaboration of the art. As students will be taught 
to play the clavilux, so they will be taught the theory of 
color composition, which will gradually evolve its own 
laws. At present many of the loveliest effects of color light 
and form variation are wrought in spontaneous improvisa- 
tion. 

Thus, in their esthetic physiology, music and the art of 
“Mobile Color” may be said to be inseparably related. But 
let it be underst that as music has stood alone for cen- 
turies as an individual art, so “mobile color” will take its 
place as an individual art, needing no accompaniment nor 
interpretation in terms of anything but itself. 
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Witmark “Hits” in British Pantomimes 


M. Witmark & Sons received news by cable last week of 
the instant success of no less than three of its current song 
“hits” that are being featured in the annual Christmas 
pantomime at the Alhambra Theater, Glasgow. Usually the 
English pantomimes do not open until Christmas Eve, or 
Boxing Day (December 26), but the Glasgow pantomime 
is recognized as the pace-setter and its production earlier in 
the month follows as a matter of course. “Babes in the 
Wood” is the title of the Glasgow pantomime this year, 
and in the cast are those well known favorites in America— 
Dorothy Ward and Shaun Glenville. Miss Ward is sing- 
ing both “Crooning” and Ernest R. Ball’s big ballad suc- 
cess, “I’ll Forget You;” and Mr. Glenville is repeating on 
the other side the success over here of “Stand Up and 
Sing for Your Father an Old Time Tune.” The panto- 
mimes in Great Britain—practically every city and town 
has one every Christmas season, running from four weeks 
to three months—are wonderful mediums for the popular- 
izing of a song, and it is a foregone conclusion that the 
three Witmark numbers mentioned will be found featured 
in the majority, if not all of the forthcoming Christmas 
productions all over the British Isles. They will be pub- 
lished in London by B. Feldman & Co. 


Schumann-Heink Booking for Next Season 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, the contralto, whose engage- 
ments for next season are already taxing the geographic 
knowledge of her managers, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, 
will fill in the month of October, November and December 
next with concert dates in the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the Middle Western states ; 
January and February in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas; March in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
rado; April and May in North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan. 

Requests for the contralto’s appearance are so rapidly 
accumulating that some of them seem geographically im- 
possible to book, so widely are they separated. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s definite bookings already extend well 
into the season of 1922-23, 


Spanish Operetta Pleases New York 


John Cort’s production of Penella’s picturesque musical 
play, “The Wild Cat,” began the sixth week of its popular 
engagement at the Park Theater, Monday. This romantic 
operetta is interesting large audiences nightly with its 
tense story, and the picturesque bullfight scene that closes 
the second act. Senor Penella’s modern musical score is 
full of vivid coloring and tunefulness. “The Wild Cat” is 
a decided novelty in the realm of operetta, for every line 
and word is sung or dec laimed to music. The cast includes 
a number of fine singers, headed by Marion Green (of 

“Monsieur Beaucaire” fame), Dorothy South, Sam Ash, 
Vera Ross, and Conchita Piquer, from Madrid. 


Twenty Dates This Month for Flonzaleys 


If the demand throughout the country for the Flonzaley 
Quartet increases beyond what it is today, it will be neces- 
sary that more months be added to the year and more days 
to the month if this demand is to be met. The activities of 
the quartet during the first month of 1922 is a sample of 
the number of engagements it will fill from now to the’ 
date of its sailing for Europe in April. From January 5 
to 31 the quartet will fill twenty engagements that will take 
it into ten states. Such popularity reflects credit not only 
on the quartet but on the appreciation of the American 
public for the highest type of chamber music. 











Stanley Soloist with Harvard Orchestra 


Following her appearance as soloist with the Harvard 
University Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, New York, De- 
cember 26, Helen Stanley was heard in Washington, D. Ci. 
with the same organization on December 27, and on both 
occasions won from her audience enthusiastic expressions 
of approval and from the critics praise of her voice and 
her art. 


Mary Biffin Singing in New England 
Mary Biffin, lyric soprano, is booked for a series of 
concerts in the New England states during the early part 
of this month. She will appear with Lionel Storr, bass- 
baritone, and will be heard in some interesting duets and 
opera excerpts. 
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MUZIO AS TOSCA 


TOSCA 


EL HERALDO DE MEXICO 
The incomparable Muzio was the heroine of the evening, glorying 
in her exquisite art; in her ravishing temperament; in her dramatic 
talents, which lift her to the ranks of the finest actresses; in her sweet 
and cherished voice; in her perfect emission; her clear and precise 
diction; her statuesque figure and her frankly disquieting beauty. 


EL DEMOCRATA , 
Claudia, the divine, breathed youth and elegance, fire and love. She 
presented the second act with such great vividness, such arresting an- 
guish, sorrow, fury, such suffering, that she even surpassed herself. 
She is a supreme and divine artist from the bottom of her sensitive soul 
to the smallest movement of her delicate hands that are as expressive 
as her exceptional voice. 


EL EXCELSIOR 
Claudia Muzio is, in our judgment, the best Tosca we have heard 
in the Mexican theater. This admirable artist possesses all things—a 
voice rich in shade and expression, an impeccable style, immense dra- 
matic genius, impressionable talents, exquisite elegance. In not one 
passage did she neglect the most insignificant details which could add 
to the character of her role or improve the scenic situation. 


EL DEMOCRATA 
The divine and incomparable Muzio was called before the curtain 
eighteen times. None has sung or sings this-as does she. None can 
reach the supreme perfection that Muzio attained, creating with her 
great power, her immense talent, temperament, her supreme vocal and 
dramatic” faculties a Tosca that arrested, moved, convinced and 
maddened as did she who made us love and admire her last night. 


EL UNIVERSAL 


Who can deny that the gloried heroine of last night was Tosca her- 
self, Claudia Muzio? 

We have not sufficient words to measure, in all its just worth, in all 
its marvelous radiance, the work of this artist. The opinion of the 
public was enthusiastic, and was just: she is the finest Tosca that we 
have ever admired on our stage. 


EXCELSIOR 
Sn 
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LA PRIMERA SOPRANO DEL MUNDO 


LA EXCELSA 


CLAUDIA MUZID 


Debutard Hoy Bominge 4 las 4.30 p, m. h. 0. en la 


Plaza de Toros “El Toreo” 


CON LA OPERA 


“AIDA” 


MUZIO: 


The Triumphant Artist 
in this artistic performance 
during the Centennial Festi- 
val of Mexico. 














AIDA 


LA REVISTA NACIONAL 
The voice of a nightingale, a superlative style, a heart and talent 
uncommon, make of Muzio a great, an incomparable, a unique and 
leading singer of the world. ; 3 


EL UNIVERSAL 

It behooves us to say that Claudia Muzio was the triumphant artist 
in this artistic performance during the Centennial Festival dedicated to 
the National Army. The eminent diva captivated the audience from 
the moment she appeared on the scene. Muzio is without any doubt 
one of the singers that best identifies herself with the part created by 
the composer of “Othello.” She did not neglect one detail of the per- 
formance . . . and her unusual voice arousing great admiration in the 
sorrowful passages, and reaching its height in the duet of the rivals. 








EL UNIVERSAL (Oct. 4) 

Everything about her art is precise, just, extremely elegant. Claudia 
Muzio belongs to that type of singers . . . so admired and so rare, as I 
have said before . . . where voice, mind and soul work together to 
bring about a perfect impression. 


LAS NOTICIAS 

Claudia Muzio! Henceforth from to-day, on remembering the 
best Aida of our life, we will have her name on our lips. From her 
first appearance she captivated the public. Her impetuous temperament 
enraptured, and, on seeing that to her admirable style of singing she 
added a complete domination over her acting, and an absolute assurance 
of movement, she definitely and unquestionably triumphed over the 
public and from an unknown artist she became the favorite of thou- 
sands of spectators who enthused over her rare art and rewarded her 
work with the greatest ovation of the season. Her voice, admirably 
controlled, and the passion revealed in all her phrases converted the 
public into her servants. 


EL DEMOCRATA 


Claudia Muzio, who was presented for the first time to our ptblic, 


is the most admirable lyric soprano of our times. To a voice unbeliev- ’ 


ably limpid, diaphanous, divine, full of emotion, of golden timbre, and 
wondrous sweetness, she adds an exquisite temperament, sensitive, 
and of true and great artistry that infuses into her work all her heart 
and talents, both of which are supreme. 
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MANCHESTER FINDS NEW STRAUSS SUITE TRIVIAL 


Casella’s “Convent” Heard—Casals and Hofmann Acclaimed—Hallé Concerts Playing to S. R. O—‘“Opera Festival” 
Nets £1,000 for Charity 


[Eric Fogg, the new correspondent of the Musical 
Courier in Manchester, is a young English musician, 
whose compositions have recently aroused considerable 
attention, some being performed under Sir Henry Wood; 
some of the older critics, such as Ernest Newman, have 
been pone bitter in attacking the younger group 
of which Fogg is a leader, but there seems to no 
doubt as to his talent. As a critic Mr. Fogg is not onl 
progressive, but also an upholder of the highest stand- 
ards and traditions.-Editor’s Note.] 


Manchester, December 1, 1921,—The famous Hallé Or- 
chestra, the musical pride of Manchester, opened its sixty- 
fourth season here under the direction of Hamilton Harty 
with an orchestral concert in which the main interest cen- 
tered on Strauss’ new suite, “Birger als Edelmann” (“Le 
Bourgois gentilhomme”), It was the first performance in 
England and the audience ‘evidently relished it, for it ap- 
plauded with great vehemence. To many, however, this 
work was a terrible disappointment, mainly on account of 
its triviality. 

Quite different was the atmosphere of the second concert 
at which Scriabine’s third symphony, “The Divine Poem,” 
received rather a fine rendering, the rhythmic figures being 
subtly handled and a sharp bite maintained. At the same 
concert Alfredo Casella made his entry as a composer into 
the music of Manchester—in the form of his dance comedy, 
‘Le Couvent sur l'eau.” 

Joser Hormann Creates Furore, 

Josef Hofmann appeared at the concert of November 24 
and created a furore. He ptayed the seldom heard fourth 
concerto of Rubinstein, which offered him ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying his unrivalled skill as a technician. Of 
this work we liked the first movement the best, as it was 
far more personal both in the actual writing and in the 
thematic material. Later he played a group of solos includ- 
ing Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor prelude. It was most 
amusing to watch the audience during this piece. Up went 


all the spy-glasses, coughing ceased as if by magic, and one 
was surrounded by a regular fanfare of ear-trumpets, which 
hitherto had remained peacefully in their owners’ laps. It is 
wonderful what interest a popular work evokes. However, 
Hofmann thoroughly satisfied everybody with a magnifi- 
cent rendering. 


S. R. O. at Hatié Concerts. 


A word must be said about the splendid work which 
Harty has done and is continuing to do. Two years ago 
the Hallé Society showed alarming signs of drooping, but 
Harty has pulled things together in a remarkable manner 
by his skill as an organizer and a conductor, and also 7 
his striking personality. Whereas the hall was half-full, 
“S. R. O.” and “house-full” have s sd gracefully in and 
once more this old established society is on its feet. 

Besides these concerts the most important in Manchester 
are the so-called Brand Lane concerts. They are divided 
into two sections—the “Brand Lane Orchestral” and the 
“Brand Lane Festival.” Whenever the orchestra appears, 
Sir Henry Wood appears also, and throws all his energy 
in the work. 

CeLeprities vs, Music. 


But these concerts go in more for celebrities than for 
actual music. For instance, even though only five concerts 
have been given this season, the following is an outline of 
the programs: Tetrazzini (twice) ; selections from the Nibe- 
lung’s Ring”; Kubelik recital; Stella Power, known as the 
“little Melba”; Bielina (twice); Dinh Gilly (twice) ; Marie 
Hall; Yvanovitch Braza. This indeed shows business-like 
management. Rosenthal appeared on November 26; Ku- 
belik gives another recital on December 3, assisted by Leila 
Megane, the Welsh mezzo-soprano, and of course at Christ- 
mas the whole place abounds with endless “Messiahs” ren- 
dered by “great quartets” and other enticing advertised 
artists. 

Manchester is blessed also with a multitude of smaller 
concerts. A tremendous lot of mid-day concerts are given 
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in a pleasant hall in Deansgate, between 1.15 and 2 o'clock. 
These recitals are good, bad and worse, and are general 
pos Pope attended. But the good ones are worth attending 
it seems a pity that a concert only costing about fifteen 
pence should be so badly neglected as are some of these. 
Viottnists, Mascutine, Feminine AND NEUTER. 

Of late a large number of ambitious violinists—mascu- 
line, feminine, neuter—have sprung . ey from 
the earth. | far the most inspired, cleverest and the 
most matured of these is (Miss) Jo Lamb, who gave her 
mid-day concert on November 18, ably assisted at piano 
by Dorothy Crewe. Edward Isaacs, Manchester pianist, 
gave a recital and played with precision. His recitals are 
always interesting on account of a certain imaginative power 
which he exercises over his pieces and which is purely per- 
sonal. The Cathedral Quartet recently introduced a new 
os in G major by Arnold Bax, based mainly on the old 

cotch folk song, “Green Grow the Rashes, Oh!” The 
work was one of the pleasantest we have heard in Man- 
chester for quite a space. The vein of expression through- 
out was clearly and beautifully defined, and the slow move- 
ment raised.it to the standard of a really great work. 

A Tuovusanp Pounps ror CHarity, 

Preceding most of these events in point of time there was 
what was called a Grand Opera Festival for charity at the 
Opera House, running for one week, under the direction of 
Arthur Lomas, the conductor of the Beecham chorus. The 
operas chosen for performance were “Faust” and “Carmen,” 
which were given on alternate nights. 

The following artists appeared: Mignon Nevada, Doris 
Woodall, Désirée Ellinger, Vladimir Rosing, Webster 
Millar, William Anderson and Robert Radford. Hamilton 
Harty proved a very age opera conductor and the orches- 
tra was the Hallé. The even was successful inasmuch as 


£1,000 was handed to the charity. Eric Foae. 


Vecsey an Authority on Fiddles 


Ferenc Vecsey, the young Hungarian violinist, is more 
than an artist. He is a r ized authority on fiddles. 
His famous Berthier Stradivarius, once the prized posses- 
sion of Marshal Berthier of France. a noted military 
leader under Napoleon Bonaparte, is valued by him at 
$100,000. 

While in Madison, Wis., where he gave a concert re- 
cently, Vecsey discovered a man who makes most remark- 
able and faithful reproductions of the illustrious old fiddles 
of the Eighteenth century. The violinist said that in all 
Europe he had never seen such perfect reproductions and 
assured the maker that when he meets him in Italy next 
Summer he will give him all the assistance within his 
power with the view toward bring him fame. 


Dilling Delights Dallas 

Recently Mildred Dilling appeared in concert in Dallas, 
Texas, and delighted the usiastic audience with her 
masterful playing of the harp. “Impeccable technic, a pro- 
found perception of melodic values, and an artistic finesse 
that showed masterful musicianship, was evidenced through- 
out her interpretation,” was the critical verdict of the 
Times-Herald. “There may be better harpists than Mildred 
Dilling, but if so they have not been in Dallas,” was the 
decided opinion of the Journal, and the Morning News re- 
iterated this declaration in almost the same words. 

Incidentally, Miss Dilling this Fall, since her return from 
France and England, where she played with signal success, 
has been filling many engagements, one of the latest of these 
being an unusually successful appearance in Chicago. 


Gardner Plays His Concerto with Orchestra 


Samuel Gardner, who, although still under thirty, is widely 
known through his triple achievements as violinist, com- 
poser and conductor, was soloist at the concerts given on 
the afternoon and evening of December 23 by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, playing, by request, his own con- 
certo in E minor. Having appeared in St. Louis in March 
of 1921 as conductor of his tone poem, “New Russia,” at 
which time he won much praise both as composer and 
wielder of the baton, Mr. Gardner’s appearance as a violin- 
ist interpreting his own work proved of unusual interest 
and deepened the high regard in which he was already held 
in that city. Mr. Gardner composed this work in 1920, and 
its premiére performance was with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in November of that year. The recent St. Louis 
performance was the first given in that city. 


White-Smith Will Publish New Ross Song 


A new song by Gertrude Ross, “The Round-up Lullaby,” 
will be published by the White Smith Company about the 
middle of January. The text is unusually interesting, 
typically American in character, dealing as it does with the 
rounding up of cattle by cowboys for the night’s rest, and 
will doubtless win favor with audiences throughout the 
country. “Peace” and the “Open Road,” by the same com- 

ser, are being sung this season by Mme. Schumann- 

eink. 

Dicie Howell, Olive Nevin and Minnie Carey Stine are 
singing Howard D. McKinney’s “The Brown Eye Tavern.” 
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At Present 
Singing with 
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on the Pacific Coast 











Now Booking Scsidein 1922-23 | 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER and DECEMBER Until the 15th 


New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the Middle 
Western States. 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY 


North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas. 


MARCH 


Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 
APRIL and MAY 


North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. 





FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York hae ae 
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What the Fog Revealed 


By Clarence Lucas 


O N a very foggy day late in November, 1921, I groped 
my way as best I could through the veiled streets of 
old London city to St. Stephen’s, Walbrooke, which 

stands on the site of an older church that perished in the 

fire of 1666. In the old church, completed in 1439, was 
buried John Dunstable, the most eminent musician in 

England when England was the leading musical nation in 

Europe. Nothing 1s left of Dunstable or the church in 

which he rested for 213 years. Scarcely a dozen manu- 

scripts and fragments remain to testify to his greatness, 
for his death occurred in 1453, when the civil Wars of the 

Roses broke out, and England was in confusion during the 

bitter struggles between the rival houses of York and 

Lancaster. But we have good testimony that Dunstable was 

highly esteemed by his contemporaries. John Stow wrote 

his “Account of London” in 1567. He mentions Dunstable 
and gives the rank of several men who were buried in St. 

Stephen's : 

There be monuments in this church of Thomas Southwell, first 
parson of this new church, who lieth in the choir; John Dunstable, 
master of astronomy and music, in the year 1453; Sir Richard Lee, 
Rowland Hil, mayor, 1549; Sir Thomas Pope, first treasurer 
augmentations, with his wife, Dame Margaret; Sir John 
Sir John Yorke, Knight, merchant tailor, 1549; 
1564; Dr, Owyn, physician to King Henry 


mayor; 
of the 
Cootes, mayor, 1542; 
Edward Jackman, sheriff 
Vill 

On a dull, cold, foggy afternoon in late November it is 
easy to invent historical events according to one’s fancy. 
Many learned historians have lost themselves in the fog 
of ancient myth and story; but I find that a thick brown 
fog turns all the prose of modern London into visions of 
romance and old world poetry. I saw John Dunstable 
sauntering through the narrow streets of gabled London 
475 years ago and | stumbled after him through upper 


Thames street almost as far as London Bridge, when 
he disappeared. Then I turned toward Eastcheap and 
found myself on enchanted ground, In the unromantic 


sunlight of a Summer's day there will be seen a heavy, 
stupid statue of King William IV, hewed out of granite, 
standing at the western end of Eastcheap. But on a beau- 
tifully chil! and misty night in late November, the granite 
melts away, and the rightful occupier of the site—the 
Boar's Head Tavern of Shakespeare's plays—is rebuilt by 
the ghostly fingers of fog, and through the little windows 
and low doors float the jests and roars and rollicking songs 
of Falstaff and his wild companions. 

Long before the days of Shakespeare, Lydgate, a monk 
of Berrie, made a song in the reign of Henry V describing 
the wonders of Eastcheap. Stow says the song was about 
a countryman who wandered through the streets and got 
robbed, in a very modern fashion: 

In Eastcheape the cooks cried hot ribs of beef roasted, pies well 
baked, and other victuals; there was clattering of pewter pots, harp, 
pipe, and sawtry; some sang of Jenken, and Julian; all which melody 
liked well the passenger, but he wanted money to abide by it, and 
therefore got him into Gravesend barge, and home into Kent. 

I made my way carefully to the river, for I mistrusted 
the fog’s ability to put a firm foundation under my feet 
if I fell into the Thames. 

Where the present London Bridge reaches from the 
northern shore toward Southwark is supposed to be the 
site of that wonderfully up-to-date restaurant described by 
Fitzstephen in his Latin history of London, written in the 
year 1180; 

Practerea est in Londonia, supra ripam fluminis . . . publica 
coguina: There is also in London, on the bank of the river ; a 
public kitchen (eatinghouse), 


Fitzstephen describes the beef and fish and birds which 
the traveler may eat there if he has no home or friend's 
house in London, but makes no mention whatsoever of the 
restaurant’s orchestra. I have sought diligently for the 
“jazzus concentus” or the “symphoniacus qui artem musi- 
cam jazzissiman docet,” but found nothing. Perhaps 
Fitzstephen considered the “harp, pipe and sawtry” jazzy 
enough, and not worthy of a place in his scholarly history. 

The only music I could hear through the fog came from 





ST. MAGNUS’ CHURCH, 
as it appeared to Dunstable, Morley, Dowland, Byrd, before 
the fire of 1666, and the first two arches of Old London 
Bridge with houses on it. Copied from an old print. 


an organ which I knew could only be in St. Magnus 
Church, by the river and close to the street which formerly 
led to old London Bridge. The ancient church,-which was 
badly damaged by the fire of 1666, was founded by the 
Danes when they ruled England centuries ago. Most of 
the upper part of the present church was renewed by Wren 
in 1676, but the older part was familiar to Chaucer when 
he took a house near by in 1379. John Dunstable, William 
Byrd, Thomas Morley and John Dowland often saw the 
low, square tower of old St. Magnus, standing at the city 
end of London’s one and only bridge. Morley wrote the 
music which is still sung to “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” whenever Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” is per- 
formed, And every singing society knows Morley’s “Now 
is the Month of Maying.” Dowland was so famous as a 
lutinist that Shakespeare wrote of him: 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
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Shakespeare himself passed by the door of old St. Magnus 
every time he crossed the bridge on his way to the Globe 
playhouse in Southwark. In his “2 Henry VI” he wrote: 


Up Fish Street! Corner! 


So I felt my way down the gloomy, winding, granite 
steps which lead from the higher level of the present 
bridge to the low level of Fish Street and Saint Magnus’ 
corner. I brushed against a big policeman in lower 
Thames Street, but he was either afraid of me or thought I 
looked respectable, for he let me pass and vanish in the 
mist. At last I reached the high iron palings which enclose 
a little bit of the old road that led onto the ancient bridge. 
I followed them till I came to a plain board fence shutting 
off the pubic from the excavations then in progress for a 
new building on the site of the old bridge’s first two arches. 
I knew that such a chance would never occur again, so I 
opened the gate and went inside the enclosure. I had not 
taken many steps—and very cautious steps they were— 
when a watchman flashed his bull’s eye in my face and 
asked me if I knew where I was. “Yes,” I replied, “I 
knew I was near St. Magnus Church and the river, but I 
must have lost my way, for your light shows me that we 
are standing under an arch of the old bridge which was 
built by King John before he signed Magna Charta. Think 
of the thousands of human beings who passed over this 
arch during six centuries! It was covered up about ninety 
years ago when the building which is now pulled down was 
first put up. The river used to flow under this arch before 
the wharves were built.” 

“You must have been reading the newspapers,” said the 
watchman. 

“Of course I have; and what is more, I write for one 
of them,” I answered. 

“What might be the name of your paper?” asked the 


Down Saint Magnus’ 


an. 

Then I breathed a name which I am convinced had never 
been uttered before under that old arch in all the long 
span from 1200 to 1921. 

“The Musicat Courter,” said I. 

“Never ‘eard of it,” said he 

“Well, the readers of the Musicat Courier will hear 
about you,” | answered, “for I don’t know what I should 
have done in this fog without your lantern.” 

The watchman lighted my path to the gate and I fumbled 
and guessed at my way up Fish Street Hill, down which 
every musician, poet, dramatist, great and small, from 
the days of King John to the reign of King William IV 
must have passed on the way to London Bridge . 

The old arch I stood under in the fog, which had borne 
the weight of Dunstable, Blow, Bull, Byrd, Purcell, Handel, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton is now demolished. No one 
will ever see it again. The difficulties of finding a firm 
foundation on the clay, wet sand and chalk under London, 
made it necessary to replace the ancient arches with a huge 
base of concrete. But no one can prevent the mists from 
the sea invading London in the dark days of November and 
bringing with them mysterious vistas of history and the 
imaginary presence of famous men and women long de- 
parted, , 

Washington Irving should have wandered through East- 
cheap in a November fog. When he was there he found a 
barber's shop, kept by an Irishman named M’Kash, on the 
site of the Boar’s Head Tavern more than a’ hundred 
years ago. Had he been with me a few weeks since he 
might have heard Dame Quickly chiding Falstaff and re- 
minding him of “Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the 
prince broke thy head for likening his father to a singing 
man of Windsor.” 





Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 





CALIFORNIA 


Acclaims 


KITTY 


BEALE 


Coloratura Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


The delicacy of her coloratura is a thing for marvel, in intonation it is accurate, 
in graces inimitable, her “Dinorah” was a finished bit of artistry. 


—The Oakland Tribune. 


Kitty Beale has a brightness in her singing art that redounded with poetic senti- 
ments and persuasive impulses.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Charming, presi piquant, she displayed a voice of sweetness, distinguished by an 


evenness 0 


tone .... . especially praiseworthy was her easy clear diction. 


—San Diego Sun. 


Her lovely voice like a golden-tongued flute rose and fell in cadences as soft as 
a summer zephyr.—The Pasadena Evening Post. 


Her voice is of great flexibility, brilliant yet exquisitely sweet, every note, run and 
trill as pure as a bird’s song . . . . . the Parla Waltz was a shower of pearls. 


—tLong Beach Press. 


Her voice is of captivating quality, with a warmth and purity of style, controlled 


with exquisite finish. 


Daily Palo Alto. 


Never has such unsurpassed brilliance and perfection in the musical art been 
afforded in this city. . . . . She has a beautifully clear flexible voice and a charm- 
ing personality-—-The Bakersfield Californian. 


© Ira L. Hitt 
MANAGEMENT: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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This Advertisement about 


(ISNEROS 


By the Critic of the PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
BULLETIN, December 11, 1921 : 
It was Mme. de Cisneros, a favorite of the 
palmy Hammerstein days, who carried off the chief 
honors of the performance, her Ortrud being mag- 
nificent in presence and posture and impressive vo- 
cally. So powerfully did she do her tremendous 
scene in the second act that the proceedings were 
halted while the audience expressed its congratula- 
tions. 


By the Critic of the PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
LEDGER, December 11, 1921 
Eleonora de Cisneros rose to commanding heights 
in her long aria of the second act beneath Elsa’s 
balcony. She brandished her purple raiment about 
her in the gloom like the wings of a vampire bat, 
vociferated ina way that matched the upfling of 
her arms and made stature and posture conduce to 
a telling effect. The voices of Elsa and Ortrud 
together were congenial and co-operative. 
The big audience “stopped the show” to applaud 
Ortrud’s aria. F. L. W. 





Photo by Albin 


By the Critic of the PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 


December 11, 1921 December 11, 1921 


Was written by 
the CRITICS of ALL the 
PHILADELPHIA News- 
papers following her appear- 
ance there as ORTRUD, 
alter like triumphs in the 
same role in NEW YORK 
Mer atGrs et 





By the Critic of the PHILADELPHIA EVENING STAR, 
December 12, 1921 


The “Lohengrin” was notable through the presence of two guest artists 
of wide fame, Eleonora de Cisneros and Henri Scott, the former a mezzo 
whose career embraces the leading operas of the world, including La 
Scala, and who has sung with the greatest artists of the operatic firmament 

Her treatment of the difficult role of Ortrud was the outstanding feature 
of the performance, which is no reflection on the lovely Elsa of Anna 
Fitziu, or the satisfactory Knight of Agostini, the wonder man who essays 
so many contrasting roles. Mme. de Cisneros brought to the involved 
and subtle part of the scheming wife of Telramund an authority, both 
in acting and vocalism, which gave to that sinister character a projection 
which was recognized by a tumult of applause after her big scene in 
the second act. 

The strength and beauty of her voice, with its wide range, which easily 
encompassed the high notes of her imprecation scene, were used with 
consummate artistry. Every tone was rounded and moulded and colored 
infinitely to express the various complex emotions of Ortrud. Her phras- 
ing, of course, not only was authoritative, but was dominated by a supe- 
rior intelligence and taste, and was such as to distinguish an artiste of 
first rank whose association has been with the foremost operas and who 
has sung under the great directors. Her histrionism was commanding 
compelling, and she made that second act a vital and deeply impressive one. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza would do well to let us hear more of het 


By the Critic of the PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Eleonora de Cisneros, formerly a popular member Not less admirable in its widely different way 


of the Campanini company, made a wonderful figure 
It detracts nothing from the beauty of 
Miss Fitziu’s impersonation of Elsa, always a part 


of Ortrud. 


was the Ortrud of Mme. Cisneros. To portray the 
character of Ortrud, and convincingly to communi 
cate a sense of the emotion by which she is domi- 


that elicits admiration and sympathy, to say that nated, is a difficult task which Mme. Cisneros ac 


Mme. de Cisneros made a greater impression in 
the unsympathetic role of Ortrud. 
cent, rising to tragic heights vocally and dramatically. 


complished with a very noteworthy ability. In the 
great scene of the second act she showed dramatic 
power of a high order, and in its entirety her im- 
personation was one of unusual merit and im 
pressiveness. 


She was magnifi- 





CISNEROS is one of the 
very few Americans who 


By the Critic of the NORTH 
December 11, 1921 

Eleonora de Cisneros, returning to opera after five 
years, quickly proved that her voice has gained in 
beauty and power and her acting in force during 


AMERICAN, 


have sung in every Great the interval. She made the sinister Ortrud an out 


Opera House of the World. 


standing figure, singing the second act music with 
thrilling effectiveness and acting with a full realiza- 
tion of the quality of the role. 


FOR TERMS and DATES address 


Concert Management, CISNEROS, Gregorian Hotel, New York 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 6) 

scenery and properties, especially designed and executed for 
this production by Boris Anisfeld, who, by his displays, 
put to blush all the Ziegfelds of “Follies” fame, as a more 
glorious panoramic production has not been seen in Chi- 
cago. A column of praise also could be written concerning 
the mise en scene, established and staged by Jacques Coini, 
whose master hand was felt all through the opera, handling 
the mob of ridicules, comiques, lyriques, tragiques, empty 
heads and devils with as much accuracy as though they 
were walking in a parade instead of jumping pell-mell all 
over the stage, entering from every side and exiting as 
though through traps. 

“The Love for the Three Oranges” will never be classed 
as grand opera, but even though its music is ultra-modern 
and difficult, the translation of the text in English would 
assure its permanency, if not in the home of grand opera, 
surely in that of the comic or light opera, where it has its 
raison d'etre. A good showman who would buy from the 
Chicago Opera Association its right on the production 
could reap a harvest touring the country with the most 
amusing burlesque opera of the day. 

“Tuas,” December 31 (Matinee) 

Opportunity, they say, knocks once at every one’s door 
and the most must be made then of it. The big chance in 
Marguerite Namara’s American career came on the last day 
of this year from two to five in the afternoon, when she 
appeared in the title role of Massenet’s “Thais,” To say 
the least, Mme, Namara is the big surprise of the season. 
Besides Miss Garden, several other sopranos have in sea- 
sons gone by essayed the role of the courtesan, the belle of 
Alexandria, but none have achieved such success in it as the 
For some unknown reason the house was 


newcomer 

somewhat cool, even though it recalled the young star nu- 
merous times after each act, but her achievements were 
such as to demand a greater number of performances for 


this artist. Several years ago, with the same company, Mme. 
Namara sang Micaela in “Carmen,” and made at that time 
only a lukewarm success with the public and none whatso- 
ever with this reporter. She has returned completely 
changed, as her voice has taken on much volume and the 
acid quality that marred her past work has completely van- 
ished and has been melted into a colorful, velvety, rich 
organ that encompasses with greatest ease high altitudes, 
while the medium is meaty, and those qualities, added to 
beautiful phrasing, impeccable intonation, made her Thais 
an exceptional one vocally; histrionically, with perhaps one 
exception, she is an improvement. Beautiful to look at, 















“Unusual = gifts 
of voice and in- 
telligence.” — New 
York American. 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Mme. Namara was regal to the eye; she has youth, a splen- 
did physique and a charming personality, and, though the 
part is one with which the public always associates Miss 
Garden, she seemed, at least to one auditor, her justified 
successor. a 

Opportunity, too, knocked at Edouard Cotreuil’s door and 
this at the eleventh hour, as, owing to the indisposition of 
Hector Dufranne, the French basso sang for the first time 
this season a role worthy of his talent. Since the days when 
Maurice Renaud was at his best, no singer has rendered 
the part as well as Cotreuil. He sang with great tonal 
beauty; his rich, mellow and voluminous voice spreading 
as a huge, sonorous organ gave eclat to the role, which, 
though a predominant figure in the drama, has often here 
been overshadowed by the Thais, but Cotreuil’s stellar work 
was on a par of excellence with that of Mme. Namara. 

Martin was Nicias—too small a role for his ability. Nico- 
lay was an austere and well voiced Palemon. The first 
concertmaster played the “Meditation” in a satisfactory 
manner, and Gabriel Grovlez showed himself much more 
at home than in “Manon.” His reading of the score was 
sane, nonobtrusive, and he held his forces well in hand at 
all times. The new French conductor is to conduct “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” next week, when that opera will be pre- 
sented with Galli-Curci and Muratore, and, judging him 
from his reading of “Thais,” much can be expected, even 
though Polacco conducted the first performance of that 
opera recently and made in it a personal success. 

“CARMEN,” Decemper 31 (EVENING) 

The last performance of the old year was popular solely 
on account of the artists as well as the opera chosen, as on 
a popular price evening the price of seats had been raised 
materially, orchestra stalls costing no.less than $10 each. 
Raising prices on New Year's Eve may be a custom, but it 
is a poor one. Even though the performance was excellent 
and the receipts close to ,000, the public in general, and 
especially the subscribers, do not enjoy such methods. “The 
Love for the Three Oranges” was given outside regular 
subscription nights. Is this fair to the subscribers? That 
opera is to be repeated next. Thursday night and then no 
more, at least for this season. What about the Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday evening and Saturday matinee sub- 
scribers? Are they not entitled to hear the novelties, which, 
by the way, have not been numerous this season, as the 
one above referred to has been the only one besides revivals. 
Does the Chicago Opera Association desire to kill the hen 
that lays the golden eggs? The hen, figuratively speaking, 
being the good customers of the Chicago Opera—the sub- 
scribers, who with the guarantors make plausible and pos- 
sible a ten weeks’ season. There are mows of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association who were delighted that many 
seats were vacant when “The Love for the Three Oranges” 
was presented, and newspaper men were informed that the 
receipts for that performance would only reap the small 
amount of $5,000, while the total receipts for the week 
would amount to $97,000—a record for the Chicago Opera 
Association (or company) since its inception. Passes were 
curtailed by order of the management, even though a few 
of them were sold just before the curtain went up in the 
lobby of the theater at the regular price for a seat. The 
writer can voych to the veracity of this, as one vendor ap- 
proached him; but of course he declined the offer and 
bought an extra seat at the box officé. 

This has little to do with the performance of “Carmen,” 
but little need be said of it inasmuch as all the singers were 
those heard at previous performances, with one exception— 
Garden had the title role, Muratore was the Done Jose, and 
Baklanoff, the Toreador, with Polacco conducting. ith 
Mason was the Micaela—a rale which no other singer of the 
company should have usurped, as in it she is supreme. Her 
Micaela is a classic. Sung as only Mason can sing it, it is 
a part as important as that of Carmen, and as far as ap- 
plause is concerned, she and Muratore divided first hon- 
ors—he, after the “Flower Song,” and she, after the “Je 
dis.” Was it not that the holiday necessitates short re- 
views, much would be herein written about Miss Mason’s 
transcendant art, her glorious voice, her superb delivery of 
the part, but in attesting that she was perfect in it, will 
cover her with the glory to which she is entitled. 


Opera Notes. 
So “Tristan and Isolde” will be produced after all? 
Good! 













TED SHAWN 


Announces the opening of a New York Studio of 


DENISHAWN@ 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 












EIGHTY WEST FORTIETH STREET 












ERSONAL instruction under TED SHAWN and assistant teachers. Classes now 

forming and Mr. SHAWN is now available for private lessons. Special em- 
phasis is being placed upon producing individual dancers for New York produc- 
tions. Original dances created and costumed to meet individual needs. 














Telephone : Longacre 7233 


For information regarding rates of classes and private lessons write or telephone 


MABEL R. BEARDSLEY, Manager 


EIGHTY WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical ge ge Ble Grogs? Pra yond 
department to re- 
quests that all and 
cal prize contests be sent to 


s 

Mrs. F. S, lidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. Contest ends April 15. 

Society for the Publication of American Music— 
Chamber music compositions and piano sonatas. 
William Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
York. Annual. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for composition, the style of which is to be designated 
later ; $400 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, vio- 
lin, piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N.Y, October 2 to 7, A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ veces, Sues piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Li rg, Kan. 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. The song on “Peace” 
contest ends February 1 and the one-act play contest 
ends March 1. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ylor a li agra ranging in value from 
105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. Contest ends in the spring. 

Jacques Gordon—Violin scholarship. Secretary 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago III. 

The Pulitzer Traveting Scholarship in Music—An- 
nual scholarship of the value of $1,500. Secretary 
Columbia University, New York City. 











“The Girl of the Golden West” is to be revived here for 
only one performance. Pretty expensive, isn’t it? But 
then the new Greek tenor, Lapasse, finds in the role of Dick 
his best vehicle for his vocal and histrionical qualities. Was 
not Edward Johnson known in Italy as one of the best 
interpreters of that role? If memory serves right, he sang 
it at La Scala in Milan, yet another tenor had to be ad 
to the already lengthy tenor list to sing it. 

“Pelleas and Melisande” will be given the last week of the 
season with Garden and M t in the leads. Who will 
be Arkel? Lankow, who for some unknown reason has 
not sung, or Cotreuil? We bet on the latter, as Lankow 
will probably make his debut when “Tristan and Isolde” is 
given week after next. 

The Musicat Courier announced a year ago that at the 
end of this year two Chicagoans would be made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. This proved to be true, as Harold 
F. McCormick, sponsor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
was recently made a knight in the French order, and the 
same honor only this week conferred on John Alden Car- 
penter, whose “Birthday of the Infanta” was also produced 
by the Chicago Opera Association. Today, the Musica. 
Counsen is in a position to know that a third Chicagoan 
will any day now be informed that the same distinction has 
been bestowed | by the French government upon him. The 
man _igeWell known to this office and though not today on 
the’ stage, he has appeared for many years in America in 

nd opera, on which today he writes most intelligently 
and fearlessly in one of Chicago’s most important dailies. 
Rene Devries, 


Spiering Entertains for the Sindings 

Theodore apating gave a reception last Sunday in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sinding, who were warmly greeted by the 
many guests. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Maclennan, Mr. and Mrs. Willy von Hoogstraten, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alberto Jonas, Mr. and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski, Mr. 
and Mrs. Emil Mix, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Warren, Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugen Higgins, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bruegger, 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, Germaine Schnitzer, Sue Harvard, 
Alma Beck, Lura Abell, Louise Cornelia Rider Pos- 
sart, Amanda Spannets, Frances Striegal Burke, Elizabeth 
Coolidge, Martha Martin, Mrs. Emanuel Recher, Ethel 
eon Sara Lewer, Andreas Dippel, ym a Meader, 
Ignaz Friedman, Cornelius Van Vliet, Mr. elman, Er- 
nest Urchs, J. Lawrence Edgar Varese, Herman Ep- 
stein, George Kuhn, Juon de la Cruz, Rubin Goldmark, 
Clifford Page, Paul Tietjens, Charles Hart, George Ran- 
denbush, Edwin Grasse, Christian Schiott, Carl August 
Lentz and August Palma. George Randenbusch and Charles 
Hart played the suite, op. 96, of Sinding, and Miss Beck 
—.* new song of Mr. Spiering’s for the first time, “Song 
of Girl.” 


Alfred Boswell Recital January 5 
Owing to erroneous information sent out by the manage- 
ment of Alfred Boswell, that pianist’s recital was announced 
in s Musicat Courter to take place at the Town 
ia on — 3. The correct date is Thursday evening, 
anuary 5. 
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One of the Great 


DEEMS TAYLOR, 
in N. Y. World. 


GNAZ FRIEDMAN played stupendously at 
Aeolian Hall last night. This stubby, gray 
man has a piano technique so utterly complete 
that his playing does not even seem effortless. 
He sits at the piano, exerting himself just about 
as much as would appear seemly in a good 
average player, and out of the instrument come 
such sounds as it seems impossible for any 
human pair of hands to evoke—glittering scales 
that approach, flash by and disappear with the 
speed of lightning and yet are so clearly fingered 
that every note is clear and round; runs in 
sixths, trills in thirds, chords that blare like 
trumpets, arpeggios that are like a caress—and 
never for a moment technique for its own sake. 


The audience cheered—something that doesn’t 
often happen in Aeolian Hall. He played an 
encore and they clapped and cheered again. 
Not until he had played three extra Chopin 
pieces would they let him go on with his 
programme. He is a great pianist, this Friedman. 


—December 16, 1921 





MAX SMITH, 


in N.Y. American 


JF you want to be thrilled by the “Tannhauser” 

overture, don’t go to concerts of the Philhar- 
monic or Symphony societies. Hear it in the Liszt 
transcription for piano as played in Aeolian Hall 
by Ignaz Friedman to an audience that went wild 
with excitement. 


How he did it the writer is unable to say. 
Surely it was not with ten fingers only that he 
enunciated those oily violin passages in cleancut 
legato octaves, while proclaiming sonorously the 
chant of the pilgrims! 


Yet where were the other hands that seemed 
to be scurrying over the keyboard? And behold! 
the feet, kept close to the pedals, offered no solu- 
tion to the mystery. 


It was stupendous, it was incredible, what this 
man accomplished—this Toreador among pian- 
ists, as one listener called him. For in technical 
prowess, in the triumphant victory over mechan- 
ical obstacles—not of one kind, but of all—he beat 
every one of his competitors to a frazzle, | 
care not whom you mention. As a master of the 


black and white claviaturr IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
IS A COLOSSUS. 
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Steinway Piano 


What Other Cities Think of Him 
BUFFALO A dominant figure even among the great 


pianists is Ignaz Friedman, Polish artist, who 
made his first appearance in this city last evening in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall. A man of sane, wholesome aspect, without mannerisms 
and with a serious and dignified presence, Mr. Friedman won the 
liking of his auditors instantly, and swept them off their feet by his 
splendid gifts and achievements. He is one of the greatest artists 
of the piano who has been heard here, pre-eminent by his remark- 
able virtuosity and the exceeding beauty of his musical utterance. 
Mr, Friedman has a surprising gamut of tonal volume and color. 
Whether he thunders or whispers, and he does both, his tone is of un- 
failing beauty and fairly luminous in its clearness. In crescendoes, 
his fingers are like steel hammers, and in pianissimos they are mag- 
nets which lure from the keys the most delicate, exquisite breath of 
sound imaginable. Mechanical obstacles do not exist for him, and 
he cannot always resist the temptation in passages of almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty to throw in a few notes which make them still 
harder. His technic is simply astounding and he uses it always as a 
means to an end, the delivery of the musical message in the most 
entrancing and convincing way.—Buffalo Express, Saturday, Decem- 


ber 10, 1921. 

WASHINGTON To Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was given 
last night by a capacity audience at the 

Masonic auditorium an ovation such as seldom falls to the lot of a 

performer. 

Lifted to the heights by his artistry, the audience acclaimed 
each number enthusiastically, and as he finished his last encore 
every one arose and called him out time and time again. After 
each group he was called out several times and in one group, the 
only way in which he could stem the applause greeting each num- 
ber was to begin playing. In this group, the third, he was forced 
to give three encores. 

To attempt to describe his playing is almost a hopeless task. 
When his hearers were not thrilled by the feeling, the magnificence 
and tonal beauty in the notes flowing from his touch they sat in 
amazement at the flawless technic with which he mastered the in- 
tricate runs and trills in some of his selections. It seemed almost 
unbelievable that a person could sustain some of the passages with- 
out error, yet not a false note crept in anywhere. Only the great- 
est of artists would have dared play such a program.—Washington 
Evening Star, December 13, 1921. 


TORONTO It is but seldom that the spectacle of audience 


cheering’and stamping is witnessed at a piano 
recital, but this is what happened at Massey Hall last week after 
Ignaz Friedman had conducted his stupendous interpretation of the 
Liszt transcription of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture. The audi- 
ence developed a voltage of enthusiasm like a partisan assemblage 
acclaiming a political chieftain. Friedman’s almost unequalled mas- 
tery of the resources of his instrument and his ability to bring forth 
an immense, mellow and unforced tone had enthralled his hearers 
earlier in the evening, and the final superb performance in the or- 
chestral style raised appreciation to a crescendo, The tribute was 
well deserved, for at all times the Polish pianist had used his powers 
wisely and without extravagance; good taste was as marked a 
feature of his interpretations as their amazing dynamic qualities, 
and fascinating precision. 

Apart from his technical and tonal perfections, Friedman 
showed himself at once a scholarly .and an emotional interpreter; 
with a rare gift of color and shading, so that his pianissimos were 
as beautiful as his fortissimos. The brilliance of his playing in ar- 
peggio passages and in other ornamental effects was memorable. The 
playing of the “Tannhauser” transcription (as signal a vehicle for 
the display of the orchestral style as pianoforte literature affords) 
was as masterly a thing of its kind as was ever heard in a Canadian 
concert hall. It was as unique in its transparency as in its flooding 
masses of tone. Not a grace-note in its gorgeous chromatic effects 
was slurred, while the steady pulsation of the main theme for the 
left hand gave an indescribably noble effect.—The Toronto Saturday 
Night, December 17, 1921. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSER’S WORK MAKES 
SPLENDID IMPRESSION AT OPERA COMIQUE 


Blair Feirchild’s Ballet-Pantomime, “Dame Libellule,” Wins Instantaneous Success—First Performance of “Dans l’Ombre 
de la Cathedrale’—Spalding Triumphs Again 


Paris, December 8, 1921,--There was real joy and pride 
in the bearts of the many Americans who were present 
last night, Wednesday, December 7, at the Opera Comique 
to witness the first performance of Blair Fairchild’s ballet- 
pantomime “La Dame Libellule.” It was the first time 
that an American composer’s work was presented on the 
stage of one of the government subsidized theaters in 
France, and it was received with such genuine enthusiasm 
as is‘ seldom witnessed in Paris, Fairchild’s music is truly 
delightful, very original, full of surprising changes which 
follow faithfully the graceful movements on the stage. It 
is always in complete harmony with the poetic charm of 
the story, and its orchestration is masterly. 

The story of “Dame Libellule” is a fantastic fable. 
The Toad is enjoying the brilliant, warm sunshine on the 
bank of a lake while the Bees are dancing around him. 
The arrival of the Lizard, and the Tumble Bug, drives 
the Bees away. Then the Lady Dragonfly (Dame Libellule) 
appears and dances before the Toad, the Lizard and the 
Tumble Bug. They fall victims of her seducing charms, 











grace and beauty and try to win her love. All the Tumble 
Bug can do is to turn somersaults while the Toad and the 
Lizard dance. The Lady Dragonfly likes the graceful 
dance of the Lizard best and gives him a flower. This 
arouses the jealousy of the Toad which delights the Lady 
Dragonfly who tantalizes the contenders by dancing her 
bewitching dances, first for the one and then for the other. 
In their frenzy they each = a quill from a porcupine and 
engage in a duel, The Bees appear and try to separate 
the combatants but to no avail, and finally the Toad is 
mortally wounded by the Lizard, and the Lizard asks the 
Lady Dragonfly to marry him. She is about to accept 
him when the Butterfly appears. She tries to attract the 
Butterfly with her dances but the Butterfly flits away and 
the Lady Dragonfly with the despair of unrequited love 
goes out in search of the Butterfly. The Toad dies sur- 
rounded by the Frogs and the broken-hearted Lizard re- 
mains motionless on a rock, 

Albert Carré, the director of the Opera Comique, has 
assembled the best artists of his ballet to interpret the 








“ONE COULD LISTEN TO AN ENTIRE 


PROGRAM OF 


CELLO MUSIC 


OF THE SORT OFFERED BY 


HANS 


HESS" 


San Francisco Bulletin, Dec. 5, 1921 


“HANS HESS THRILLS 





“HESS PLAYS CELLO 
AT THE CALIFORNIA 
—SOLOIST WELL RE- 

CEIVED BY AUDI- 

ENCE” 

“Hans Hess, cellist, ap 
peared as soloist with the 
California Symphony Orches- 
tra playing the D Minor con- 
certo of Laio. Hess has a 
finished artistry and draws a 
tone limpid and lyrical in 
quality, Equipped with an 
excellent technic, he prefers 
eloquence to brilliancy and 
plays with refined taste and 
poetic power, His reading 
was musicianly and appealed 
more through ite subtleties 
than through bravura."’—R. 
C, Brown, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Dec. 5, 1921. 


“HANS HESS, CELLIST, 
AT SUNDAY CONCERT” 


“One could listen to an appeal 
entire program of cello mu- 
sic of the sort offered by 
Hans Hess, master cellist, 
who was soloist with the Sym- 
shony Orchestra at the li- 
Scnle Theater. Seldom has 
it been the privilege of San 
Francisco's music lovers to 
hear a more delightful num- 
ber than the Lalo Concerto 
as played by Hess, The tones 
which he draws from his 
instrument are a _ delight 
whether denotin a light 
whisper or a loud cry.”— 


the experience. 


“HANS HESS—AN APPRECIATION” 
By Gladys Harned 


“Hans Hess, the famous violoncellist, has surely a 
message to give with his music. 
sessor of one of the finest instruments in the world, of the best music in cello 
and gifted as only few in this world are gifted, with 
years of devotion to his art, is ter of st 
among the contemporary cellists of the day. 
as we are to judge by what we hear daily and giving 
all due credit and gratitude for the appreciation which 
makes us proud of the products of our own locality, 
we nevertheless have to hear the finest occasionally 
in order to realize just what music really means. 
To the musician it is an inspiration; to the music 1 
lover it is one of those beauties of life which although  °!!°. cenidee the many en- 
he cannot copy, he can absorb and be the better for 
Like all true artists, Mr. Hess in 
building his programs prepared numbers which would 


for the stately sonnets of Corelli, or the Lalo concerto, 
displaying the marvelous technic of the player, there 
were still those shorter appealing numbers which show 
perhaps more than any the interpretative powers of 
the artist. Even without the ability to analyze the 
form or to distinguish the types of numbers, one could 
not help but enjoy the veritable magic of the music, 
that superb melody and heavenly tone which is for 
everyone who desires to hear and to call his own.””— 
Beaumont Enterprise, October 23d, 1921. 


LARGE AUDIENCE— 
CONCERT FUL- 
FILLS HIGHEST 
EXPECTATIONS” 


“Hans Hess gave a splen- 
The fortunate pos- did program containing some 
literature and brought out 
the resources of perhaps the 
s greatest and most difficult 
Prone of. all musical instruments. 
His playing displays great 
technical ability and a -_ 
order of interpretative gift; 
he has power and fire at his 
command, His skill in play- 
ing harmonics and using 
thumb position was a reve- 
lation to the student of the 





cores, Mr. Hess by special 
request prs ‘Kol Nidrei’ 
by Bruch and its wonderful 
melody of Jewish one was 
played with thrilling fervor.” 


to everyone. If one did not care particularly  ——Spokane College Echo, De- 


cember 7, 1921 


“HANS HESS MAS.- 
TERFULLY WINS 
HIS BAKER 
AUDIENCE” 

“Hans Hess thrilled Baker 
music lovers with his su- 
preme artistry. His audi- 
ence was afforded a genuine 
opportunity to hear the mel- 
low, masterful tones derived 
from an appreciative musi- 
cal soul and was enthusias- 





W. Seymour, San Francisco 
Bulletin, Dec, 5, 1921. 


“CELLIST STARS IN THEATER CONCERT” 


“Tans Hess cellist yesterday thrilled San Francisco music 
lovers with his artistry, when he appeared as soloist at the 
California Theater playing the Lalo Concerto in D Minor.”— 
R. M., San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 5; ‘ 


“HANS HESS WINS PRAISE—CELLIST DELIGHTS 
CROWDED HALL AT SPOKANE COLLEGE” 
“Mr, Hess gave great pleasure by his serious and uneffected 
reading of a good program. His tone is rich and melodious, 
he plays earnestly and with facility, The Corelli Sonata was 
ai artistic performance but was outdistanced by the brilliant 
Lalo Concerto, A master of his instrument both on the 
technical and artistic sides."—-Spokane Spokesman Review, 

Dec. 1, 1921, 


“HESS DRAWS HUNDREDS” s 

“It was evident that the Schubert Club had determined to 
make the concert a complete success financially for their zeal 
was rewarded with a large and enthusiastic , gathering of 
music lovers, tr. Hess is a master of pianissimos, his soft 
passages being warm and colorful. His playing of slow sus- 
tained legato phrases is as smooth as si) numbers 
dedicated: to Mr. Hess were evidently written for him, for 
they are exactly suited to his suave and flowin oye. The 
Boellmann Variations is a fine big work and Mr, Hess was 
arene ie ve two encores,”-——-Kenosha News, W. La Violette, 

ov. 15, 1921, 


tic to an individdal.”—The 
Baker Democrat, Nov. 29. 


“HESS PROGRAM SPLENDID” 


“Hans Hess, the famous cellist, was the attraction at the 
Auditorium, The recital demonstrated that Hess is a great 
master in his line. Hot Springs was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity of hearing this noted musician and will 
ge him again in the future.”"—Hot Springs Era, Oct. 


“CELLIST SCORES AT CALIFORNIA CONCERT” 


“Hans Hess fully justified his title as master cellist, when 
he appeared as soloist at the 38th Sunday morning concert and 
it was one of the most successful that the California has given 
this year. Hess won the enthusiastic approval of his audience 
with the beautiful rich mellow tones which he drew from his 
instrument.”"——San Francisco Call, Dec. 5, 1921. 


“MUSIC LOVERS WELCOME HESS—FINE 
RECEPTION FOR CELLIST LAST NIGHT” 
“The enthusiastic reception accorded Hans Hess by_ the 
large audience practically assures those who br t Mr. Hess 
to this city, that Port Arthur wants more of the t in music 
and musicians, Whether the music that Mr. Hess drew from 
his golden voiced instrument was soft and soothing, or raced 
through fiery passages, a silence settled over the hundreds of 
listeners such as might have filled an empty theater.”—Port 

Arthur (Tex.) Daily News, Oct, 21, 1921, 


BOOKING 1922-23 NOW 





Management of HANS HESS, C. LYNN REYBURN, Sec’y 
522 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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different characters. Sonia Pavloff was the Lady Dragonfly 
and she was admirable. Mona Paiva, as the Butterfly, was 
the very incarnation of grace, charm and beauty, and Mlle. 
Rosne’s Lizard was very artistic. There was real humor 
in the awkwardness of M. Thomas, as the Toad. Louis 
Hasselmans gave a very fine reading of the score, The 
ballet-pantomime was magnificently staged. 

First PerrorMANce or “DANS L’OMBRE DE LA CATHEDRALE” 

“Dans Ombre de la Cathedrale,” a lyric drama in three 
acts drawn from the novel of the same title by the popular 
Spanish author, Blasco Ibanez, was given its first per- 
formance at the Opera Comique preceding “La Dame Libel- 
lule.” The action of the opera takes place in Toledo, 
Spain, in the shadow of the famous cathedral. Manoel 
Luna, after an absence of ten years, returns to his home 
ill. Once an honest Christian he is now an anarchist. 
Manoel finds that his brother, Estaban’s daughter, Sagra- 
rio, had been seduced and later abandoned by her lover, 
and Esteban refuses to take her back. Manoel intercedes 
and Sagrario is taken back. Manoel falls in love with 
Sagrario and his great love turns his thoughts from anarchy 
to the divine power as the only power that could bring 
universal happiness. He is on his knees in the cathedral 
when a band of thieves, whom his own teachings have 
turned from a life of honesty, enter the cathedral to steal 
the jewels of the Virgin. In trying to prevent the theft 
Manoel is killed. 

The music is by Georges Hiie and is very mediocre. In 
the most elaborate third act, where the libretto gives the 
composer almost as fine an opportunity as the first act of 
Tosca gave Puccini, there is an utter lack of impressive- 
ness. Manoel dies in the longest death scene I have ever 
seen; he lingers much longer than Edgardo does in “Lucia.” 
M. Friant, the tenor, did all he could with the thankless 
part. M. Vieuille was excellent as Esteban, but the same 
cannot be said of Mlle. Davelli, who sang Sagrario. 

The production was gorgeous and the staging most ef- 
fective. The curtain of the third act rises on the vesper 
service in one of the chapels in the famous cathedral. 
The altar is in full splendor, illuminated by hundreds of 
candles, and the grouping of the ecclesiastics, the kneeling 
nuns, the celebrating priests and the worshippers is most 
impressive, Mr. Ibanez was expected to attend the per- 
formance but he was not present. 

Apert Spacptnc Scores Success. 

A capacity audience greeted Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
can violinist, at his recital at the Salle Gaveau Saturday 
evening, December 2. There are few artists who are as 
popular in the French capital as Spalding. He began his 
program with Corelli's sonata in D major. This he fol- 
lowed with the “Sicilienne et Presto” from Bach’s sonata 
in G minor, and Enesco’s sonata No. 2 in F minor. He 
merited the tremendous applause of his audience, as | 
have never heard him play better. The purity and beauty 
of his tone, the fine understanding, and his utter lack of 
exaggeration were a delight. The “Romanza Andaluza” 
and the “Zapateado” of Sarasate gave the artist the op- 
portunity to display his remarkable technic. Mr. Spalding 
also proved himself a composer of real merit. He played 
two of his own compositions: “Lettre de Chopin” and 
“Castles in Spain.” Andre Benoist was the accompanist 
—which is to say that the accompaniments were par excel- 
lence. He shared in the ovation given Spalding. 


Notes. 

Mime, Jenny Dufau, soprano, who a few years ago was a 
member of the Chicago Opera, gave a recital at the Salle 
Gaveau, Wednesday evening, November 30. Her program 
was made up of works by Scarlatti, Pergolese, Mozart, 
Schumann, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rameau and Ravel. 

Mark Hambourg, the pianist, gave a recital of Beethoven 
and Schubert works at the Salle Gaveau, Monday even- 
ing, December 5. 

me, Vera Janacopulos was the soloist at the concert of 
the Philharmonic Society at the Salle Gaveau, Tuesday 
evening, December 6, Serge Koussewitzky conducting. 

Fiske Church, an American tenor, appeared in a concert 
at the Salle Gaveau Friday evening, December 2. His pro- 
gram contained numbers by Brahms, Ravel, Fairchild, 
Hageman, Hahn and Tyler. Mr. Church has a good voice 
and his singing shows careful training. He was assisted 
by Gabriel Bouillon, violinist. THEODORE BAvER. 


Agnes Armington Laidler Assists at Club 
Concert 


At the Christmas party held at the Women’s City Chib 
on December 28 there were many unusual and attractive 
features. Agnes Armington Laidler, together with other 
well known singers, gave a program that was highly satis- 
factory and delightful. Miss Laidler’s rich contralto sang 
its way into the hearts of her audience. She gave a group 
of old negro spirituals and followed these with a group of 
English ballads. Mr. Hassels was Miss Laidler’s accom- 
panist. At the beginning of the program the entire audi- 
ence joined the artists in singing some old Christmas carols. 

The Women’s City Club has a membership of 2,500. Mary 
Garrett Hay is president. 


Perfield Teacher Presents Pupil 


Marguerite Colwell, a teacher of the Perfield Pedagogical 
System, presented a pupil, Hila Vandenbosch, in a recital 
at St. Cecilia, Grand Rapids, Mich., on Thursday evening, 
December 8. Miss Vandenbosch, only sixteen years old, 
delighted the audience and won the favor of the critics. 


Claussen Appearing as Symphony Soloist 
On January 27 Julia Claussen will appear as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in Kansas City, and two 
days later she will give a recital for the South Shore Coun- 
try Club, Chicago, the latter being her second appearance 
in the Windy City this season. 


Hempel at Carnegie Hall January 13 


Frieda Hempel will give her second New York recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 13. The prima donna will be assisted by Coenraad V. 
Bos, at the piano, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. 
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A Note From 
THEO KARLE 


Tenor 








To My Friends: 


A few lines to announce that I am now 
under the exclusive management of the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., at 16 West 36th Street, New 
York City. 

I appreciate the good wishes and patronage 
of the many local managers with whom I have appeared, 
and I hope to sing soon again for all of them. The 
International Concert Direction will be glad to furnish 
information regarding available dates. All engagements 
already booked will be sung as scheduled. 


I wish all of you a most happy and successful 


1922! 
As ever yours, 


Ae, 


P. &. I shall continue to record exclusively for 


Brunswick Records. 








KNABE PIANO 





Exclusive Management 


International Concert Direction, Inc., 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street, New York City 
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The Paris correspondent of the Musicat Courier 
sends New Year greetings from his new office at 
10 Rue de 1l’Elysee, s 

sarc tad i 

Merely glancing through the latest issue of P. V. 
R. K.’s. M. D. taught us a lot of things we never 
knew before: for instance, that Frieda Hempel’s 
husband’s name is Otto C. Kahn; that Grace Brad- 
ley has changed her name to Alice, and that Ric- 
cardo Stracciari is going to sing at La Scala this 
winter. ‘These are, indeed, exclusive bits of news, so 
exclusive that we shall not reprint them, with or 
without credit. 

- —-@--—- 

Philadelphia has swung into line on the Music 
Week idea. The Art Alliance has voted to hold one 
the coming year, the date of which will be announced 
shortly. It is planned not only to have a large num- 
ber of important public musical events, but also to 
carry the musical message into the homes, into the 
churches and into the schools. A series of musical 
contests will be inaugurated and some important 
mass chorus effects will be brought out. 

——— Soo 

There is in process of formation in New York a 
league of music students, whose organization meet- 
ing is to be held this (Thursday) afternoon, Janu- 
ary 5, at 315 West Eighty-sixth street. The object 
of the proposed association is to bring about more 
social intercourse among the music students, a great- 
er degree of artistic comradeship, and practical co- 
operation in the pursuit of material advantages, such 
as reduced prices of admission to concerts and opera, 
etc. The preliminary prospectus is a promising one 
and deserve much support. 

——-@ —-- 

Undismayed by the fate of “The Polish Jew,” 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza is thinking of putting on Max 
Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” at the Metropolitan next 
season. “Mona Lisa” is not as bad as “The Polish 
Jew” (nothing could be!), but it is an opera that 
achieved no real success even in Germany, any more 
than the other operas of Schillings have. One can 
go so far as to venture to believe that Schillings, a 
mediocre conductor and a more than mediocre com- 
poser, of no originality, would have remained a 
thoroughly insignificant figure in music indeed if he 
had had to depend upon his own efforts to earn him 
a livelihood. 

omen mniteaneg 

The Nashville Music League has issued a little 

folder entitled “Nashville Music League a Great 


Inspiration.” The officers of this league are: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth F. Price ; vice-president, Mrs. W. C. 
Hoffman; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. A. B. An- 
derson, and it appears from this folder that the 
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league is a new organization with a big purpose. It 
plans to bring more music and better music into its 
community life, especially to children. First of all 
it proposes to codperate with the Nashville Sym- 
phony Orchestra in presenting a series of orchestral 
concerts of bright, attractive programs by the great 
composers, designed to interest and please children, 
Little stories will be told about the pieces to be 
played, and the instruments of the orchestra will be 
shown and explained to the young people. The or- 
chestra is to play these charming programs for a 
price all kiddies can afford—25 cents. If a grown 
person brings a child he may come for 25 cents also, 
but if he is selfish enough to come alone, he must pay 
50 cents. The league has other splendid plans, but 
for this season its great purpose is the Children’s 
Symphony Concerts. 

Bravo, Nashville! Let us hope there will be no 
selfish grown-ups, and that everybody will gather 
in the children off the streets and take them to hear 
the symphony concerts, That is the real foundation 
of our future American life. 


— =-@— -— 


“LOW-BROW NOTES” 


Here is some material from the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra which is worth quoting because of 
its wide bearing on the symphony situation in gen- 
eral, It consists of what the Cleveland Symphony 
business calls “Low-brow Notes,” and a letter from 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, general manager of the or- 
chestra, tells why they were sent out. “The sending 
of these notes came about in this way,” says Mrs. 
Hughes. “A special effort was made to interest 
young business men in the Cleveland Orchestra, as 
there was so large a number of them who had never 
heard it and were not even familiar with the civic 
work that it was doing. A good many season tickets 
having been sold to people who were not familiar 
with what a symphony concert was, I had the idea of 
having sent to such subscribers this letter in the ver- 
nacular to give their perfectly good minds something 
familiar to which to pin their attention and to take 
away the fear of the unknown. Take as a specific 
instance the Cleveland Advertising Club, members 
of which bought a hundred season tickets. We have 
received from every member the assurance of their 
pleasure and satisfaction in attendance at the con- 
certs. One man said; ‘I bought those two tickets out 
of friendship to you, intending to give them away. I 
was ashamed not to be seen there at all, and so 
went to one concert and, to my surprise, found | 
liked it. Nobody else is going to get those tickets 
from now on,’” : 

So much has been said about msuic and baseball 
that the “Low-brow Notes” which here follow will 
be of especial interest. They take the form of a 
letter : 


Dear Sirn—We are giving you a little inside information 
about the Cleveland Orchestra and its first pair of con- 
certs, October 20 and 22, at Masonic Hall. 

It has often occurred to us that the only other piece of 
collective human machinery that could be compared to a 
symphony orchestra in its perfection of technic is a base- 
ball nine. You will agree with us on the particular merits 
of inside baseball if you are what is known as a “fan,” bit 
we would like to add to your fanning proclivities by calling 
your attention to the inside working of a symphony orches- 
tra. With a little initiation, we believe that you will soon 
be convinced that for smooth execution of the collective 
human brain, there is nothing in the category of our mun- 
dane activities that can hold a candle to the symphony 
orchestra. 

Instead of nine men “up on their toes,” here are ninety— 
the Speakers, Ruths, Cobbs of their profession—all of 
them out for season records, and every man of them not 
only “on his toes,” but also on the tip of the conductor’s 
baton. We consider this a first rate fanning proposition, 
in the ocular as well as the aural sense, and we have an idea 
that as soon as any one knows the position of the piccolo 
and the tuba as well as he knows those of the short-stop 
and first baseman, he will get the symphony habit. We are 
enclosing a diagram of the players and their. positions. 

The first half of the program will be the symphony No. 
5 in C minor, op. 67, by Beethoven. This music has lived 
and been an inspiration to mankind for over a hundred 
years. No composer had quite the “punch” or the elemental 
vitality that Beethoven had. The symphony on the first 
program is in four divisions or movements, This is, to be 
sure, an “earful,” but it is a good, red-blooded message, and 
the composer is going to see that you get it. He drives 
home his text in the first movement with Rooseveltian 
power. In the second movement you will be transported 
on the crest of a glorified tune played by all the cellos in 
unison, while in the finale there is revealed a pageant of 
triumph and glory. 

We want to mention the works of two other composers 
that will be given during the second part of the program. 

The Frenchman, Debussy, introduced into modern music 
what is known as impressionism, a “back to nature” method 
of expresion in tones. In the piece entitied “Clouds,” it is 
not difficult to imagine oneself lying prone on the ground 
and gazing upward into the azure to watch the floating 
softness of the clouds, with their solemn march, dissolving 
in gray tints lightly touched with white. In the second 
number, “Festivals,” we are in midst of a fantastic 
carnival. The infectious and the riot of indus- 
trial color set the nerves atingle with exhilaration and ex- 
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citement. It has the effervescence of champagne, if you 
what we mean. 

The final number, “Death and Transfiguration,” is a tonal 
masterpiece of clairvoyant power. In this magnificent por- 
trayal of the final act of the human drama the composer all 
but achieves the miracle of tearing aside the curtain and 

iving us a glimpse of the great ond, “of that bourne 

rom whence no traveler returns.” We are not only 
bathed in a-sea- of tome; but also we are momentarily 
transfixed, if not actually transfigured. 

The Cleveland Orchestra is truly “big league,” and we 
don’t want you to miss the opening a of the season, 
October 20, 8:15 p. m., at Masonic Hall, 

~~ <e- - 


EUTOPIA 


If President Harding cast Secretary of State 
Hughes into a dungeon for a few years and finally 
cut off his head on account of differences of opinion 
on religious matters, the school children of the 
United States might be better prepared for the his- 
tory of England during the troubled times of Henry 
VUI. Such was the treatment Sir Thomas More 
received from his sovereign in 1535. But we very 
much doubt if Secretary Hughes is as enthusiastic 
a musician as Lord Chancellor More was. . Every 
Sunday he laid aside his robes of office, put on a 
surplice, and took his place in the choir of Old Chel- 
sea Church, beside “the silver, winding Thames,” 
in a village several miles west of London. Sir 
Thomas More sang in Old Chelsea Church for the 
last time May 13, 1534. 

The great city has spread far beyond Chelsea dur- 
ing the past 387 years, but the old church still stands, 
and the title of More’s famous book has become 
one of the standard words of the English language. 
Every music student has dreamed of an “Eutopia,” 
where everything is bright and cheerful and every 
effort is crowned with success. 

My Eutopian proposition at the present moment 
is that the Peace Conference should set a limit to 
the size of symphony orchestras for the next ten 
years. Military historians have frequently noted 
that victory is not always on the side of the biggest 
battalions, and competent critics will agree with me 
that the best music is not always on the side of the 
largest orchestras. Therefore, in the interest of 
the taxpayer and for the sake of international econ- 
omies I propose that all wind instruments larger than 
a bass tuba shall immediately be scrapped. And 
along with the super-tubas should go sarrusophones, 
sousaphones, glockenspiels, celestas, E flat clarinets, 
piccolos, triangles, tam-tams, castagnets, xylophones, 
tambourines. 

Music, in fact, must be made safe for mediocrities, 
and the world is to enjoy a Ravel holiday. Natur- 
ally, all double bassoons, bass clarinets, and other 
cowardly, sneaking forms of submarine instruments, 
are to be banned entirely. But I fear I am more 
Eutopian than More was, and my dream is but a 
castle in Spain. 

—-—-@— —-- 
IN ILLINOIS 


The Southern Illinois State Normal University 
Bulletin for 1921, including announcements for 
1921-1922, has just been received and indicates that 
this school is doing an admirable work for the ad- 
vance of musical education. The musical faculty 
includes: Glenn C, Bainum and Julia Dickerman 
Chastaine, violin; Helen Smith and Ruby Robertson, 
piano, and Harold K. Pritchard, cornet. Music is 
included in many of the regular courses. Free in- 
struction in instrumental music is also offered, and 
the paragraph which carries this information states 
that, encouraged by the interest in the violin, cornet 
work, etc., the management has opened three music 
rooms, each provided with a piano, and an organ has 
been added to the equipment, so that any student 
who wishes to prepare himself to lead the music in 
his school with either the organ or piano, may be 
accommodated. The extent to which music is used 
in the general courses of study is not entirely clear 
from the data here given, but it appears that ele- 
mentary music and “Music Methods,” which proba- 
bly applies to musical pedagogy, are included in first, 
second and fourth year courses, both in the general 
course for eighth grade graduates, the language 
course, the art course and the household art course. 
The bulletin gives, on pages 54 and 55, complete de- 
tails of the several courses provided for the study of 
the theory and practice of music, and it is evident 
from the subjects here noted and the textbooks used 
that the education is very thorough both in theoreti- 
cal and practical branches. In addition to violin and 
piano, the wind instruments are taught. There is 
also a university chorus, band and orchestra. The 
college is situated at Carbondale, Il, a city of 7,000 
inhabitants, — unusual inducements in the way 
of board and social advantages. The cost of tuition 
is extremely moderate. Such work as this school is 
doing in music must prove a distinct advan to 
the progress of music throughout the Middle West. 
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TIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Stravinsky writes a letter to Diaghileff which is 
published in the London Times of October 18, and 
which thanks the dance producer for giving a hearing 
to Tschaikowsky’s “The Sleeping Beauty.” In his 
communication Stravinsky calls that ballet a master- 
piece and emphasizes not only the simplicity and 
spontaneity of its melody, but also the freshness, in- 
ventiveness, ingenuity, and vigor of its workman- 
ship. According to Stravinsky, most of the music 
of Tschaikowsky is typically Russian, a quality which 
many inexpert commentators have denied it hereto- 
fore simply because “the soul of the Russian peas- 
ant” is not obvious at all times in the form of folk 
tunes. Naturally a radical like Stravinsky admires, 
too, the way “Tschaikowsky never feared to let 
himself go, whereas the prudes, whether raffines or 
academic, were shocked by the frank speech, free 
from artifice, of his music.” The younger Russian 
dwells particularly on his great colleague’s power of 
melody and on the fact that he possessed the ex- 
tremely rare and precious gift of being able to create 
melody, and “it is absolutely indifferent to me,” 
adds Stravinsky, “that the quality of his melody 
sometimes was unequal.” In conclusion, the com- 
poser of “Petrushka” calls “The Sleeping Beauty” 
a convincing example of Tschaikowsky’s great crea- 
tive power, and points out that, with keen culture, it 
reproduces through musical language the character 
of the period of Louis XIV. London has heard 
Tschaikowsky’s ballet, while New York has to con- 
tent itself with Stravinsky’s assurance that it is 


good. 
eRe” 


The Boston Herald calls the attached an interest- 
ing bit of “still life” observed at a Friday afternoon 
symphony concert there recently: ’ 

An old woman, wrinkled as a withered leaf, 
Sat hunched in a seat in the second balcony, 
Silent as a gnome while the music wove fancies 
With magic thread into her imagination. 
Expressionless she was, and old as winter, 
Heedless of the gusts of music. 


When the music was over 
She resumed munching an apple 
That she had held suspended in her quavering hand. 


eeRme 


Do you remember the fine old days when a piano 
teacher was not considered a really good pedagogue 
for a child unless he could make the youngster cry 
at the lessons? Our own initial instructor had a 
method of rapping our knuckles with a ruler when 
we transgressed technically. In later boyhood we 
studied with the gentleman who paid for our board 
and whom we called “Pop” when we were away 
from the piano, He had a habit of cuffing us be- 
hind the ear when we slipped a musical cog, and that 
is how we came to realize that we were no Mozart. 
On one occasiog he took us to a ball gave and dur- 
ing the ride thither, and return he made us recite the 
notes contained in all the major and minor scales 
and construct verbal chords of the tonic, dominant, 
etc. Finally, just before we reached home, he asked 
something about a 6-4 chord. “That was the score 
today, Pop,” we answered. Then we got two cuffs 
and were not allowed to have dessert for dinner. 

eRe 


“The meanest thing one opera singer can wish an- 
other” (is M. B. H.’s musical New Year thought) 
“is, that he slip on the ice and break his contract.” 


ene 


Among all the mariy holiday cards that reached 
this desk—and for which we herewith extend heart- 
felt thanks and reciprocal good wishes—the most 
attractive was that of May Peterson, with its gold 
embossed full length portrait of that artist. 


Merci, aussi, to the anonymous donor of the cig- 
arettes, but will the a. d. please remember next year 
to have them plain instead of cork tip, and to make 
the brand Murad instead of Dimitrino. 


Arthur Friedheim, Lisztianer and pianist extraor- 
dinary, gave a recital recently in Toronto, and after 
the last number his dressing room was invaded by 
admirers, from whom he received one thousand com- 
pliments and five separate and different invitations 
for post-concert suppers at the hotels and restau- 
rants of the town. The pianist. was considering the 
proposition in some embarrassment when a sixth 


candidate for host approached him rather timidly 
and asked in a low voice: “Are you an abstainer?” 
“Far from it,” the pianist answered. “I have six 
bottles of champagne at home,” contined the pianis- 
simo gentleman, “and I”—before he could go any 
further, Friedheim exclaimed: “I accept your invi- 
tation.” 
RRR 

While every one else is resolving everything in the 
world for the New Year, the modernistic composers 
hold out stubbornly and refuse to resolve their 


chords. 
azeReR, 


We are too innocent and trusting to know what 
Deems Taylor is trying to get at in the following, 
from the World of December 22, but perhaps you 
might be able to make a correct guess: ‘ 


The close of the opera witnessed a curious demonstration. 
Many of the boxes were still full of bitter-enders and 
perhaps a fifth of the audience downstairs remained stand- 
ing in their places applauding. Directly the curtain had 
fallen a crowd of about seventy-five, all Italians and all 
men, ran down the aisles to the orchestra rail clapping 
loudly and shouting at the tops of their voices for—Mr. 
Gigli. The soprano and tenor took several calls together, 
with the orchestra rail contingent shouting “Gigli!” and the 
rest of the house* merely applauding. Some one threw a 
corsage bouquet to Mme. Jeritza. More applause from the 
seats, more shouts of “Gigli!” Finally, after several more 
curtain calls together, the soprano retired. Mr. Gigli took 
a call alone, the tumult and the shouting died as suddenly 
as it had begun, and the rest of the audience, after ap- 
plauding a little longer, went home. Throughout the even- 
ing Mme. Jeritza did not take a single curtain call alone. 
At her first appearance she was allowed to take six. 
Curious. 

neRme*e 


Jennie Irene Mix tells us a tale which is good 
enough for a press story, Here it is: 

The day the morning papers announced that Ire- 
land’s star was rising in the political firmament Alice 
Nielsen came very near losing a recital engagement, 
and all because, on her mother’s side, she has simon 
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pure Irish blood. Miss Nielsen arrived at the Grand 
Central Station in New York from her suburban 
home at Bedford Hills just in time to catch the train 
for her concert destination. But instead of going 
directly to the train she stopped to send a cablegram 
of congratulation to one of the great leaders ot the 
Irish cause whom she had met many a time when 
singing in London at Covent Garden. She was so 
exuberant as she wrote the message and smiled so 
radiantly at the young man who took it, that, as he 
counted the words he read them. Then he remarked: 

“Guess you must be Irish, same as me. I was 
born in Belfast.” 

“I was born in this country,” replied Miss Nielsen. 
“But I’m just as Irish this minute as if I'd been 
born in Belfast, too. Hew I wish my mother had 
liven to see this day! She was heart and soul for 
the Irish cause, and if she hadn’t had a whole house- 
ful of children to bring up she’d have gone into poli- 
tics and stumped the country in aid of her people. 
And she could have done it. She was a college 
woman and could have put some of the senators 
of her day or of this to shame as a speechmaker.” 

The young man straightened up, his eyes flashing. 

“Say, I believe I'll send a cablegram myself. Send 
it to my old mother over there, She’s all on the 
Irish side, too.” 

“You do it! You do it!” exclaimed Miss Nielsen. 
“Oh, if I could only send my mother a message! 
But—perhaps—she knows. She would want to come 
back, though, and fight for the cause. Do you know 
what was one of the last things she said before she 
died? It was about Ireland. She said——” 

Miss Nielsen’s accompanist seized her by the arm 
and said: “I’ve been waiting there on the train for 
you! I came to find you! You're holding the train! 
Come, quick !” 

Later, when the conductor came for the tickets 
he told the prima donna: “When I heard it was 
Alice Nielsen who wasn’t aboard, I’d have held the 
train if I’d been fired for it.” 

To which she replied: “You didn’t hold it for me. 
You held it for Ireland!” 

np, 

Nilly: “I love the music of Nature.” 

Willy: “Well, it’s cheaper, anyway.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





IDOLS OF THE PUBLIC 


Under the heading of “La Tete de Ture en 
Musique,” our Parisian contemporary, Le Courrier 
Musical, prints a series of timely articles upon the 
subject of those musicians who are or have been the 
idols of the public but the pet aversions of the critics 
and of a certain class of musicians. “Tete de Turc,” 
which, being interpreted, means Turk’s head, is the 
French name for the object of that form of amuse- 
ment and exercise common at fairs and circus side 
shows which consists of throwing baseballs or other 
missiles at the head of a nigger or a stuffed effigy 
intended perhaps to represent one of your enemies 
with whom you wish to “get even.” Its application 
to the musical artist who is constantly the object of 
attack is felicitous, for the critics and musicians who 
are “after his hide” have no more reason than people 
have who throw things at the Turk’s head. 

The musicians mentioned by the writer in Le 
Courrier Musical as having been specially subject to 
this sort of attack are Puccini, Auber, Thomas, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Borodine, Gounod and 
Massenet. Of these, American readers will be chief- 
ly interested only in Puccini for the reason that, 
even in America, there are a good many musicians 
who condemn him for his alleged habit of “writing 
down to the public.” 

In France, Puccini is one of those who “possesses 
the inherent quality of drawing to themselves the 
most malicious of criticism, injury and invective, just 
as the lightning rod possesses the quality of attract- 
ing to itself electricity from the sky.” He is one 
of a group of composers whose name is “synony- 
mous of stupidity, foolishness, ignorance, lack of 
talent, bad taste and banality.” 

“Of what is Puccini accused? I have read many 
articles about this composer. I have read others in 
which his name is not mentioned except by way of 
vituperative allusion. I quote at hazzard: ‘Such re- 
fuse as “La Tosca” .»’ ‘The would-be musical 
macaroni of Puccini .” ‘That is not music 
’, ‘Perhaps it is necessary to give the public 


musically non-existent works such as “La Tosca” 
’ 


“I condense, J abridge, but the tone will be recog- 
nized. Certain critics and certain musicians write 
that sort of thing as unconsciously as they smoke 
their cigarettes, and with as little thought. 

“Without thought !—Let that be their only excuse. 


I have long sought in vain for a serious, conscien- 
tious, comprehensive and equitable analysis of the 
work of Puccini among the writings of those who 
deceive themselves into the belief that they have 
the power to direct public opinion. 

“But then,’ one day cried one of my interlocutors, 
‘you are one of those who approves of an artist 
kneeling before the public, servilely flattering its 
taste—-——’ 

“I have quoted this literally for the reason that it 
implies the only reasonable criticism among the many 
uttered by Puccini’s detractors. 

“Puccini has won an immediate success, and it is 
the principle of the critics not to let themselves be 
deceived by any applause which may be attributable 
to other causes than to the talent of the composer. 
But as the years pass and this success continues, the 
constant favor of the public becomes itself an element 
of critical appreciation and saves the work at least 
from the accusation of being artistically non-existent. 
One may continue not to personally care for these 
works, but one cannot, without inviting ridicule, deny 
to them certain merits which belong to all work that 
has lived. 

“Shortly before the war I had occasion to listen 
to the third act of ‘La Vie de Bohéme’ in company 
with an important French composer, Suddenly my 
companion leaned toward me and exclaimed with 
a fervor that I recognized as being that of genuine 
admiration: “That’s great stuff! It sure is well put 
together and fits the action to a “T.” That Puc- 
cini’s some bird!’ Then, suddenly catching himself 
up, he whispered anxiously: ‘But you mustn’t tell 
anybody I said so!’ 

“At that moment I understood the reason of the 
persecution. We must not acknowledge that Puccini 
possesses admirable qualities, not because it is not 
true, but because it is too much so.—There are many 
things in the work of this Italian upon the strength 
of which I have no hesitation in translating ‘maestro’ 
into ‘master,’ ” 

comsmaprenni(i sentences 
IN ROME 

Our idea of no repertory would be that which 
the Teatro Constanzi, Rome, promises for the Len- 
ten season. The leading features are to be three 
Mascagni works, directed by the composer; “I! Pic- 
colo Marat,” “Lodoletta” (which even Caruso and 


Farrar could not save for the Metropolitan), and 
“Tris.” 


22 
PHANTOMS OF FAME 


1 have just had a conversation with the leading 
protagonist of American music among music pub- 
lishers, His remarks were vigorous and to the point. 
He speaks with the authority of many years’ expe- 
rience, and what he says cannot be either questioned 
or doubted. 

lhe last thing he said on this occasion was, “Write 
an article about it!” That is easy, and perhaps it 
will prove entertaining as well as useful—or should 
one say useful as well as entertaining? For will it 
be useful? Will the American composers to whom 
this reflection of the remarks of the publisher is ad- 
dressed be able or willing to follow the suggestions 
here given? 

It is doubtful, It is more than doubtful in view 
of the fact that this publisher has made similar sug- 
gestions to the composers themselves but has failed 
to obtain any response. Why? Were the composers 
unable, or unwilling, to carry out these friendly and 
practical suggestions’? The publisher says they were 
unwilling, not unable. They could have carried out 
the suggestions if they had wanted to. But they did 
not want to. They were (and are, according to this 
publisher) chasing a false ideal, and being false to 
themselves and their own natures in so doing. 

What is it all about? you will ask, It is this: that 
American composers of piano music are highly suc- 
cessful in the production of first, second and third 
grade music, but that they “fall down” when they 
undertake any compositions in higher grades, They 
produce nothing that will be popular with advanced 
students. When they do attempt to enter this field 
they write abstruse, non-melodic works that nobody 
wants, They fear or are ashamed of simplicity of 
melodic and harmonic outline, 

“Do you think the, have melody?” this publisher 
was asked, “I am cure of it!” he replied, and he 
mentioned names and facts to substantiate his claim. 
He told of instances where composers had written 
real, useful music, and had them “advanced” beyond 
it until nobody wanted their work. 

There can be no doubt about it that these state- 
ments are perfectly correct, American composers 
have, with very few exceptions, shown themselves 
either unable or unwilling to handle the higher 
grades successfully. Personally the writer is con- 
vinced that it is not inability but unwillingness, 
These composers are pursuing a false ideal. They 
are suffering from a species of defective vision 
which makes it impossible for them to see the people. 
Wishing to shine before the select few, they forget 
that the great composers of the past generally did 
not shine before the select few until after they were 
long dead. They did shine before the people. The 
people were their friends, the critics their enemies. 

What the American composer should strive to at- 
tain is a musical style which may be understood by 
the ordinary, average, plain, everyday American. 

“What!” they ery. “Lower our art to the peo- 
ple. Nevaire!” 

That is not an exaggeration. It is just the sort 
of exclamation one actually hears. 

They forget, these composers, that the people 
whom they scorn love the works of Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Wagner ; 
love, in fact, the works of all of the composers whom 
we call “great” because they have been able to in- 
vent melodies and have been able to dress up these 
melodies in such fashion that they make satisfactory 
concert pieces—that is to say, pieces long enough 
and varied enough to hold the attention through an 
extended period of cumulative emotion. 

We were listening not long ago to a sonata by 
one of the leaders of our younger school of American 
composition. It was full of good melody. But in- 
stead of being proud of this melodic gift the com- 
poser was evidently ashamed of it. Instead of let- 
ting his melody flow naturally he ruined it by exces- 
sive modulation and the use of modern dissonances. 

The question often suggests itself: have these 
composers ever intelligently analyzed any of the 
works of the great masters? Do they know how 
many bars of straight melody there are in a Chopin 
fantasie, a Wagner prelude or a Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony? It is greatly to be doubted. As has been 
mentioned before in these columns, one of the most 
surprising things in music is the result of influence. 
People who are Wagnerian, for instance, see, ap- 
parently, in Wagner only abtruse harmonies. In 
other words, they see only the arrangement, not the 
underlying thought. When Sinding’s popular 
“Woodland Rustlings” came out a few years ago 
there were immediately dozens of imitations of it— 
some published, some not. All of them rustled quite 
gracefully but there was no wood except in the heads 
of the composers. In other words, there was accom- 
paniment but no melody. 


This is excusable in foolish amateurs who seek Did you ever stop to consider the wonderful pos- © 
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borrowed fame. But it is inexcusable in profes- 
sional composers with real talent—and if one be- 
lieved that the composers to whom this article is ad- 
dressed did not possess real talent, we would not 
write the article. But they have real talent. That 
is the pity of it. They could do so much if they 
only would, They could very quickly place the 
American school on its feet if only they would not 
persistently chase after a false ideal. 

The commonest failing of those who stand more 
or less in the public eye is the desire to be thought 
well of. We see it constantly. Instead of getting 
down to brass tacks and being strictly practical, 
doing practical things in a practical way, they chase 
“Phantoms of Fame.” They want to sit before the 
piano and play their compositions and have the elite 
public gasp and exclaim, “How wonderful!” instead 
of “How beautiful!” as if beauty were not more 
wonderful than anything else in this ugly world! 
They want to be respected as erudite musicians. 
They are technic-mad. They like to feel superior, 

Let us offer a couple of quotations: “If one has 
melody all else is easy,” said Ludwig Thuille, direc- 
tor of the Munich Royal Conservatory. “One al- 
ways has technic enough to say what one has to 
say. Invention and technic go hand in hand,” said 
Arnold Schénberg, modernist. That is true, that 
declaration of Schénberg, unless one begins to play 
with technic, whereupon technic will immediately 
desert you and turn a scornful back upon your in- 
sincerity and your faithlessness to your own self 
and to the cause of true art. 

Be as modern and as complex as you please, if that 
is the natural trend of your musical thought! But 
is it? Do you never—never ?—twist your melodies 
to fit into modern harmonies? Do you let your 
thought flow along naturally and peacefully, without 
effort or conscious control, as did Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Wagner, and the rest of the real ones, only 
taking care to select the best of the thoughts and 
to discard the others? Or do you sit at the piano 
and experiment in monstrosities and insincerities so 
as to deceive the world and yourself into the belief 
that you are great? 

If you do that you are not great. True greatness 
consists in having the courage of your convictions, 
your real convictions—being yourself, your real, 
natural self without rouge or make-up. Oh! You 
may be pale, but you may be lovely in spite of the 
pallor. People do not always like the handsome 
man with athletic figure and swollen muscles, or the 
buxom, red-cheeked beauty with her thoughts upon 
her mirror and her rouge jar. No. People in this 
world know that these things have very little value, 
that service is the real thing and that real beauty 
consists of being one’s self—natural, unaffected and 
unassuming. 

And that is true also in music. Arrangement does 
not consist of modulation and of abstruse harmonic 
progressions and dissonances. It consists of de- 
fining and building up a series of melodic lines. If 
you have no melody you should not compose. But 
if you have melody you should sacrifice everything 
(if you call it sacrifice, which you should not) to 
the development of that melody, If you have melody 
you have something worth while—and be sure that 
it is the only thing that is worth while. The devel- 
opment of it into important piano pieces is chiefly 
a matter of piano technic and will (i. e., fixity of 
purpose), the unchanging desire to retain the melo- 
dic line while embellishing it with all of the elements 
of piano virtuosity as developed by Chopin, Liszt 
and others whose works are familiar to us all. 

It is only a matter of ideal. Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms—even Schumann—failed in many cases be- 
cause they were unwilling to bow to the limitations 
of the piano, to make their works genuinely pianistic. 
The blame for the failure of the American com- 
poser of piano music lies, certainly, in large part at 
the door of the teachers, who teach harmony, coun- 
terpoint, form, but fail to teach analytical arrange- 
ment. The piano student who takes up composi- 
tion should be taught from the very first lesson how 
to arrange simple harmonies and melodies into bril- 
liant piano forms. And composers who care to heed 
the remarks here uttered (inspired remember, by 
an important and influential publisher), will take 
the trouble to discover in how many effective ways 
the simplest harmonies have been arranged for the 
piano by the great composers, and to what a great 
extent the works of these composers depend for their 
worth. upon simple melody, simple harmony and 
complex arrangement. For instance, Chopin’s “Ber- 
ceuse” or “Revolutionary Etude,” Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum,” Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” Henselt’s 
“If I Were a Bird,” and similar pieces which depend 
for their success as much, almost, upon the’ ar- 
rangement as upon the melody. 
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sibilities of a simple major or minor chord? Wag- 
ner, whom most people think of as an inventor of 
new hatmonies, made some of his most effective 
motives from a triad pure and simple, or with the 
addition of fleeting passing notes. Consider, for in- 
stance, the “Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla” 
(“Rheingold”), Siegfried’s horn call, or the motive 
of the “Mastersingers” (the third motive in the 
overture), and a dozen other motives from the 
operas! And as for the development of a single 
chord, look at the first 109 bars of “Rheingold,” 
which are made entirely from a single major chord, 
unchanged except by arrangement pure and simple, 
and yet building up one of the most magnificent cli- 
maxes in the whole literature of music. 

Even the modern composers—those who write 
useful music, music people want to play and hear 
(and that is the only kind of music that is any 
good )—work along the same general lines, except 
that their harmonies are more complex. Their har- 
monies are more complex, but just as sustained. 
Look at the work of Debussy or Ravel or Rachmani- 
noff or other sane moderns, Instead of using simple 
triads they use altered chords, augmented chords or 
seventh chords, but the chords are sustained just as 
was done in the past, and the melodies are made 
out of notes of the chord with occasional passing 
notes, just as they were in the past. These, and a 
few others, are the same ones, and they have ar- 
rived at their methods by evolution from the old. 
But the mad ones have not. They have made modu- 
lation a god, and instead of dealing in fleeting pass- 
ing notes, they deal in fleeting modulations. 

And the result is, something nobody wants and 
nobody can understand,” as this publisher expressed 
it. “Here we have a set of children’s pieces,” he 
continued, “children’s pieces; and not one of the 
musicians who examines music for us can understand 
them. We have all heard them and none of us 
know what they are about. Children’s pieces!” He 
sniffed with impatient anger. And no wonder. For 
he knows perfectly well that such pieces do not ex- 
press the feeling or sentiment of the composer, and 


. that, if the composers themselves were to be asked 


to pass on just such pieces by other composers, they 
would be the first to declare them worthless. 

They do not really like that kind of music them- 
selves. It is doubtful if they would teach it to their 
own piano pupils or would encourage their com- 
position pupils to adopt any such manner. They 
know what practical sanity is, and they preach it to 
others, but they are unwilling to practice what they 
preach. 

Why is it that America has built up a splendid 
song literature but almost no piano literature, al- 
most no orchestral literature? It is because the 
majority of our successful song writers lack the tech- 
nical facility to write high grade piano music, and 
those who have the technic to do so are so technic- 
mad that they will not do what they might with their 
talent and ability. They get lost in the forest of 
facility. Their technical learning destroys the sanity 
of their point of view. Like the Teutonic philoso- 
phers, they substitute words for thoughts. They 
couch the simplest of ideas in such abstruse forms 
of expression that the ideas are lost and nobody 
knows what they set out to say in the first place. 

You want to write “American” music? Very 
well, the American likes simplicity. When he buys 
music, whether by Giuseppe Verdi or Joseph Green, 
he buys simple music. If you want to express 
Americanism you must start out by being simple 
—— For Americans are simple and prac- 
tical, 

The only Americans who are not simple and prac- 
tical are—these composers. FF 


DENVER’S “CHAMBER MUSIC PARTY” 


An interesting tentative which deserves emulation 
is now in its second successful year in Denver. This 
is the socalled “Chamber Music Party.” It consists 
of a group of sixty-five couples formed into an or- 
ganization for the purpose of supporting concerts 
given by the Denver String Quartet. Concerts are 
given every three weeks on Sunday afternoon at 
five o'clock at the homes of members of the organi- 
zation. This winter twelve concerts will be given. 
The quartet is made up of professional players: 
Henry Ginsburg, first violin; Walter Nielsen, second 
violin; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, and Sigurd 
Frederiksen, cello. The programs include works by 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert, Mozart, Franck, Chad- 
wick,. Grainger, Schumann,’ Brahms, Borodine, 
Glazounoff, Beethoven, Albeniz, Grieg, etc., and a 
note at the foot of the program invites subscribers 
to attend the final rehearsal on the Friday morning 
before the concert. The whole plan is ideal. This 
is the proper way to give chamber music, and its 
promoters are meeting with the success they deserve. 
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MUSIC IN COLLEGES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


A report has been issued by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, on the status in 
1919-1920 of music in the colleges and high schools 
of the United States, which is in some ways encour- 
aging, in some ways just the opposite. The infor- 
mation here gathered was the result of a question- 
naire prepared by a joint committee of the National 
Education Association, Music Teachers’ National 
Association, and Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. It appears that this questionnaire was not 
mailed out to the schools and colleges, but was print- 
ed in the Music Supervisors’ Journal in January, 
1919. This, perhaps, accounts for the comparatively 
small proportion of replies. It is a pity that our 
Government could not gather statistics and give an 
absolutely complete report on this important sub- 
ject. However, the report at hand is useful in indi- 
cating the direction of progress if not the present 
scope of the work. 

It seems that a fair proportion of colleges and 
high schools are offering music courses in one form 
or another, and that a good many of them are giving 
credits for music work done in the school, or with 
private teachers out of the school, or both. It does 
not appear, however, from this report that, in any 
case, an especially talented pupil is taken in hand by 
the school or college authorities and guided in his 
musical studies. Music is just one of many studies, 
not, in any case, a specialty. Many schools, in order 
to encourage instrumental music study, own and 
lend instruments to the pupils. The proportion of 
schools which bear the expense of applied music is 
small, but there is a growing interest in the idea 
of the school itself offering instruction in instru- 
mental performance. The practice of owning and 
lending instruments is growing, particularly as a 
large number of organizations in the various cities, 
such as commercial associations, Rotary Clubs, etc., 
are contributing funds for this purpose. 

Some figures will be of interest: Out of 419 col- 
leges from which replies to the questionnaire were 
received, 232 allow credit for music. Only a very 
small number of high schools gave answers to the 
questionnaires, 359. In_ these, 2,078 courses are 
offered, granting 970 credits (or 970 of them grant- 
ing credits). The courses are as follows: required 
chorus, elective chorus, assembly singing, boys’ glee 
club, girls’ glee club, mixed glee club, orchestra, 
band, harmony, other theoretical work, music appre- 
ciation, history, piano, violin, other strings, wind in- 
struments vocal study. There are only thirty-two 
schools whith bear the expense of applied music 
lessons, i. €., lessons on some intruments ; 116 which 
credit outside music study, and 125 which own and 
lend instruments. 

Copies of this report may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 
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HAYDN AND THE HAPSBURGS 


When Haydn composed the Austrian national 
anthem—probably the most beautiful national 
anthem, in existence—he never would have believed 
that his melody was destined to outlive the reign of 
the old house of Hapsburgs. Yet such is the fact. 
The Emperor Karl has been carried off to a Portu- 
guese island on a British cruiser and the Allies have 
decided that no Hapsburg or Hohenzollern is to 
misrule and mislead the peoples of Austria and 
Germany® With the political side of the question we 
have-nothing to do, but it is certainly a matter of 
considerable pride to musicians that a beautiful 
melody by a great Austrian composer should become 
one of the permanent musical treasures of the world. 
The tune has travelled very much farther than the 
words for which it was written have spread. We 
very much doubt if there is a church in America, or 
any other land where the English language is 
spoken, which has not heard Haydn’s melody under 
the name of the hymn “Austria.” Truly, as the 
poet Keats said: “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” A fellow countryman of Keats, the greatest 
of English historians, Edward Gibbon, raised an 
incredulous smile 150 or more years ago when he 
warned the proud Hapsburgs that Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones” might be read when their name and fame 
were forgotten. But even Gibbon would have been 
amazed to foresee that the agreeable tune by Prince 
Esterhazy’s orchestral conductor was to outlive the 
Hapsburgs. 

The Russian national anthem cuts a sorry figure 
in the world today. As a melody, pure and simple, 
it has not captured the public. It may be said to 


have disappeared with the Romanoffs. When the 
Bourbons came to an end in the French Revolution 
in 1793 the new tune of Rouget de Lisle, “La 
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Marseillaise,” soon became the national melody. 
Napoleon came and went without a comment in the 
musical world. But the Emperor Karl, a Hapsburg 
whose other crown of St. Stephen is descended from 
a remoter ancestry (through devious Polish and 
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Anjou strains) than any other crown in Europe 
except that of the English King, has passed into 
enforced retirement, while the beautiful melody, 
composed to honor his house, continues to make 
friends with the whole wide world. 





VIENNA OPERA AUDIENCE UNDISTURBED 
BY HUNGER RIOTS CLOSE BY 


Korngold’s “Violanta” Furnishes Crass Contrast to Grim A. tuality—Social Changes in Austria's Musical Life—Furtwiingler 
a Favorite—Reiner Leads in Conductors’ Contest—Borowski and Belousoff Create Sensation—Wadler Startles 
with Novelties—Schénberg Society in Trouble—Other News 


Vienna, December 10, 1921.—If any proof was necessary 
of the fact that Vienna’s love of art and particularly of 
music was not to be daunted by any adverse outward cir- 
cumstances, then this proof was given in a most convincing 
manner on the Thursday of last week, which will go down 
as a “black” day in Vienna’s history. It was the day 
when many thousands of workmen and unemployed from 
the outer districts, almost frenzied by starvation, assembled 
to march into the heart of the city, in long rows, to pro- 
test against a social order which will permit unheard-of 
luxury’ and wealth to dwell side by side with their own 
pitiful poverty. And while the splendid lobby of the Bris- 
tol Hotel was torn to shreds by a crowd driven to insan- 
ity by many years’ hunger, while hundreds of luxurious 
shops were plundered and thousands of windows broken 
to pieces, the Staatsoper just across the Karntnerstrasse 
was peacefully proceeding with its performance, with an 
undisturbed and attentive audience listening to the strains 
of Korngold’s “Violanta,” the one-act opera depicting the 
splendor of a Roman carnival in the Renaissance era. 
Can one imagine a more striking contrast? Nor was this 
the only remarkable coincidence of that memorable night, 
for just a few blocks away, in the celebrated Burgtheater, 
at that same hour an assembly of literary connoisseurs 
witnessed the first Vienna performance of Heinrich Mann’s 
fine French revolutionary drama, “Madame Legros,” in 
which a wild mob storms the Bastille. History repeating 
itself. 

New Socitat TENvENCIES IN Musica Lire, 

Competition is the keynote in our musical affairs now- 
adays. Time was when Vienna’s muical doings were ruled 
by a sort of Monroe Doctrine applied to art, with the 
Philharmonic series, the Kurz concert and the annual re- 
cital by that beloved local pianistic god and social favorite, 
Alfred Griinfeld, furnishing the corner-stones of the pass- 
ing ‘seasons, interpolated by a few occasional visits of 
such internationally noted artists as Ysaye, Huberman, 
Flesch, d’Albert, Schnabel, Culp, Gmeiner or Gerhardt, 
who were greeted with a greater or lesser degree of en- 
thusiasm, without, however, causing more than a casual 
ripple on the smooth, unchanging surface of Vienna’s 
musical countenance. 

But things have greatly changed in this respect of late. 
Enterprising new managers have quickly perceived the un- 
limited financial and moral possibilities which had so far 
remained undeveloped and, strange as it may seen, the 
economic ruin of this country following the complete col- 
lapse of our currency also must be credited with a share 
in spreading Vienna’s fame as an art center. It has in- 
duced many thousands of wealthy foreigners to visit this 
city, the existence of which had all but escaped their notice 
thus far. These were attracted, of -course, primarily by the 
prospects of the high local exchange rate of the dollar, 
frank or pound, and by the consequent small amount of 
these currencies to be spent here; but once here, they 
were soon converted into believers in Austria’s artistic 
achievements. And though, to be quite frank, the majority 
of these visitors will crowd the Staatsoper to hear Puccini 
or Strauss, while shunning the serious orchestra concerts, 
the sheer fact of their presence has brought a new incen- 
tive to the once peculiarly conservative Austrian capital 
We are more international in our aspects nowadays and 
broader in our musical scope. 

Undoubtedly there never was a better field for musical 
enterprise here than there is just now. New men have 
come up with new ideas and new vigor back of them, and 
these have successfully taken up the combat’ against con- 
servative Vienna. Society, which had been the sponsor of 
musical activities here for centuries back (just think of 
the times of a Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven), has been 
swept away by the mighty tempest of the post-war revo- 
lution. And so the former oligarchy of conservative 
society has gradually given way to a new spirit of democ- 
racy in music, which though still resting upon a few lead- 
ers will grow in strength and in effectiveness as its fruits 
begin to ripen. 

REINER IN THE LEAD 

Schuricht, in fact has already led in place of Lowe, one 
of the regular Konzertverein ‘concerts, making a mildly 
impressive debut with his reading of Brahms’ first sym- 
phony, while his rendition of Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde” in another concert showed him to be a rather sober 
conductor lacking in imagination and strength, though 
auite satisfactory in the lyrical passages of that work. 
Better success fell to Egon Pollak, who made us ac- 
quainted with Rachmaninoff’s third symphony. a somewhat 
lengthy affair apparently inspired more™gy Tschaikowsky 
than by its composer’s own genius. 

Of the three conductors likely to become successors to 
Léwe, the deepest impression, without a doubt, was made 
by Reiner, who had completely won Vienna on the occa- 
sions of his former visits. This time he conducted, as a 
novelty, Ottorino Respighi’s “Ballata delle Gnomidi,” an 
impressionist piece excelling by the richness of its or- 
chestral colors, and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” which 
he invested with a downright diabolical wit, marking an 
overwhelming success for the brilliant young Hungarian 
conductor from Dresden, who, we hear, is earning new 
laurels in Italy. 

Conpuctors’ CoNnTEST. 

The invasion of a new and more altive spirit dates back 
to 1919, which marked the advent here of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. Since taking the leadership of the Tonkiinstler 
series he has performed veritable wonders with that once 
mediocre orchestral bedy, and one is not saying too much 


in stating that he has practically broken the supremacy 
formerly held by Weingartner’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Furtwangler has brought a new impulse to orchestral 
Vienna, creating a spirit of competition which is begin- 
ning just now to show its good effects upon the Konzert- 
verein, the third large symphonic organization here. This 
orchestra has for years past been in the charge of Fer'di- 
nand Lowe, a man of profound musical knowledge and 
taste, embodying the conservative Vienna school that was 
and closely connected with this city’s musical tradition by 
his friendship with Brahms and Bruckner, Since, owing 
to ill health, he is about to retire completely to his post 
as director of the State Academy of Music, nothing seems 
more natural than to look for a successor who, without 
being more of a radical than the patrons of the society 
will accept, will be able to stand an equal second to Furt 
wangler’s rival organization. There has been some won- 
dering as to who the heir apparent should be and it ma¥ 
not be amiss to suppose that the candidates will be Fritz 
Reiner, of Dresden; Egon Pollak, of Hamburg, and Carl 
Schuricht, of Wiesbaden, all of whom have recently been 
“guest” conductors within our walls. : 
Tue New Korncoip Sones AnD Orner Novecties. 

In the Pollak concert we heard an “Overture for a Merry 
Play,” by Josef Rosenstock, a sparkling, fresh composi 
tion which has made new friends for this talented young 
pupil of Franz Schreker, while Maria Olszewska, contralto 
from Hamburg and soon to become a member of our Staats- 
oper, made her bow with a new song cycle by Korngold, 
entitled “Songs of Farewell,” which young Erich himself 
accompanied at the piano with his keen enjoyment of his 
own music rather too clearly emphasized. They are pleas- 
ing—perhaps too pleasing—pieces, about on the level of a 
more modernized Eduard Lassen, and conceived in the 
familiar Korngold style, rich in shifting harmonies but 
rather meager in musical substance. Ags one local critic 
put it, the title of the cycle should be “Songs of Return,” 
to characterize the continual bobbing up of passages rem 
iniscent of Korngold’s earlier works. 

Among the other distinguished guests of this city within 
the last few weeks we were pleased to welcome a group of 
Swedish musicians, highly esteemed in their native country, 
who had journeyed her at the request of their government 
to study Vienna’s musical institutions, with a view to intro- 
ducing some of the successful features at home. Thus an 
artistic intercourse is to be inaugurated by which, we trust 
both parties will benefit. . : 

The orchestral concert which our Swedish visitors be 
stowed upon us may be considered an auspicious beginning. 
Nils Grevillius, who led our Philharmonic Orchestra, surely 
is a conductor of unusual qualities, impressing by virtue of 
a spontaneity and technical assurance which seems remark 
able for one so young. The symphony by Hugo Alfvén 
which was heard for the first time in this concert, marks a 
new departure by its treatment of the human voice as an 
“orchestral” instrument. The two solo voices, soprano and 
tenor, singing exclusively on the vowel “a,” blend per 
fectly with the orchestral texture, which, by the way, is 
surprisingly varied in color, accomplishing some novel ef 
fects hardly ever before attempted. Both composer and 
conductor were given a hearty welcome. 

Natives Have Harp Stanp 

Against such illustrious visitors our younger local con 
ductors naturally have a difficult stand, in spite of the ex- 
cellent work done by some of them. To Dr. Hans Pless, a 
young Austrian, who is giving a series of symphony con 
certs, falls the credit of having given the first local per 
formance of Scriabine’s intensely interesting “Poéme de 
l’Extase,” while Bernhard Tittel, of the Staatsoper, who is 
his own financial backer for a number of orchestral con 
certs, adheres to more classical programs, and a newly 
founded “chamber orchestra,” consisting of a select num- 
ber of Philharmonic players, led by Rudolf Nilius, proposes 
to work along the same lines. A series of Sunday after 
noon “Pops” is conducted alternately by Martin Spérr and 
Anton Konrath, the latter being a highly gifted young con 
ductor who is gradually coming to the fore. ; 

Aside from all these concerts, there is one more series 
called “Workers’ Concerts,” promoted by the Socialist Party 
of Austria in conjunction with the municipal authorities, 
and intended to supply the laboring classes with good music 
at low prices. In order to understand fully the tremendous 
importance of these orchestral concerts one must realize 
that not only workers, but also wide circles of intellectuals 
are at present practically excluded from the concert halls, 
owing to the immensely high admission fees. Hence doc- 
tors, professors and students flock to these “Workers’ Con 
certs,” which accordingly are attended by audiences con 
sisting in the main of the musically and spiritually elect. 


Mayo Wapter Intropuces STARTLING Nove.ties, 
_It_was at one of these concerts that Mayo Wadler made 
his Vienna debut, and the reception accorded him after his 
rendition of Max Vogrich’s “Memento mori”—a symphonic 
poem for violin with orchestra, new to us—must have con 
vinced this American artist of Vienna’s quick appreciation 
of real merit. In his two subsequent recitals Wadler dupli 
cated his success with programs as far removed from the 
conventional as they were from the hackneyed. A broad 
space in his concerts was given to modern American com 
posers—quite a novelty in local concert halls—of which 
Albert Stoessel, Marion Bauer, Samuel Gardner and Cecil 
surleigh immediately struck Vienna’s fancy. Mayo Wad 
ler’s last recital assumed the character of a social almost as 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 
answers are printed below. The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic be acquired 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 

2. Can-a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 
4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 


marily to be players, not teachers? 


In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 


distinctiéns and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 





LEO ORNSTEIN 


In order to acquire a technical equipment which will en 
able a student to become a virtuoso, [ do not believe that 
intensive training can be delayed much beyond the ages of 

Depending upon the individual re 
quirements of the student this age will 
vary somewhat. Those possessing 
natural technical facility and whose 
school work does not overtax them 
with undue home preparation can af 
ford to continue a regular course of 
general study longer than others. As 
early as possible, however, school 
work should be lightened. 

The importance of school training 
lies not so much in its function of 
imparting knowledge as in the devel- 
opment of the mental faculties of the 
student. Through the study of musi 
cal theory, form, history and the spe- 
cial study of an instrument, the mind 
can receive as good a training as by means of the ordinary 
school curriculum. It is infinitely more possible to study 
general history, Latin, ete., after the age of twenty-one 
than it is to begin to prepare for concert work aftér that 
age The latter is virtually impossible, whereas with an 
inclination for learning and culture it is possible to study 


thirteen or fourteen 





A peda 


all one’s life 

As, regards those who intend to teach, the situation is 
quite different, A very good technic and also a very broad 
knowledge of music literature may be acquired without in- 
terferittg with school or even college, and the broader the 
teacher's experience the better will he be able to understand 
and direct his pupils. A teacher should be able to play 
sufficiently well to illustrate any point under discussion dur 
ing a lesson, but the endurance necessary for concert work 
is not required of him, Jt is to gain this endurance that 
prolonged hours of practice are necessary, and for one 
expecting to devote his life to teaching time thus spent 
would be thrown away. The essential quality of a great 
teacher is the ability to diagnose the part.cular case pre- 
sented by each individual pupil. He must be able to rec 
ognize deficiencies of mentality or character which are the 
causes of more special difficulties. The mere routine of 
technical drill and musical criticism can be obtained from 
almost any source, but fundamental faults, such as care- 
lessness or laziness of mind, require the inspiration and 
help of ‘the best teacher to overcome. Broad experience and 
a study of practical psychology are the most essential ele 
ments in the preparation for a teacher’s career. I believe 
that school and college can give this better than any other 
source, and therefore I believe in it for those who wish 


SUE HARVARD 


1 and 2. During the years thirteen to seventeen I think 
general education should come first, with as much musical 
instruction and practice as the health, talent and interest of 
the pupil may warrant. From seventeen to twenty-one a 
broad musical education should be the 
objective, with special emphasis on 
the particular branch of the art which 
the student desires to master; at the 
same time, some attention may be 
given to languages, literature and such 
allied subjects as will broaden the 
student's intellectual outlook—and for 
which he may have the time. 

In singing I should say that rarely 
is it possible for a concert singer to 
acquire a mastery of the art before 
the age of seventeen, or even twenty- 
one for that matter. Usually it is 
Abeda much later. 

Certainly maturity of voice as well 
as af intelligence would seem essential for the proper inter- 
pretation of the finer things in vocal literature—given, of 
course, a reasonable endowment of both voice and intelli- 
gence And the proper training of both faculties is not 
to be gained in a few months or even in a few years. As to 
the mastery of the mechanics of instrumental performance, 
that may be another matter. 

3. I think a general education undoubtedly makes a bet- 
ter musician, 

The ideal teacher would be one whose intellectual 
equipment and mastery of both the theory and technic of 
his particular subject would be of a very high order, pre- 
suming of course that he has the gift of imparting his 
knowledge to others and inspiring them to successful effort. 
There are great singers and instrumentalists who are very 
poor teachers. Also there have been excellent teachers 
who have never been successful performers. Nevertheless, 


to teach 





[ should say that all students, even those who expect to 
become teachers, should strive for the best possible techni- 
cal equipment, which would prove of the greatest possible 
value, whatever the later professional activity of the stu- 
dent might be. 


Lyell Barber on Tour 

Lyell Barber, whose list of dates for the season is al 
ready a large one, obtained triumphs in three cities last 
week, as per the following criticisms: 

“Truly a master of the piano.”—Watertown (N. Y.) 
Standard. 

“Too much praise cannot be given to Lyell Barber. His 
numbers were wonderfully executed and proved so popular 
with the audience that he was recalled for two encores. 
Mr. Barber is as great a pianist as has appeared here.”— 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times, 
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“He played the piano with rare discretion.”—Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 

He displayed magnificent technic and played with ease 
and forcefulness. That his work was deeply appreciated 
was evidenced by the hearty applause which each of his 
numbers received. A leader among young American pian- 
ists."—Canton (Ohio) Daily News. 


Sapirstein-Godowsky Wedding 


Vanita Godowsky, elder daughter of Leopold Godowsky, 
the pianist, and Mrs. Godowsky, was married on Saturday, 
December 31, at the Municipal Marriage Bureau, New York, 
to David Sapirstein, pianist, Alderman Cruse officiating. 
Witnesses for the young couple were Berthold Neuer, gen- 
eral manager of the Knabe piano warerooms, and H. O. 
Osgood, associate editor of the Musicat Courter. On New 
Year’s Day Mr. and Mrs. Sapirstein held an informal re- 
ception at their new home on Riverside Drive, at which 
they were assisted in receiving by the bride’s father, Leo- 
pold Godowsky. The younger Godowsky daughter, Dagmar, 
was married a few months ago to Frank Mayo, the well 
known actor. 





Fitziu, Rubinstein and Kochanski at Biltmore 
Musicale 


The fifth Biltmore Friday Morning Musical will be held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday 
Morning, January 6. The artists appearing on this occasion 
will be: Anna Fitziu, soprano; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
and Paul Kochanski, violinist. 


Sascha Jacobsen at the Stanley 


In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter it was inadvert- 
ently stated that Sascha Jacobinoff filled a two weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Stanley in Philadelphia, Pa., whereas 
these appearances should have been credited to Sascha 
Jacobsen. Mr, Jacobinoff has been meeting with his usual 
success in concert both as violinist and conductor. 








St. Olaf Choir Begins Eastern Tour 


(By Telegram) 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir opening concert Pabst Theater, 
Milwaukee, great success. Enthusiastic audience, Choir 
sings magnificently. (Signed) B. M. 





LISTENING WITH HER FINGERS 


Jascha Heifetz, who is creating the same furore with his playing this season as he has in previous American tours, 
played recently for Helen Keller, who “listened” with the aid of her sensitive finger tips placed ayainst his violin. 
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UNIVERSAL SONG 


A VOICE CULTURE COURSE FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 





PURPOSE 


To popularize the subject of Voice Culture. To make “CORRECT VOICE CULTURE FOR EVERY- 
ONE?” a reality. 


To place in the hands of teachers a concise method of instruction which will give to students a correct 
point of view and a working routine which will gradually develop whatever vocal talents they possess. 


To make practical “VOICE CULTURE, A SPECIFIC SUBJECT, IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF AMERICA.” 


.— ae — ee 


ADVANTAGES 


The class method does not aim to take the place of the private method of instruction, but it has been 
demonstrated that it contains distinct advantages over the private method of instruction for beginners. It 
stimulates a more widespread desire for private instruction. 


The distinct advantages of CLASS INSTRUCTION are: First, economy of time, since it reaches a greater 

q number of students; second, economy of tuition expense for the student; third, it gives the students an 
opportunity to compare voices and observe the development of others; fourth, it gives the opportunity for 
class discussion of the underlying principles of voice culture; fifth, it eliminates nervousness, which is one of 
the greatest stumbling blocks in the path of progress of the young singer. 


OPINIONS 


DR. FRANK E. MILLER, Prominent Throat Specialist, Authority on Vocal Science: 


“I have witnessed Mr. Haywood’s class work, and compliment him most heartily upon the most wonderful results obtained 
through application of common sense without eccentricities. I have examined the text material of his class avork and found 
his three volumes of “UNIVERSAL SONG” a clean-cut, concise, cleverly written set of books. They include the true prin- 
ciples of modern pragressire pedagogy and the traditions of the old Italian masters, blended in such a way that it can be said 
of it that it is the best of its kind published. ¥ 








DR. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, Teachers College, Columbia University: 


“It is time that we worked something out sufficiently at least to start bright and talented students on the right path. Such 
a start is of utmost importance, because I am confident that many talented individuals pass by the critical period for forming 
good technical habits without discovering that they have aptitudes toward such work. 


“There is, besides this, the larger field of students not sufficiently talented to justify any great specialization, but for whom 
class instruction would give an opportunity for taking pleasure in making music all their lives in a way that they could not 
get under any other conditions. 


“The financial question alone makes it necessary to do something collectively. 


“You have a very effective scheme for accomplishing voice work, one that is well worth careful consideration on the part of 
teachers, both in the public schools and those who teach young people in class.” 





PROF. FRANK A. BEACH, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Emporia; President Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 1922: 


“Permit me to say that I am heartily in favor of class work in voice training, from experience and observation. Instruction 
in groups has certain advantages which individual instruction cannot give. As for the procedure followed in “UNIVERSAL 
SONG,” I am very willing to give it my endorsement.” 


PROF. ADELBERT H. MORSE, Boston University: 


“Your course is the only one I know of which attempts to put into words those princ + aoe of voice production which are tan- 
ay and which every successful teacher uses. Its value lies in the fact that it provides something definite and progressive 
the pupil and makes class work page I have recommended your course as a reference text in the Summer School at 








Boston University, and used some of the lessons to demonstrate its possibilities.” 
PROF. PETER W. DYKEMA, The University of Wi in, Madi 
“I am glad to say that I am yy oe convinced of the feasibility of obtaining good results through class vocal lessons. 
The examination I have given your books makes me feel that your publications would be decidedly helpful in such class 
instruction.” 
VOCAL TEACHERS SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 








Extend your influence by enlarging the number of your personal 
constituents. Increase your income by adopting CLASS IN- 1 
STRUCTION as an auxiliary studio activity. time have your own voice trained. 











Prepare yourself to teach Voice Culture in Classes. At the same 








NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS every summer in New York and other important music centers. 


Specimen copies of “UNIVERSAL SONG” on approval. 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


65 West 71st Street FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Director NEW YORK, N. Y 
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DECEMBER 26 


Reuben Davies 
Reuben Davies, American pianist, was heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Monday, December 26, 
in a program which comprised the following : 


Bach- Busoni 


Chaconne 
avel 


Sonatine 

Arabesque rr . Debussy 
An Evening in Granada p Debussy 
The White Peacock ‘ .. Griffes 
The Spirit of Passing Clouds . or eceveees DAVIES 
The Bear Dance . Bartok 
Jeux d'eau eon , i++ Ravel 
Etude, op, 25, No, 7 o° .Chopin 
My Joys , Chopin-Liszt 
The Chase 


Paganini-Liszt 


Staccato Etude . Rubinstein 


Mr. Davies is not unknown to New York concert audi 
ences, having appeared in recital in the metropolis before, 
when his artistic work also won the approval of both press 
and public. His performance of the “Chaconne,” Bach- 
Busoni, which he chose as his opening number, revealed 
him as a deep thinking musician, while in his playing of the 

group of modern compositions, his tonal color was at all 
times appealing. His rendition of the closing group gave 
the artist opportunity to display his virtuosity. “The Spirit 
of Passing Clouds,” by the concert giver, proved to be an 
original, brilliant and interesting composition, and received 
enthusiastic applause 

At the end of the concert Mr. Davies was obliged to give 
three insistent encores: Nocturne, Chopin; his own “Re- 
membrance” (an unusually beautiful number), and Liszt's 
“Liebestraum.” 

The audience manifested its approval by recalling the 
artist many times 


DECEMBER 27 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Richard Strauss, 
Conducting; Bronislaw Huberman, Soloist 


Richard Strauss and the Philadelphia Orchestra, assisted 
by Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, gave a concert before 
a very large audience at the Metropolitan Opera House, on 
December 27, at which two of the symphonic poems were 
played and a youthful violin concerto, written when the 
composer was only nineteen, Considering his youth and 
his traditions, Strauss accomplished rather an amazing 
feat when he penned this concerto. It is far from being a 
great work, but it shows invention, is well put together 
and orche strated, and gives an occasional glimpse of the 
freedom which later led to the Strauss scandal, a scandal 
which has died down now, when even the most advanced of 
his works sound tame and rather old fashioned. They bid 
fair, in fact, to have attached to them the ignominious term 
“classic” and to be studied in the schools. Strauss is already 
Herr Doctor. How soon will be also be Herr Professor? 

Certainly the modernistic works given at this concert were 
not in any way shocking. We heard some people express 
regret that they were not—as if they had expected to pur- 
chase a penny dre ad ful and had picked up a Sunday school 
tract by mistake. “How Mendelssohnic this sounds as 
compared with Korngold!” said one. Quite so! It does, 
indeed. Very mild and gentlemanly, aristocratic and “comme 
il faut.” And to think that even a few of us who are not 
old (far from it) can remember when all Germany was 
howling at Strauss, and the whole world was treating him 
to much the same sort of praise that is now showered upon 
Schénberg and his disciples. 

The poems given—and they were very well given—were 
“Zarathustra” and “Heldenleben.” Comment is surely un- 
necessary. Everybody knows them—and those who do not 
will benefit nothing from critical comment or appreciation. 


Herbert Schmidt 


At Aeolian Hall on _ Tuesday afternoon, December 27, 
Herbert Schmidt gave a piano recital before an interested 
audience. Mr. Se hmidt’s s playing is of a decidedly clean-cut 
style; it shows intelligence and sincerity, and his tones are 
of good quality and never forced. In the Chopin sonata 
he obtained some lovely, smooth singing effects. He was 
perhaps at his best in the modern numbers of Scott, Ravel 
and Carpenter. He had an easy, swinging rhythm in the 
“Passacaglia,” and he gave a quiet atmosphere to “Bells in 
the Valley.” It was in the Liszt number, however, that 
full display of his technical power was given. He has a 
supple wrist and masters technical difficulties with little 
effort. Several encores were given in response to the ap- 
plause. 

The program follows: 


Sonata, B minor, op. 58...... 8 eve » +++ Chopin 
Passacaglia ...... Rueerdbeddcssvev sted wbbeevhed Kaukee ».. Scott 
Bells in the Valley............... oo0n h0deonseeWibbakabeben Ravel 
Little Dancer ....... es cegetecee WYPTTTTT RT Le Carpenter 
i Sarda ies das 6 vesnbcnedens theo cemedth oth eune Liszt 


DECEMBER 28 
Norfleet Trio Children’ s Matinee 


Particular interest was shown in a musical matinee for 
children, given December 28 at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, by the Norfleet Trio, consisting of Helen, Cath- 
erine and Leeper Norfleet, playing piano, violin and cello, 
respectively. The program was divided into three parts— 
“Merry Dancers,” “Nature Stories” and “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas.” In the dances was included Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore,” Brahms’ “Hungarian Dance,” 
Haydn's “Gypsy Rondo,” etc ; the “Nature Stories” had 
“The Butterfly” (Popper), “The Lark’s Song” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “The Bee” (Schubert), “The Rooster and Hens” 
(Leonard), etc., and the Christmas pieces had “The Toy 
Soldier” (Warner), “The Music Box” (Rebikoff), “The 
Dancing Doll” (Poldini), etc. The excellent taste and 


broad technic of all the players, each of whom gave solos 
as well as participating in the trios, brought every number 
appropriate applause. The explanatory remarks given by 
Helen Norfleet served to bring many smiles to the audience 
of young folks, also elucidating the meaning of the various 
numbers. 

The affair was under the auspices of the Children’s Mati- 
nee Association, and more such music would do our young 
folks a heap of "good. 


Oratorio Society in “The Messiah” 


In “The Messiah” performance (the ninety-sixth by the 
Oratorio Society) given at Carnegie Hall, December 28, 
New Yorkers made the formal artistic acquaintance of A 
bert Stoessel, the new conductor, and Olive Marshall, so- 
prano (said to be from Boston), ‘the other soloists, Alcock, 
Murphy and Patton, being nationally well known. 

Mr. Stoessel achieved some unusual effects, such as the 
light beginning in “F ‘or Unto Us” and the soft phrase be- 
ginning with “Peace” in “Glory to God,” both followed by 
tremendous Pes Big He was given a welcome by the 
audience, and later on quite a demonstration by both audi- 
ence and singers occurred, all well deserved, for he is a 
conductor of poise, unaffected and sincere, who knows his 
work and prepares it with every attention to detail. Miss 
Marshall sang all her music with delightful voice, clear and 
true, her very first tones in “There were shepherds” prog- 
nosticating fine things, later realized in “Come Unto Him” 
and in her brilliant, effortless singing of “Rejoice Greatly.” 
Miss Alcock’s rich contralto tones brought her admiration, 
and tenor Murphy sang the long phrases of “Every Valley” 
with ease and rhythmic accuracy. Mr. Patton’s singing was 
altogether dignified and well considered, “But who may 
abide” being done with dramatic effect. “The people that 
walked” also brought him big applause, richly deserved, 
for it was most artistic. The attainment of the chorus in 
the high B flats of “His yoke is easy” deserves mention, 
and of course the immense audience stood in the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Noticeable for years past in “The Messiah” per- 
formances is the middle-aged chorus soprano who always 
sings from memory, and likewise with personal enjoyment. 


DECEMBER 29 


Albert Coates’ Debut 


Albert Coates, the English conductor who has come 
over to lead the New York Symphony Orchestra for ten 
weeks, appeared for the first time at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, December 29, the program being re- 
peated on Friday evening, December 30. It would be 
untrue to say that Mr. Coates sustained the excellent im- 
pression which he made in the three concerts he directed 
last year. He began with the “Meistersinger” prelude. If 
you like your “Meistersinger” noisy and then still more 
noisy, you will like Mr. Coates’ reading, which was dom- 
inated by the brass—so much so that numerous passages 
were badly distorted through inability to hear the strings 
or woodwinds, although they were working their hardest. 
Next came Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy. 
This was a bit more moderate. After that came the nov- 
elty of the afternoon, Gustav Holst’s symphonic suite, 
“The Planets,” a set of seven long numbers named after 
the planets of our system. It would have been fairer to 
Mr. Holst to separate the suite into two parts—as there 
is no integral connection between the numbers—and to play 
four at one concert and three at another. The whole suite 
lasted over an hour and with so much new matter pre- 
sented it was impossible to digest the whole. Mr. Holst 
is fond of trombones and tubas—he uses two of the lat- 
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ter; also kettle drums, of which he calls for six. Five 
men are busy all the time in the battery. This is espe- 
cially true of the first number, “Mars, the Bringer of 
War,” who leads it on to a vigorous 5-4 rhythm and a 
most ungodly collection of noise. Number 2, “Venus, 
Bringer of Peace,” in strong contrast, has nice color ef- 
fects for the woodwind, a melodious passage for a solo 
violin, and clever use of the celesta. Number 3, “Mer- 
cury, the Winged Messenger,” is in a great hurry indeed. 
This is an effective bit of light scoring and very suggestive 
of its subject. “Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity,” Number 
4, evidently has German blood in his veins way back some- 
where, to judge by the tune he dances to, although in his 
trio he shows a decided fondness of roast beef of good 
old England. Number 5, “Saturn, the Bringer of Old 
Age,” brings it, one guesses, in the form of rheumatism, 
for the figure which begins this number, played by three 
flutes at the bottom of their register with harmonics on 
the harps, was suggestive of nothing as much as creaky 
joints. Incidentally there are some three-note tympani 
chords before one gets through. “Uranus, the oy ay a 
starts off with a sturdy four-note theme—G, E flat, A, B— 
and then floats around with a sort of parody on the 
Sorcerer's Apprentice,” which Mr. Holst without doubt 
created with malice aforethought. For the final number, 
“Neptune, the Mystic,” there are dim colors, both har- 
monic and orhestral, ‘and a chorus of female voices off 
stage which was omitted because the chorus parts did not 
arrive; probably, however, that made no difference. The 
first four numbers of the suite were decidedly interesting. 
Mr. Holst has more or less to say and says it in a rather 
different manner than most of the young gentlemen who 
are writing today; he is a thorough master of orchestra- 
tion, but he would do himself and us a favor if he would 
take out the last three numbers of his suite. 


Max Kotlarsky 

Max Kotlarsky, whose interesting piano recital last year 
in the same hall is readily recalled, appeared at Aeolian 
Hall, December 29, before a good sized audience, playing 
a program of some of the most difficult piano music written, 
including the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne,” pieces by Liapounoff, 
and the famous “Islamey” fantasy of Balakireff, as well as 
MacDowell’s tragic sonata and a Corelli-Godowsky pas- 
torale, He surmounted the contrapuntal figuration of the 
Bach work with complete self possession, making much of 
it sound like organ music and attaining a great climax. 
The obligatory boldness, playfulness and sentiment were 
present in MacDowell’s work, which he played to a triumph- 
ant conclusion. The Russian works were much enjoyed 
and vigorously applauded, and at the close the youthful 
pianist (Sam Kotlarsky, the violinist, is his brother) was 
surrounded by admirers, some of whom also sought out 
Albert Ross Parsons, his teacher, kindly yet most just and 
severest of critics. 


Gadski, Schnitzer, Schulz and Storr 


At the Town Hall on Thursday evening, December 29, 
a concert was given for the benefit of the relief fund of 
the German Press Club of New York, the following 
artists participating: Johanna Gadski, soprano; Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist; Leo Schulz, cellist, and Lionel Storr, 
bass baritone. Mme. Gadski gave her usual artistic in- 
terpretations of Schumann and Schubert songs and two 
Wagner numbers from “Tristan and Isolde.” Mme. 
Schnitzer was much appreciated in her masterly renditions 
of Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Schubert numbers and_ the 
Schubert-Tausig “Military March.” An andante and rondo 
from the concerto for cello (B. Molique-Schulz), a Bach 
sarabande for cello alone and “Am Springbrunnen” (Dav- 
idoff), besides delightful shorter selections, which included 
one of his own compositions and his arrangement of the 
Schubert “Moment Musical” made up Mr. Schulz’s part 
of the program. Mr. Storr afforded much pleasure in his 
singing of an aria from “Simon Boccanegra” (Verdi), 
and songs by Schubert, Rubinstein and Franz. Catherine 

(Continued on page 58.) 





I SEE THAT 


The tax on complimentary tickets for concerts and recitals 
has been lifted. 

Prokofieff’s opera, “The Love for the Three Oranges,” 
was given its world premiere in Chicago, December 30. 

Erika Morini won her usual success at her debut recital in 
Boston. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will make at least eleven appearances 
in New York this season. 

The Norfleet Trio is giving matinees for children. 

Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller have returned to 
New York from a Western concert tour. 

About 3,000 persons recently heard Idelle Patterson sing 
in Springfield, Mass. 

Frieda Hempel will give her second New Year recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on January 13. 
New songs by Mabel Wood Hill are attracting attention. 
Mary Garden scored one of the greatest triumphs of her 
career in the Chicago Opera’s revival of “Salome.” 
The Verdi Club gave a New Year’s Eve supper and dance 
at Hotel Astor. 

A cablegram from London tells of the birth of a daughter 
to Dr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will play at the February fes- 
tival of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. 

Edwin Grasse scored a success at the violin and organ 
recital which he gave at Wilkes-Barre. 

May Mukle has left New York and is en route to Hawaii. 

Elena Gerhardt will give a recital at Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., February 15. 

Christiaan Kriens is conductor of the Plainfield Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Emma Calvé was warmly welcomed when she appeared in 
recital in Boston on December 25. 

Samuel A. Baldwin resumed his free organ recitals at City 
College on January 1. 

Lucrezia Bori returned to the a. Metropeiien last Thursday 
evenjng as Mimi in “La Bohéme. 








A reception was held at Mills College in honor of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is filling twenty engagements this 
month, 

Ferenc Vecsey, the + ongghaaa violinist, is recognized as an 
authority on fiddle 

Cecil Fanning has sc "reéngaged for a recital in Derby, 
Conn., February 25. 

The San Francisco Chronicle states that Paderewski will 
devote his time to growing almonds on his ranch. 
Albert Coates conducted the New York Symphony Orches- 

tra in two concerts last week. 

Tetrazzini has just completed a tour of the English 
provinces. 

Ida Geer Weller, contralto, sang at the New York Evening 
Mail concert last Sunday. 

Josef Lhevinne is making two trips South within a few 
weeks in order to fill recital engagements. 

Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” will be sung for the first time at the 
Metropolitan tonight. 

Carl Engel has been appointed head of the music division of 
the Library of Congress in Washington. 

Mischa Elman is booked for forty recital engagements in 
London and the English provinces. 

The music critic of the Pittsburgh Post called Hans 
Kindler a cellist in a thousand. 

Leo Ornstein made an address at the recent meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association in Detroit. 

“The Wild Cat,” a musical operetta, began its sixth week 
at the Park Theater last Monday. 

Alice Gentle was the guest of honor at a recent Gamut 
Club dinner in Los Angeles. 

The London. String Quartet is booked solid for December. 

Fred Patton is rapidly becoming known in Canada. 

A report on the status in 1919-20 of music in schools of the 
United States can be procured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Arthur Middleton is touring in four states this month. 

Rochester has a new chamber music quartet made up of 
members of the faculty of the Eastman School. 

Max Jacobs will reénter the chamber music field with the 
Max Jacobs String Quartet. G. N. 
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REAPPEARANCE 


at METROPOLITAN 
DEC. 28, 1921, as “MIMI” 


in “LA BOHEME” 


“MISS BORI A DELIGHTFUL MIMI.” 
—New York Tribune. 








“IT WAS A HAPPY EVENING FOR HER, 

FOR HER NUMEROUS ADMIRERS, AND FOR 

THE OPERA HOUSE, WHICH IS BENEFITED 
BY THE RETURN OF ONE OF ITS MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE PRIMA-DONNAS.” — W. J. Henderson 
in the New York Herald, 


“A PACKED HOUSE WELCOMED HER RAPTUROUSLY.” 
—Deems-Taylor in the New York World. 








“EVERYBODY KNEW HOW SYMPATHETIC AND APPEALING SOPRANO: 
HER INTERPRETATION WOULD BE IN ITS SIMPLICITY AND METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
CHARM OF PERSONALITY, ITS GAYETY AND PATHOS, FOR IT IS 


WELL REMEMBERED.”— Richard Aldrich in the New York Times. 
“DAINTIEST OF PRIMA DONNAS”—Max Smith in the New York American. 


BORI IS WONDERFUL 


Frequently the question is asked, “Are we ever going to hear another young singer destined to achieve the rank of 
Sembrich, Eames, Nordica, Nilsson, and the other great ones of former days?” We certainly are. She is here 
now; and last night she sang Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” at the Metropolitan most entrancingly. Her name 
is Lucreszia Bori, and in her veins runs Spanish blood, as it did in the veins of two of the foremost prima-donnas 
of the past, Malibran and Viardot-Garcia. | wasn’t born early enough to hear either of these, but if they sang as 


beautifully and soulfully as Miss Bori did last night, they certainly deserved their world fame. 
—W. T. Finck in the New York Eve. Post. 


IN CONCERT 





“BORI’S VOICE OF OPULENCE, 
PURE, AND UNERRING CAPTURES 
ENCE HERE” from Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AUDI. 


from 


“SPANISH DIVA CHARMS HEARERS” 
Charleston, S. C. 


“THRILLED HER HEARERS” from Springfield, O. 


“SINGING OF BORI CHARMS HEARERS. 
NOTED PRIMA-DONNA ACTRESS AS WELL AS 
VOCALIST” from Milwaukee. 


TRILLING, 


“BORI WINS ROUNDS OF APPLAUSE” from 
Cincinnati. 
“FASCINATED HER AUDIENCE BEFORE SHE 
SANG A NOTE” from Toledo. 

“GIVEN A TREMENDOUS OVATION” 
Detroit. 

“BORI SCORES TRIUMPH HERE. SPANISH 
PRIMA-DONNA WINS ACCLAIM” from 
Cleveland. 


“BORI CHARMS BOTH THE EARS AND THE 
EYES” from Toledo. 


from 


Available for Concerts During May, June and Fall, 1922 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 8 East 34th Street, New York City 
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CLEVELAND SYMPHONY PLAYS 
THE ROLE OF KRIS KRINGLE 


Cleveland Children Have Splendid Chance for Music Appre- 
ciation—Edwin Arthur Craft Welcomed as New Director 
of the Singers’ Club—Paul Althouse Soloist 
at Friday Morning Musicale 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 10, 1921.—It was like a chil- 
dren's Christmas party, this second children’s concert, with 
Director Sokoloff in the role of Kris Kringle dispensing the 
gifts of music—rhythm, melody and harmony—and Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, general manager of the orchestra, as 
fairy godmother, waving her magic wand to convert the 
stately Masonic Temple into a home of music. Even the 
programs were transformed, and told the story of music 
and the composer in just the most fascinating way imagin- 
able. Then the instruments of each choir were played in- 
dividually so that their “voices” could be heard and their 
location noted, thus adding enormously to the interest of 
the ensemble. 

The program opened with the overture to the “Marriage 
of Figaro” and was much more interesting when one knew 
how young a boy Mozart really was when he began to write 
his wonderful music. Then came a march and five dances 
from Ts haikowsky’s “Nut-Cracker” suite, three of which 
the “Arabian Dance,” the “Dance of the Mirlitons,” and the 
“Chinese Dance”—are in the music memory contest which is 
held March 18, as were also the “Allegretto Sherzando” 
from symphony No. 8 in F major (Beethoven), and the 
‘March of the Sardar,” from “Caucasian Sketches” (Ippo- 
litoff-Ivaneff). “In the Aul,” from the “Caucasian 
Sketches” was also played, and the viola and English horn 
obligato were of real interest because the children had just 
learned about them. Then followed “Marionettes,” from 
“Scenes de Ballet” (Glazounoff), and the finale from the 
concerto for violin and orchestra, E minor (Mendelssohn), 
played by Howard De Gant. Master Howard is a lad 
in knickerbockers, but he acquitted himself remarkably 
well, He is a pupil of Walter Logan, former dean of the 
Misic School Settlement, a teacher who has a positive 
genius for developing the musical ability of children. Mr. 
Logan is a member of the first violin section of the or- 
chestra and was its first assistant conductor. The de- 
mands of his teaching profession required him to resign 
the assistancy but he remains with the orchestra as a 
player. The tickets to these concerts are sold directly to 
the private, public and parochial schools of the city and 
are given ott in alphabetical order so that the joys are 
equally shared by each school in turn, 

The management is under the direction of the Children’s 
Concert Committee of the Woman's Committee for the 
Cleveland Orchestra, of which Mrs. Amasa S. Mather is 
chairman, and Mrs Henry S. Sherman alternate. 

If there are any musical phillistines who think children 
can not appreciate good music, they should be directed to 
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Cleveland and sent to just one of these concerts. Con- 


version will be complete and permanent. 
McMauon With Sincers’ Crus. 
Unusual interest attended the first concert of the Singers’ 


Club of this twenty-ninth season, because of the initial ap- 
pearance of Edwin Arthur C raft as director. Mr. Craft is 
well known as organist and choirmaster of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, and is an organist of nation wide fame. His musician- 
ship was not in question, but whether or not he would 
prove an acceptable successor to Albert Reese Davis, the 
beloved director who died three years ago, was of deepest 
interest to every one who loved to hear this wonderful body 


of men singers in their inspiring concerts. The event 
proved that the quest for a worthy successor to Mr. Davis 
has been found. 
Dreamer,” 


men and the director. The attacks were clean and well 


poised, whether taken forte or piano; the shadings accom- 


plished with beautiful unanimity, and the sustained chords 
on the close of a phrase or period, a source of satisfaction 


to the lover of unaccompanied singing. Most of the 


choruses were sung a capella, “Possession,” by H. Clough- 
Leighter, was sung in remembrance of Mr. Davis, “Give 
a Rouse,” one of Browning's “Cavalier Tunes,” set to 
music by Granville Bantock, was sung with great dash and 
just the rhythm of the trooper. It had to be repeated as 
a three other numbers, among them the “Go "Long Mule, 

Go 'Long,” of Will H. Dixon, that delightful writer of 
picturesque music for darky ballads. 

James A. McMahon, a member of the club, is always 
a welcome singer to ( ‘levelanders, He was in superb voice, 
and sang two groups of songs which, including encores, 
mounted up to ten in all. Of these “The Horn,” by 
Flegier, displayed to greatest advantage his unusual com- 
pass and rich tone color. Two negro spirituals proved 
especially captivating to the audience, and his singing of 

“My Lord, What a Mornin’,” by Burleigh, showed just 
that mingling of genuine reverence and frank human de- 
pendence that makes these songs of such universal appeal. 
Mrs. McMahon accompanied Mr. McMahon with fine musi- 
cal intelligence 

Edwin L. Bottle and J. 
panists for the club. 

On December 29 and 31, the Singers Club, with Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, will sing, in the regular symphony course, a 
composition by Liszt which made a tremendous impression 
last year. 

ALTHouse AND De RIBEAUPIERRE WITH MorNING MUSICALES 

It is a long time since’ Cleveland has had the privilege 
of hearing in recital Mr. Althouse, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. He is remembered, rather, as an oratorio 
singer, and it was in the nature of a surprise to find that 
he has developed into a singer of dramatic intensity whose 
use of his noble instrument is at once a delight and an 
inspiration, One felt that he should be heard with orches- 
tra and in a great auditorium—not from any lack of vocal 
control, but simply because such splendor of tone should 
have a more adequate outlet. He sang two groups of songs 
and an aria from “Manon.” 

Andre de Ribeaupierre, a member of the faculty of oe 
Cleveland Institute of Music, was well received and is 
welcome addition to the rapidly growing group. of artists 
attracted to Cleveland by the Institute of Music, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Art Museum. M. B. 


Van Dyke Miller were accom- 





Sittigs at Thursday Morning Music League 
Concert 


An audience of good size attended the third concert of the 
Thursday Morning Music League on December 29, in the 
Magna-Chordia Music Chambers, 10 East 44th Street. 
The artists who appeared at this concert were Margaret 
Sittig, violin; Frederick V. Sittig, cello; Edgar H. Sittig, 
piano, and Warner Hawkins, piano. 

Miss Sittig charmed all present by her artistic _perform- 
ance of two groups of solos comprising : Aria, Bach- Fer- 
rari; “Rigaudon,” Monsigny- Frank ; “Romance,” d’Am- 
brosio; “An Indian Legend,” Baron; “Mazurka,” Burleigh; 
“Lullaby,” Stoessel, as well as “Gavotte and Musette,” by 
Tor Aulin. 
reliable technic and intonation, as well as musicianship; 


her pure, sympathetic and carrying tone was one of the 


outstanding features of her performance. 


The numbers played by the Sittig Trio were three short 


The very first song “Awake, My Pretty 
by Wilhelm Geriche, gave evidence of all the 
esse ntials of leadership, including the enraport between the 


She disclosed in her playing much warmth, 
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pieces by Beethoven, “Gavotte” nar, by Walter 
Kramer), as well as two “Country ances” in manuscript 
(arranged by Frederick V. Sittig). 

So much has been written in the columns of the MusicaL 
Courter about the excellent ensemble work of the Sittig 
Trio that a detailed account of its finished performance at 
this concert is unnecessary ; suffice it to say that the playing 
of the above numbers by this fine organization was so 
appealing that an encore was demanded, which consisted 
of a song by Beethoven, which Mr. Sittig recently found 
among old manuscripts of the great master. 

Mr, Hawkins played, as solos, “Gay but Wistful,” 
Grainger; two Palmgren numbers, “Roundelay” and “The 
Swan,” “Maguire's Kick,” Stan ford- Grainger; “Prelude,” 
Hendricks; “The Fountain at Acqua Paola,” Griffes; as 
well as “Barcarolle,” by Rachmaninoff; and together with 
Miss Sittig he presented his own “In Jovial Mood” (in 
manuscript ). 

Marie Damrosch Wiechmann, founder of the Thurs- 
day Morning Music League, made a short address, in which 
she said among other things that American artists would be 
favored at these concerts, 


Kindler “a Cellist in a Thousand” 


Hans Kindler, the famous Dutch cellist, on a recent tour 
with Ethel Leginska, pianist, was accorded rare and dis- 
criminating praise by the music critics of Pittsburgh. 

“Kindler is a cellist in a thousand,” wrote Harvey B. 
Gaul of the Pittsburgh Post in his review of the Leginska- 
Kindler recital in Carnegie Music Hall. “He read his 





HANS KINDLER, 


cellist. 


Brahms marvelously. He was rich in tone and excellent 
in phrase. He made Brahms eloquent. The Ornstein sonata, 
which closed the program, was one of the most enjoyable 
things we have heard in many a dismal moon.” 

“Kindler has grown strikingly in artistic stature since 
last we heard him,” said Glendinning Keeble of the same 
concert in the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. “He has dis- 
carded much of his former cloying sweetness of tone and 
of phrase, ae a much broader and more virile and 
pointed style.’ 

“One of the greatest ovations ever giv ena visiting artist,” 
was accorded the cellist when he played in Greensburg, ac- 
cording to the Daily Tribune of that city. He appeared 
there with the Mendelssohn Choir. “Perhaps never before 
has an artist made such an impression on an audience 
here,” said the Greensburg Daily Record, “or secured such 
a place in the hearts of his listeners as did Hans Kindler 
when he played the cello in the Grand Theater, appearing 
under the auspices of Greensburg’s Mendelssohn Choir.” 





Second N. Y. C. M. S. Concert January 9 


The second concert of the New York Chamber Music 
Society, Carolyn Beebe, founder, which Gretchen Dick is 
presenting as the Second American Concert Course, will be 
held on Monday, January 9, at Aeolian Hall. 

Miss Beebe will be at the piano as usual, except for one 
number for which she has invited as guest artist Ethel 
Leginska, who will play her latest manuscript composition 
“From a Life.” The idea of the composition is best de- 
scribed in Miss Leginska’s own words: “‘From a Life’ is 
a work consisting of three short movements to be played 
without a break. I completed it a year ago, and January 9 
will be its first performance. It is the first-born of my 
bigger compositions, and is scored for two violins, viola, 
cello, two flutes, one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon and 
piano. ‘From a Life’ is not exactly programmatic, and 
yet in the language of music I wished to relate a certain 
phase of one’s life, the early struggles to keep one’s ideals 
in spite of disillusionment and hard knocks. Already in 
the first few pages a grim and sardonic vein is lightly 
touched—predominating more and more toward the end.” 

The remaining three numbers of the program include the 
Beethoven quintet in E flat, the Debussy quartet in G minor, 
and the Saint-Saéns septet in E flat, the last mentioned 
being in memory of France’s great composer. 


Prokofieff to Be New York Symphony Soloist 


Serge Prokofieff, who is now in Chicago, where he will 
remain for some time in connection with the presentations 
of his opera, “The Love for the Three Oranges,” by the 
Chicago Opera Association, od to play for the University 
Orchestra Association of t city on January 10, On 
January 26 and 27 Mr. Prokofieff will appear at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Alfred Coates conducting. On this occasion: the 
composer-conductor-pianist will play his “Scythian Suite.” 
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“Estelle Liebling Wins Plaudits” , 


,— “And Prove 


Le 








hoto by Charlotte Fairchild 


,—And Chicago's Opinion 





Estelle Liebling gave a recital of songs at the Black- 
stone Theater yesterday afternoon. Her big audience 
was unusually enthusiastic, and rightly so. Miss Lieb- 
ling sings with a beautiful voice afd with a fine sense 
of what modern songs are driving at. It is rare to hear 
the new in song sent across the platform with a style 
and a voice which are equally sound, She ought to come 
often to Chicago, but in coming she ought to sing only 
the best new songs she can find, for she can make even 
the good ones effective-—Chicago Journal, November 20, 
1921. 


Miss Liebling sang charmingly the songs that I was 
able to hear. The tone was mellow, under excellent con- 
trol, and of ample volume. She had the spirit of the 
music, and sang with appreciation and much variety of 
tone coloring. It was excellent song singing.—Chicago 
Evening Post, November 20, 1921. 


to be the most skillful 

and artistic vocalist 

that has appeared with 

the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in many a day.” 


Her singing was thoroughly artistic, and her choice of 
numbers exceptionally interesting —Minneapolis Daily 
News, December 1, 1921. 


The Conchita aria, extremely well orchestrated, was 
best of all, and showed the soloist to great advantage 
Her upper tones are of good quality, brilliant, and carry 
easily —Minneapolis Morning Tribune, December 1, 1921. 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, proved to be the most skill- 
ful and artistic vocalist that has appeared with the Sym 
phony Orchestra in many a day. Miss Liebling, whose 
Mozart interpretation ranked very high, entirely won her 
audience with her equally artistic and infinitely grateful 
rendition of “O beaux réves evanouis,” by Saint-Saéns 
She instilled with rare fascination of dramatic life the 
aria from “Conchita,” by Zandonai. Enthusiastically re 
called, she sang as extra numbers two French songs, with 
récherché artistry marking all her work.—Minneapolis 
Journal, December 1, 1921. 


Last year, when Miss Liebling gave a recital at Or 
chestra Hall, the hall was only partially filled. But good 
news travels, and this year I could not see an unoccu- 
pied seat in the Blackstone Theater, where Miss Lieb- 
ling’s 1921 recital took place. Her art merits this recog- 
nition, for Miss Liebling, as a singer with the combina- 
tion of talent and brains, has a voice that lends itself to 
the demands of text and music, and unerring artistic 


taste and discretion. 


Her program contained new and interesting songs. 
These were detailed with all of her charm, a lovely 
mezza voce and an interpretation beyond critique. She 
may be sure of a constant and admiring public whenever 
she comes to this city. She is a delightful, sincere and : 
interesting artist—Chicago American, November 20, 
1921, 


Management: Daniel Mayer, —- Aeolian Hall, New York > 
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32 
“THE MESSIAH” GIVEN A FINE 
PERFORMANCE IN GRAND RAPIDS 






Edward Johnson Has Return Engagement—Teachers’ Chorus 
Gives Christmas Program—Ignaz Friedman in Interest- 
ing Recital—Wilhelm Middleschulte Plays His 
Prize Organ Composition—St. Cecilia Society 
Concerts—Many Christmas Programs 


Grand Rapids, Mich., December 17, 1921.—A very fine 
performance of Handel's “Messiah” was given on Decem- 
ber 15 in the auditorium of Central High School, by the 
Calvin College Chorus of 180 voices, Reese Veatch director, 
with the assistance of an orchestra of thirty-six local 
players, with Sherman Tuller acting as concertmaster. The 
chorus has improved greatly since its last appearance, the 
precision of attacks, the distinct enunciation, and_ the 
dynamic expression being especially good. The difficult 
runs were given with clarity, and there were many beautiful 
tonal effects. Director Veatch deserves much credit for 
his splendid training of the chorus and orchestra, and for 
the verve and spirit with which he infused them, The solo- 
ists, who all acquitted themselves very capably, were Eliza- 
beth Van Campen, soprano; Mrs, Loren J. Staples, con- 
tralto; Dr. William B. Klinesteker, tenor, and Joseph R. 
Hummel, baritone. Helen Baker Rowe was at the piano. 

Seldom has there been such enthusiasm in musical circles 
as was aroused by Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, in his concert at the Coliseum on December 6, His 
beautiful voice, his almost perfect diction, and his feeling 
for the musical mood, gave his audience great artistic sat- 
isfaction, and he was obliged to respond to many encores, 
He will be assured of a crowded house when he returns in 
March, for he was immediately reéngaged for this second 
concert. His program, which was interesting and unusual, 
included arias from “Aida” and “Carmen,” and numbers 
by Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Tschaikowsky, Pizzetti, Grimaldi, 
Hue, Russell, Katherine Gienn, E. J. Walt, and Curran. He 
was ably accompanied by Elmer Zoller. Appearing with 
Mr. Johnson on this program was the Philharmonic String 
Quartet of Chicago, the personnel of which is George 
Dasch, first violin; Fritz Itte, second violin; Otto Roehr- 
born, viola, and Carl Bruckner, cello. They played three 
groups of short numbers with beautiful tone and good en- 
semble. This concert was the second in the Master Artist 
course, which is now controlled by Morris White and a 
group of twenty public-spirited and musical people, acting 
as guarantors. 

A program of old Christmas music was given in Central 
High School auditorium on December 16 by the Teachers’ 
Chorus of 100 voices, under the leadership of John W. 
Beattic. Early carols of Sussex, Alsace, Austria, Germany, 
Gascony, Lithuania, Bas-quercy, White Russia, Belgium, 
and Bohemia were sung with excellent phrasing and shad- 
ing. The solo part in the old English song, “The Virgin 
and the Child,” was taken by Marie Danhof, soprano, 
Louis Eich, of the faculty of the public speaking depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, read Henry van Dyke’s 
“The Other Wise Man,” The program was repeated on 
December 18 at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the season was 
given on November 18 as a regular St. Cecilia program, by 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist. He delighted his audience with 
the sonata, op, 90, Beethoven; chaconne, Bach-Busoni; a 
Chopin group, and a group of his own compositions, ending 
his program with Liszt’s “La Campanella.” 

On December 2, the St. Cecilia Society presented Wilhelm 
Middleschulte in an organ program at the Christian Science 
Church. A feature of the program was the playing of his 
own chromatic fantasie and fugue in C minor, which won 
the prize donated by the St, Cecilia Society to the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, in honor of Mrs, Edwin F. Uhl, 
a former president of the St. Cecilia Society and the first 
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president of the National Federation. Mrs. Reuben Maurits 
sang “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” from the “Mes- 
siah,” and “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” accompanied 
by Mr. Middleschulte. ; 

On December 16, a -program of Christmas music was 
presented by the St. Cecilia Society in its auditorium, the 
music boing, Suns by the choirs of tral Reformed, First 
Methodist Episcopal, Westminster Presbyterian and Park 
conereastionss churches, directed by John W. Beattie, and 
St. Mark’s Choristers, led by their choirmaster, Harold N. 
Tower; assisting singers were Abram Hazenburg, Jacob 
Smits, Nellie Goss, Irene Dunn, Mrs. W. H. Loomis, Bertha 
Bradford Murphy, James Grocock, and Harold Tower. 

So great has been the popularity of the Vesper “om 
Recitals given on Sunday afternoons in St. Mark’s Pro- 
cathedral by Harold Tower, that he will continue them dur- 
ing the month of December. On December 4, he was as- 
sisted by Frances Morton-Crume, contralto; on December 
11 by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, 
contralto, and Mrs. Harold Nye, contralto; on December 18 
by St. Mark’s choir, Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, Mrs, Harold 
Nye, Andrew Sessink, tenor, and Abram Hazenburg, bass. 

Gatty Sellars, English organist, gave three recitals before 
large audiences, at the First Methodist Episcopal Church on 
December 9 and 11. 

Edward Rechlin, organist of New York, gave a Bach 
program of organ music of the Lutheran Church, on No- 
vember 25, at the Emanuel Lutheran Church under the aus- 
pices of the Walther League. 

The E. J. Pruim Music House presented Amy Ellerman, 
contralto; Calvin Coxe, tenor, and Vera Barstow, violinist, 
in a recital at the St. Cecilia auditorium on November 21. 
They sang and played part of the program with Edison 
recreations of their own performances. 

The national conference of the American Federation of 
Musicians will be held in this city the third week in May, 
1922. The convention was slated for Washington, D, C! 
but conditions have arisen which make a change of location 
necessary. It is expected that about 400 delegates from the 
United States and Canada will attend. 

Marcia Lewis, soprano, assistant teacher for several years 
to Boris Ganapol of Detroit and Chicago, has opened a 
studio in this city. She has also a large class in Battle 
Creek. She sang the soprano role in the cantata, “Building 
of the Ship,” given by the music department of the Central 
Michigan Normal School at Mt. Pleasant. She is also 
giving many concerts throughout Michigan with Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder, pianist, of Chicago. 

Harold Tower, organist, gave a recital December 2 in 
Grand Haven, Mich., under the auspices of the Grand Haven 
Tuesday Musicale. 

Oscar Cress gave an interesting program of piano music, 
on November 25, before the Drama League at the home of 
its president, Mrs. Samuel D. Young. 

he East End Glee Club gave a concert in the auditorium 
of Central High School December 1. William van Gemert 
was leader, and John Ryskamp accompanist. Mrs. J. A. 
Michaelson, soprano, was the soloist, her accompanist being 
Maria Lund Royce. Selma and Irma Friedrich gave several 
harp numbers. 

Mrs. William J. Fenton, who is at the head of the vocal 
department of Hope College, Holland, Mich., sang a group 
of soprano solos at a concert given by the college on Decem- 
ber 5. Bruno Meincke gave several violin numbers, and 
Oscar Cress played piano selections, - 

Marbelle J. Kinsley, pupil of Reese Veatch, returned from 
a successful concert tour through the southern states. She 
has signed for another tour to begin in June. 

Marguerite Colwell presented her advanced pupil, Hila 
Vandenbosch, in piano recital in the auditorium of the St. 
Cecilia building on December 8. Miss Vandenbosch played 
an exacting program with credit to herself and to Miss 
Colwell. She was assisted by Amy Hudson, soprano, who 
was accompanied by Lorena Davis. 

Groups of children from the Student League of the St. 
Cecilia Society, under the direction of Elsa Hoertz, will 
sing Christmas carols in the hotels, restaurants, and, upon 
request, in private homes, from six to eight o’clock on 
Christmas Eve, for the benefit of the 100 tuberculous ex-sol- 
diers of Grand Rapids. The idea has spread to the public 
schools, and the supervisors of music may undertake it next 
year as a national movement. 

Programs of Christmas music are ay given this week 
by the different high school orchestras. Central High Or- 
chestra, under the spirited leadership of Conway Peters, 
gave an especially interesting one on December 6, which is 
the first of a series of monthly recitals. South High Or- 
chestra and Band gave two programs under the direction of 
Forrest L. Buchtel. Union High, which has George Amos 
as orchestral director, and Irene E. Dunn as chorus director, 

ve a fine Christmas program December 23, including old 
amiliar Christmas carols; “Marche Pontificale,” Gounod ; 
“Supplication,” Martin Davids; Christmas Eve. Channing 
Lefebvre; “Three Kings,” Frederic Cowen; “Sleep, Little 
Baby,” Colin Taylor, and “Lovely Appear,” Gounod 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, December 3, 1921.— 
“Her voice has beauty of tone, richness of color, expres- 
sive warmth and suavity of Her artistry is of that 
satisfactory kind based on a technique firmly controlled, 
and her interpretations are vitalized by a personal vividness 
that has charm and grace.""—Ray C. Brown, 
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RACIFIC COAST MUSICAL REVIEW, December 10, 
1921.—-“Mme, Florence created one of the heartiest and most 
gratifying impressions ever received by any artists: first ap- 
pearing in this community, She proved herself possessed of 
a fine, pliant, warm and well-trained voice, evenly placed 
in all positions and used with an intelligence and discretion 
g¥ to be found among truly artists.”"—Alfred 

etzger. = 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 1, AEOLIAN HALL 
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A MIXED OPERA BILL 
OFFERED IN MONTEVIDEO 


Well Known Metropolitan and Chicago Stars Featured—New 
Artists Heard 

Montevideo, November 15, 1921.—Impresario Bonetti 
of the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, gave up the season 
which he had planned for Montevideo, and the only opera 
given there this year was pene by the Mocchi organiza- 
tion, which played at the Teatro Urquiza. The season be- 
gan with rather a r performance of “La Gioconda.” 
Both Besanzoni Gigli were not at their best and Berthe 
Cesar, an Argentinian soprano, was entirely inadequate. 
The public was lukewarm. Much better was the second 
performance, “Carmen,” with Besanzoni doing wn well 
in the title role. Marinuzzi is a good conductor but he had 
considerable struggling to do with an inadequate local or- 
chestra. The first real triumph of the season was the ap- 
pearance of Rosa Raisa in “Norma.” The distinguished 
soprano was at her best and the audience received her with 
great warmth. Besanzoni, after singing “Carmen” in the 
afternoon of this same day, gave “Adalgisa,” showing no 
signs of fatigue. 

“Piccoco Marat” tHe Nove.ty. 

Mascagni’s “Piccolo Marat” was the novelty of the sea- 
son and, though excellently performed, did not make much 
of an impression. Dalla Rizza was the soprano and Gigli 
did some splendid work in the title role, while Cirino was 
effective in the principal baritone role. The mise en scene 
was by far the best of the whole season and Marinuzzi got 
excellent work out of both singer and orchestra. 

Mrvura Gives Butrerrty. 

Next came Tamaki Miura with her famous impersona- 
tion in the title role of “Madame Butterfly,” which made 
the same hit here as it has everywhere else throughout the 
world. Then followed “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which 
Besanzoni, a much greater favorite in South America than 
North America, did well as Santuzza, supported by the 
tenor, Minghetti, and a baritone also named Besanzoni. 

The next opera to be presented was “Tosca.” After 
that, Toti del Monte, a young coloratura who has had great 
success in South America, though she is not yet known in 
North America, scored an unsual success in the next opera 
of the repertory, “Rigoletto.” The public gave her a tre- 
mendous ovation after the “Caro Nome.” Senorita del 
Monte scored another success in the next performance 
when she sang the part of Philine in “Mignon.” Besan- 
zoni again contributed a satisfactory performance in the 
title role, supported by Minghetti and a Brazilian bass, 
Ginheiro, who sang excellently in this debut. Next came 
Besanzoni again with a satisfactory Dalilah, poorly sup- 
ported by the tenor, Maestri, an inadequate Samson. The 
conductor, Paolantonio, an Argentinian, also left much to 
be desired in this performance. 

Dancer Turns SINGER. 

With the appearance of Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” 
something new was offered the public. Rosita Rodrigo, 
who four months before had been a music hall dancer, 
blossomed out in grand opera as the heroine. She was not 
impressive, nor was Minghetti, who had been called upon 
for so many roles in quick succession that his voice was 
tired. Paolantonio did much better with this opera than 
with “Samson.” 

_Madelaine Bugg, of the Paris Opera, appeared as guest, 
singing Mimi in “Boheme,” and made a good impression. 
Minghetti, as Rudolfo, had one of his good evenings. A 
conductor named Canepa proved to know very little about 
the score and was lucky to escape without disaster. 

Next came Boito’s “Mefistofeles,” in which Minghetti 
as Faust had one of his happiest evenings of the season. 
Cirino was excellent as Mefistofeles, and Mile. Bugg a 
satisfactory Marguerita. In fact, this was one of the best 
performances of the season. 

‘ Russians Aso PRESENT. 

Mocchi had the good taste to bring a competent company 
of Russian dancers with him, h by Vera Savina and 
Leonide Massine. These gave some very good exhibitions 
of choreographic art intermingled with the opera perform- 
ance, and Vera Savina and her partner, Massine, have dis- 
tinguished themselves particularly in the form in which 
they have presented various “tableaux vivants” and na- 
tional dances. 

The season ended with a repetition of “Madame Butter- 
fly” in honor of the Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura. 
The chorus and orchestra are sailing immediately to Italy 
to open the winter season at the Constanzi Theater at 
Rome; the majority of the soloists will also appear there 
this season, and returned by the same steamer. 

: No “LoHENGRIN.” 

Mocchi, although he disappointed the subscribers for the 
season by withdrawing Gigli, Rosa Raisa, Rimini and 
Marinuzzi, reserved some pleasant surprises. The pre- 
miere of “Piccolo Marat” will always remain as an inde- 
lible page of artistic enjo t in the annals of musical 
Montevideo, and incidentally two artists, the tenor Ming- 
hetti and the coloratura soprano, Toti del Monte, previously 
unknown here, earned any peg success for themselves. 
In the company there was also a y American soprano, 
Lula Hayes, who was to have sung Elsa to the Lohengrin 
of Gigli, but this did not materialize, as the latter left for 
the States to be able to fulfill his contract with the Metro- 
politan this winter. : 












SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, December 2, 1921.— 
“She sang ‘ vieni tardar’ from ‘ ro’ and 
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MORINI CAPTIVATES 
LINCOLN AUDIENCE 


With Salvi She Gives an Unusual Program and Is Loudly 
Acclaimed—Harpist, Too, Wins Praise—Little 
Erika Interviewed 

Lincoln, Neb., December 8, 1921.—Not since the vast 
crowd that filled the City Auditorium for the Raisa con- 
cert has there been such a throng of music lovers, students 
and teachers, as congregated in the big auditorium last 
Monday evening for the joint recital of Erika Morini, 
violinist, and Alberto Salvi, ist. This program was the 
third number of Mrs, Kirschstein’s Artist Course, and was 
to many enthusiasts one of the greatest concerts ever 
presented to a Lincoln audience. The crowd began as- 
sembling before seven o'clock, and by concert time the 
hall was a sea of faces. 

Morini’s fame had long since been proclaimed and her 
first appearance was eagerly awaited. The anticipation in 
regard to Salvi was perhaps of a different nature as many 
Lincoln musicians had heard his recital in Temple Theater 
some years ago. 

The program opened with a group of harp numbers when 
the renowned harpist quite captured his hearers. In his 
second group were two most attractive selections—“Italian 
Serenade,” by Salvi, and a “Tarantella,” by Aptommas and 
arranged by Salvi. Words fail to express the appreciation 
of his ached talenty and his generosity with encores was 
noteworth 

When Brika Morini appeared, there was the hush of ex- 
pectation and surprise. She seemed a mere child, and this 
she is, in all but her musicianship. The manner in which 
she played the concerto in B minor by Saint-Saens, defies 
description. If Michael Angelo’s description of genius—the 
art of taking infinite pains—is authentic, then surely the 
young girl who captivated Nebraska, is indeed a genius. 
Morini stands unique in a class all by herself. Her marvel- 
ous reading of this concerto will remain ideal to the many 
violin students and masters in her audience. Her group 
containing the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kriesler “Hymn to the 
Sun,” the famous Wieniawski “Waltz Caprice,” and an 
enchanting “Mazurka” by Zarzycki (new to many), was an 
ideally chosen set of gems and was received by rounds and 
rounds of applause. She was literally covered with huge 
sheafs of roses, one bunch being from her Sigma Alpha 
lota sisters who thronged to greet her after the concert. 
Her graciousness was one of her many virtues, Emanuel 
Balaban stands for the ideal accompanist as he again dem- 
onstrated on this occasion. 

When Morini admitted the Musica Courter’s Lincoln 
representative to her rooms in the Lincoln Hotel in the 
afternoon, she seemed just an ordinary little housekeeper as 
she bowed and said, “Welcome, but you must excuse the 
looks of this room, etc.” Through the interview she often 
had serious trouble with her English, floating off into 
French, German or Italian—but she never gave u She 
found a way to express herself. She said later: uy began 
my music study at five, studying with my father, who had 
a master music school in Vienna. Indeed yes, and I first 
studied piano as everyone should. How I love the piano. 
I would like to play it all my life! But no, I stay by the 
piano three years and then I began the violin. But I play 
the piano yet—every day some.” Then she talked like a 
long haired old professor of the actual necessity of a 
piano foundation for every music student. She does not 
like to practice. But her idea of Heaven is to play for 
“much peoples” and to sway them with her music. She 
talked of many things and was interested as well as in- 
teresting. She told of her three sisters and two brothers, 
and of how she adores to play ball, but since that is pro- 
hibited she is looking forward to golf, vowing to learn it 
at her first opportunity. She is an athlete—swims, rows, 
and walks and keeps herself in the best trim “so the brain 
will keep up,” she laughingly said. 

Ever since she was a very little girl, she has loved to 
sketch and paint and her sheets of music attested the truth 
of this statement for the concerto was copiously dotted 
here and there with pen and ink. Elves, sprites and per- 
haps devils! Here and there were caricatures in colors, 
too, a purple fan helping a yellow one over a bar, etc. 
She says she dresses up her scales and technical exercises 
in this manner too—for it helps to get through them. She 
had never practised over four hours a day, her usual time 
being two and a half. “Many days I spend twenty 
minutes on my technic and then just think out my program,” 
and she laughingly tossed her shock of short black hair. 
She has seventeen concerts on this tour and “then to be- 
loved New York to rest for six days and I’ll be ready for 
the New York and Boston concerts.” 





The Morini-Salvi program will long be a cherished | 


memory and the gratitude to Mrs. H, J. Kirschstein comes 
from the hearts of many hundreds of people who feel that 
we not only possess opportunities for our children to gain 
inspiration from the best of artists, but also that our capital 
city ranks high for its keen appreciation of the master- 
pieces of the world. 

The next concert will be Sergei Rachmaninoff on Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. E. E. L. 


Joseph Dilworth Resigns from 
Huntzinger & Dilworth 


Joseph Dilworth has resigned from the publishing firm of 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, which he organized five years ago. 
His resignation took place on the first of the year. It is 
understood that the firm will continue to operate under its 
original name. 

his news came as a “ong surprise to the musical world. 
Mr. Dilworth is one of the best known men among the pub- 
lishers. He made a phenomenal success of Huntzinger & 
Dilworth, and the catalogue of this firm is recognized as 
containing some exceptionally fine numbers. The good 
judgment displayed in its selection has always been ac- 
credited to Mr. Dilworth, whose long years of experience in 
the music publishing business justified him in having charge 
of so responsible a post. 

Mr. Dilworth’s future plans are not definite. For the 
present at least he will be occupied in straightening up the 
affairs of his former business. It is to be hoped that he 
will not leave the music publishing world because men of his 
intelligence and knowledge are valuable in the industry. 
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The University Course was prepared by the Editorial Board of the Nationa Acapemy or Music. 
The National Academy of Music is an educational foundation; it is Nor a music school, 
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A Standardizing Text-Work 


for the use of 


Private Teachers, Colleges and 
Conservatories 


Containing all the Music and Text Annotations for a 


Complete Course 


THE TECHNIC of 


of Instruction in 


PIANO PLAYING 


AND THE 


INTERPRETATION of MUSIC 
Including History, Theory, Ear Training and Kindred Subjects. 


N Epvucation 1n Music means more than ‘ 


‘taking lessons.” 


The rapid trend toward some State regu 


lation of music teaching as a profession, the granting of high school credits for the Study of Applied 


Music under outside teachers, the great incre 


ase in the number of students enrolled in Conserva 


tories of Music, and the music departments of Colleges and Universities, all emphasize one outstanding 
fact: that parents are learning to demand some worthwhile results, some concise and definite standard of 


instruction, 
every branch of study other than music. 


some improvements over the time-wasting 


“oral” method which long has been outworn in 


Teachers who are alert to their opportunities realize that the preparation of a Standard text-work 


such as The University Course of Music Srupy is 


of the teachers to use it, once it is made available. 


a response to a demand. The same demand requires 
Those who have taken up this work with enthu 


siasm are now enjoying the increased results, and the augmented income to which their initiative has 


entitled them 


What the UNIVERSITY COURSE of MUSIC STUDY Will Do: 


For the Pupil: 


Saves time and money, by making possible greater progress 
with each lesson, 


Enables the student to make more adequate advance prep 
aration for the lesson. 


Gives him an understanding of the task, which makes per- 
formance easier and more interesting. 


Gives a visible aid to the memory as regards oral explana- 
tions or instruction, 

Develops ability to think music, to read music, to talk 

music—as well as merely to play it, 


Makes memorizing easy and definite, without endless repe- 
titions. 


Saves much of the teacher's time for more important 
things——-sincé some things can be learned through read- 
ing and study, while others require the teacher's per- 
sonal effort and demonstration. 


For the Teacher: 


Permits engaging in music education, not mere 


teaching. 


piano 


Relieves the strain of much of the drudgery of reiteration 


Makes practicable the intelligent awarding of High School 
credit for outside music study 

Offers a basis whereby several teachers in a school may 

make uniform their plan of presentation 


Enables private music teacher, school music supervisor, 
theory teacher, the Conservatory and the University 
to work in accord with each other on a common basis. 


It awakens the student’s interest in the science and language 
of music and insures a longer continuance of serious 
study. 


The parent is enabled to follow your progress and to give 
you intelligent support and co-operation, 


These are only a few of the reasons which in a short time have made this newest and most modern 
of standard text-works on music the medium of instruction between a thousand piano teachers and their 


ten thousand pupils. 


Teacuers—If you mean to follow music teaching seriously as a profession, 
with the most mod:rn material, determine to make your pupils succeed. 


they are willing to be shown how to study, how to progress, 


get into the subject, equip yourself 
These pupils are your best advertisement; and 


Do that for them and you will soon have your entire teach 


ing time filled to overflowing and you will be forced to increase your prices or shorten your teaching periods, The 


“University Course has enabled more than one teacher to discover this, and it will do it for you, 


operate with enthusiasm in the working out of the plan, 


Write for literature descriptive of The University Course, 


if you will but co 


and for particulars regarding its use. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

mood in the second (a theme and variations). The third 
is a lively intermezzo, but only the last breaks through the 
lyric calm to reach impassionate climaxes and to burst into 
temperamental rhythmic spurts. There are some interest- 
ing sound effects—harmonics, etc——and an attempt at 
modern “color,” but on the whole the consistency of the 
wece does not go beyond Brahms. As far as it goes, it is 
hoth sympathetic and convincing. 

Franco Alfano, however, right in the first movement of 
his quartet in D major (masterfully interpreted by the 
Budapest String Quartet) plunges into a search for new 
beauties. For stretches it is only a search; there are pro- 
found polyphonic problems that are not wholly solved. 
Austere of mien, and solid of substance, this music, free 
from all impressionism, betrays individual expressive pow- 
ers of high degree. A noble melody rises in the second 
movement, nobly developed, and enhanced by sensitive 
sound effects, while the last reflects the atmosphere of 
Spring in its lighter tones. A serious work, sincerely felt, 
and extremely difficult es 

The Budapesters, by the way, who in technical finish 
and bravura are probably without rivals in Europe today, 
were the object of a remarkable demonstration of appre- 
an indescribably delicate and graceful ren 


ciation, attet : 
dering of the “Lark” quartet of Haydn which preceded, 
and especially after the racy playing of Dvorak’s “Ameri- 
can” quartet which followed the Alfano. 
“Mirrors,” 
The Russian wave, of which we spoke in a previous 


letter, has subsided, but not wholly ebbed away. A num- 
ber of Muscovite musicians have recently succeeded in 
getting away from Bolshevikia, and one by one they are 
showing themselves in the concert halls. It is remarkable 
how much capital the Russian refugees (who were reputed 
to have had everything but their lives taken way from 
them) still seem to possess. The Russian colony in Berlin 
is evidently a center of elegance and savoir vivre. 

\ big Russian concert given under the auspices of a 
Russian magazine published in Berlin, “Theater and Life,” 
was a most opulent affair. The Russians had engaged the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Arthur Nikisch (at a figure 
which made the venerable conductor exclaim, “Why go to 
America?”), and served up a heterogeneous bill of fare 
from Borodine to one Vladimir Wetzl, whose music, like 
the luxuriously gowned audience applauding the vocal solo- 
ist, Mme. Poliakowa, was aptly described by someone as 
“Mitropa.” It all did somehow smack of the Orient Ex- 
press. Only the sleepers were missing—a sore lack. ; 
The foreign clement, you see, is not always a favorable 
factor 

ConcerninG Braums’ “First,” 

This concert, by the way, was without doubt the pinnacle 
of the week, for it ended with an interpretation of Brahms’ 
first symphony such as I do not remember having heard 
before. Furtwangler reconstructed the musical and spi- 
ritual substance with unerring logic and _ penetration, 
created tensions and built up climaxes which, far from 
theatrical, were positively soul-stirring, and prismatically 
dissolved the orchestral diapason so that the reputedly 
“eray” score stood forth in the glowing though sombre 
brilliance of a Rembrandt masterpiece. 

Whoever said that Brahms could not orchestrate, after 
hearing such a performance, is made to eat his own words, 
it is a method of orchestration which, against the surface 
coloring of some of the impressionistic scores, is as a Per- 
sian rug against a cotton print, or a mosaic of real stones 
against colored glass. This symphony, which weighs 
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heavier than all the other three of Brahms together (1 
was attracted to it some years ago, after a New York 
critic called it stupid and tiresome) looms larger and larger 
in symphonic history, for its harmonic and rhythmic origin- 
ality and the boldness of its design truly mark an epoch. 
Are not the opening measures of this masterpiece as sig- 
nificant in one direction of musical development as those 
of “Tristan” are of another? 

Conductor Furtwangler, who has become a first-class 
drawing card—an orchestral matinée idol—in Germany, is 
a program maker par excellence. He opened this particu- 
lar program with another of those concerti grossi of Han- 
del which he has been resuscitating—a most engaging suite 
of movements for string orchestra with two solo violins 
and solo cello (D minor), the solos being excellently 
played by Messrs. van den Berg, Dahmen and Kropholler 

-Hollanders three. Such enthusiasm as there was at this 
concert is seen rarely at orchestral concerts even in Ger- 
many. Surely Furtwangler is the man of the hour just 
now. 

COLLEGIATE OPERA. 

Berlin's two opera houses, despite raised prices, are filled 
nightly (with the “newly rich,” say the “newly poor”), 
drab mediocrity and a changeless repertory notwithstanding. 
In Charlottenburg they have restaged “Bohéme” with new 
scenic frills but the same stale-beer hilarity that goes for 
French esprit. The erstwhile Royal Opera is busy with 
the preparation of Braunfels’ “Birds,” after Aristophanes, 
in which the absence of the original Nightingale, Maria 
Ivogiin, will be sorely felt. 

Meantime the Opera House has been the scene of a 
pretty though not wholly successful experiment—the re- 
vival of Goethe’s “Erwin und Elmire,” with the music of 
the Duchess Amalie of Saxe-Weimar, for whom the drama 
was originally written as a Singspiel text. The duchess, 
who wrote the music for a private court circle in 1776 (i. e., 
before Mozart's music had become known in North Ger- 
many) must have been a very accomplished amateur, who 
used the same sources—the musical monnaie courante of 
the time—as the great master, but without any of his 
originality and ingenuity. The book, had it been written 
by an ordinary person, would be considered twaddle; as the 
product of a genius it is a curiosity. 

Prof. Max Friedlander, of the Berlin University, once 
exchange professor at Harvard, held an entertaining lec- 
ture (under the auspices of the Lessing Hochschule) be- 
fore the curtain, and thus for one afternoon the Opera was 
turned into a laboratory of art. 

FAREWELL SUPPER TO THE KREISLERS., 

After the last of Fritz Kreisler's concerts in Berlin, a 
supper was given to the artist and his wife at the home of 
Frau Wolff, the principal proprietor of the managerial 
establishment of Hermann Wolff & Jules Sachs. Among 
the guests were Julia Culp and her husband, William Gin- 
zkey, Arthur Nikisch, Prof. Franz Schreker, Barbara 
Kemp, Bertha Kalisch (the American actress), Reinhold 
von Warlich, His Excellency Ambassador von Below, 
Mme. Tuszar (wife of the Ambassador of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia), Eugene Landau (the Spanish consul-general), Baron 
and Baroness von Kleydorff-Egenleff. The press was rep- 
resented by Theodor Wolff, editor of the Berlin Tageblatt; 
Georg Bernhardt, editor of the Vossische Zeitung; Prof. 
Adolf Weissmann, Siegmund Pisling, Victor Hahn. and 
César Saerchinger, with their wives. 

CresarR SAERCHINGER. 





Fanning Wins High Commendation from 
Dean Butler 
Cecil Fanning has just completed a brief Middle Western 
tour which included recitals in Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
Waterloo, Ia.; Joplin, Mo.; Lawrence, Kan.; Leavenworth, 
Kan., and Winfield, Kan. Everywhere he was greeted by 
capacity audience and forced to add many extra numbers. 
Following his appearance at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence, Dean Harold L. Butler wrote the following let- 
ter to Dean Stout, of Southwestern College, Winfield, which 
was published in the Winfield Daily Courier of December 9: 
University of Kansas, ‘ 
Lawrence, Kans., December 8, 1921. 
Dean Earl Stout, 
Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kans, 


My dear Mr, Stout: 
This is just a word to say that I pose you will advise all of your 

















PAPALARDO 


ANNE PINNEO students to go and hear Fanning, Friday night. He gave a recital 
here last night and made as big a hit as Hempel and Friedman, 
and that is saying a lot, He sang five encores, repeated two of his 

7 8) IFT UE program numbers, and at the close of the program not more than 
a dozen Fa of 1,300 agrees for the aed he rest stayed in mms 
seats an sti ther song. e was in fine shape anc 
Plaza 9914 Rentals moderate really made a sensational success, gon he will do as well for 
you in Winfield. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAA 
Eminent Conductor—Teaching, 
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(Continued from page 23) 
much as of a musical event, when, before an audience 
representative of Vienna’s most cultured musical element, 
he produced, for the first time anywhere, Paolo Litta’s 
“Déesse nue,” termed by the expressionist Italian composer 
“an esoteric poem for dance, violin, piano and triangle.” 
The piece embodies a most interesting attempt of allotting 
to the human body, as it were, the part of an individual 
instrument in the chamber music ensemble. The way in 
which this daring problem was solved—with Anton Trost 
at the piano and with Mila Cirul, a young Russian girl 
from the Ellen Tels School, assuming the role of the hu- 
man “instrument”—enforced admiration for the talented 
and enterprising young American who showed himself to 
be not only a genius of the violin, but a remarkable stage 
manager as well. 
Epuarp ErpMAN Makes VIENNA Desut. 


Wadler’s great colleague of the bow, Fritz Kreisler, too, 
has left us, after giving a third recital to an overflowing 
hall, which at the end turned into a charming little family 
affair when Kreisler called his American wife out on the 
platform to share with him the speeches and honors be- 
stowed upon him in his double capacity as a great instru- 
mentalist and a beloved Santa Claus responsible for so 
many charities in behalf of Austria’s starving children. 

Another Vienna favorite among violinists, Alma Moodie, 
has paid us a short visit again. To this young Australian 
falls the credit of having introduced us to Eduard Erdman, 
the Russian pianist-composer, who had, strangely enough, 
never been heard here before. His sonata evening with 
Alma Moodie proved him to be a pianist of supreme quali- 
ties, gifted with a truly tempestuous temperament. Quite 
his opposite is Dirk Schafer, the celebrated Dutch pianist, 
who strives for more intimate effects in which he displays 
a fine artistic taste. 

Two SENSATIONAL RUSSIANS. 


The pianistic surprise of the season thus far, however, 
has been a Russian player, Alexander Borowsky, who came 
to us after his great initial successes in London and Paris. 
The small sized audience which greeted him at his first 
Vienna recital, anticipating one of the customary debut 
concerts which the blasé metropolitan musician hardly ever 
patronizes, was fairly astonished at the discovery they made 
as the pfogram went on. Since then Borowsky has given 
three more recitals before audiences which grew both in 
size and enthusiasm as he graduated to larger halls, and in 
addition to these recitals he was called in as soloist with 
the Konzertverein Orchestra, under Léwe, to play Bee- 
thoven'’s “Emperor” concerto. Here is a pianist who knows 
how to make interesting programs, who dares to play ultra- 
modern music and still succeeds in drawing the crowds by 
his marvelous musicianship, perfect technical command, 
and by a magnetism which absolutely convinces in spite of 
his refreshingly unaffected outward appearance, minus the 
traditional “long, black hair and finger nails,” as unkind 
Viennese put it. Borowsky prefers the radicals, particu- 
larly the Russian modernists: Scriabine, first of all, but 
Medtner as well, and also Prokofieff, but his interpretations 
of Bach and Beethoven are perfect in style, while his Liszt 
lacks none of the brilliance required for these virtuoso 
vehicles. 

His was an overwhelming success equalled by that of his 
compatriot, Belousoff, who displayed a thorough mastery of 
the cello such as has become.a rarty in our times. In com- 
menting on his recitals, Vienna critics conjured up memo- 
ries of Pablo Casals, whose triumphs, if ever, will be re- 
doubled by none if not by Belousoff. The sonata evenings 
given jointly by these two Russians and devoted chiefly to 
the classics were marvels of the true ensemble spirit. 
American cellists, furthermore, will be interested in a dis- 
covery which Belousoff has made and which he disclosed 
here to the great surprise of local instrumentalists. This 
Russian seems to have found the secret of producing, if 
desired, each tone on the cello simultaneously with its cor- 
responding “overtone,” which rings exactly one octave 
higher, plainly audible. It is a thrilling and almost un- 
canny cthect which creates the impression as if the tone and 
its “echo” were produced at the same time and on the same 
string. Radical modernist composers, please note! 


SINGERS FROM MERRIE ENGLAND, 


New musical impulses, fortunately, have gained influence 
also upon the recitals of our concert singers, who will no 
longer be satisfied with the typical program ranging from 
Schubert to Strauss, via Brahms and Wolf. In this re- 
spect an English singer, Dorothy Moulton, was particularly 
welcome with a program which, after paying homage to 
German, Italian and English masters, turned resolutely to 
rarely heard modern French and English composers. Of 
the latter, besides Arnold Bax and Eugene Goossens, Arthur 
Bliss’ ballad, “Madam Noy,” attracted attention by its un- 
usual setting for small orchestra, and, in no lesser degree, 
by its strikingly modern tendencies. Dorothy Robson, an- 
other English singer who has just received the last finish- 
ing touches at the hands of a well known Vienna vocalist, 
achieved similar success with an internationally tinted pro- 
gram evincing a strong preference for modern Gallic com- 
posers. 

More and more the ambitions of celebrated opera singers 
turn to the more subtle, and, at any rate, diametrically 
opposed work of the concert platform. Let us mention in 
passing, in this connection, the recent concerts of such 
generally acknowledged operatic stars as Maria Ivogiin, 
now of the Chicago Opera, and Carl Aagaard-Oestvig, the 
favorite tenor of the Staatsoper, who is likely some day to 
delight Amercan audiences with his splendid artistic work 
both in opera and recital. Another artist who commands 
operatic and lieder style with equal authority is the fine 

unich basso, Paul Bender, while Hans Duhan’s noble 
baritone voice and subtle treatment of Bach, Schubert’ and 
Strauss make one hesitate whether to give preference to 
his concert singing or to his remarkable dramatic portrayals 
as displayed on the stage of the Vienna Staatsoper. 

By way of contrast, it will be interesting to note the case 
of Helge Lindberg, who has chosen the opposite, and, ap- 
parently, more difficult route, from the concert platform to 
the operatic stage. This Scandinavian giant, gifted with a 
physique which a Carpentier or Dempsey might envy, owns 
a baritone voice of so little sensuous beauty as to call up 
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memories of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, although by far surpass- 
ing the latter in technical equipment. His is a breath con- 
trol perhaps unparalleled and one which has made him an 
ideal interpreter of some of Bach’s and Handel’ $ most diffi- 
cult arias. Lindberg has now given two “guest” appear- 
ances as Rigoletto and Escamillo at Weingartner’s Volks- 
oper, which, however, have been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to his large following, as regards dramatic abilities. 


A Musicat Trorzky. 

The democratic spirit in music referred to at the begin- 
ning of this letter still finds a powerful adversary in that 
most unique of musical geniuses, Arnold Schénberg, and in 
the organization which, although officially bearing the rather 
lengthy title of “Society for Private Musical Perform- 
ances,’ is so closely associated with its creator in the minds 
of the general public as to be popularly known as “Schon- 
berg-Verein,” pure and simple. It will probably be un- 
necessary to recount at length its aims and principles, since 
only last spring the mighty “César” has, in these columns, 
given wide publicity to those musical circles centering 
around autocratic Arnold. His organization, dwelling in 

“splendid isolation,” constitutes a sort of autonomous state 
within our democratic republic, a kingdom, so to speak, 
ruled by a musical dictator whose _ Slogan (with apologies to 
Louis XIV) is “L’ état c’est moi.” Here is the last firm be- 
liever in an aristocracy of art which strives for results 
merely within the narrow realm of a limited clique, one 
which refuses to reveal its mysteries to the profane ears of 
the uninitiated. 

Some day, it is hoped, Schénberg will realize his mistake, 
only to find that great movements, musical or otherwise, 
though they originate with a limited few, are absolutely 
dependent upon the masses in order to become fruitfully 

ective. At present, the Schénberg-Verein is, unfor- 
tunately, an affair concerning merely a very small coterie 
of musical fanatics. Thus the recent revival of Schén- 
berg’s vastly interesting “Pierrot lunaire” (the first per- 
formance of which was reviewed by your Berlin corre- 
spondent, on the occasion of one of his Vienna visits) was 
barred to the general public. This is greatly to be regretted, 
for many would have been eager to hear this remarkable 
work, which has but lately been received with unprecedented 
enthusiasm at Copenhagen. 

Unhappily, the Schénberg-Verein, owing to its very scarce 
resources, was forced a few days ago to go temporarily 
out of existence, until the necessary financial backing is 
secured to enable the society to resume its work. Perhaps 
Schonberg may soon decide to put his organization on a 
broader basis, generally; he may then find that the neces- 
sary support will come forward as soon as he decides to 
make the Schénberg-Verein an affair of general public 
concern instead of, as it has been heretofore, a matter gov- 
erned entirely by his own supreme and, at times, erratic 
will, supported chiefly by a small number of his blindly 
and unconditionally devoted adherents. 

TONKUNSTLER-VEREIN’S NEW EXPERIMENT. 

At this juncture, a society which has been in existence 
for many years, having been founded by no less a person- 
age than Johannes Brahms, happily comes forward, after 
some years of comparative retirement, with a timely new 
venture. The organization in question is the “Tonkinstler- 
Verein,” headed by that renowned pianistic pedagogue, Prof. 
Richard Robert, and it has now resumed work with a very 
definite program worthy of strongest approval. The Ton- 
kiinstler-Verein has rented the intimate new Mozart Hall, 
just opened, for a series of regular concerts, intended to 
give a hearing to works of young and aspiring composers, 
whose products, owing to present economic conditions, are 
now excluded from the concert hall. The meetings of the 
society are open to its members and to their friends, without 
restraint, the membership fee is insignificantly low, while 
our best artists have volunteered their services for the 
cause of our rising composers who will benefit by this en- 
terprise no less than the musically interested public. Of the 
first works produced, a violin sonata by Hugo Kauder and 
some songs by Paul A, Pisk—the latter based on poems by 
Stefan George—have met with considerable and well de- 
served interest. PAuL BECHERT. 


Anna Millar Plans Selling Campaign 

Kansas City, Mo., December 17, 1921.—Anna Millar, 
manager of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, and Siegmund Harzfeld, president, have completed 
successfully a unique ticket selling campaign. For the re- 
maining concerts to be given by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, the unsold seats were disposed of in this original 
way :'150 women. half of these being trained saleswomen 
and half members of social groups and musical clubs, can- 
vassed the industrial and social centers of the city. Consid- 
ering the busy holiday season and a very recent charity 


drive, the success met by the workers was the more 
remarkable. 
Edith Rhetts, of the Symphony Orchestra Association, 


exponent of intelligent listening, is responsible in many 
instances for awakened interest in symphony music. Her 
lectures have been given in many schools and clubs, and the 
splendid response in this drive is proof that her efforts were 
well directed. F. 


New Works to Be Heid at Town Hall 


Moliére’s three hundredth anniversary will be appro- 
priately celebrated when George Barrére with his Little 
Symphony and Adolph Bolm with his Ballet Intime com- 
bine forces for the first production of Karol Szymanowski’s 
“Ballet Grotesque to a Comedy of Moliére” in Town Hall 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, January 20 and 21, 
The occasion will also be notable for the first performance 
on any stage of John Alden Carpenter’s new “jazz-panto- 
mime” ballet, “Krazy Kat,” and a new ballet composition 
by Prokofieff. 


Gerhardt in Last Recital 


Elena Gerhardt gives her third and last recital of the 
season at Town Hall on Sunday evening, January 8. The 
program is devoted entirely to Schumann and’ Brahms. 
Coenraad V. Bos will assist again at the piano. 





Rea in Aiea 


Virginia Rea, the young coloratura soprano, has been 
engaged for a recital at Albuquerque, N. M., on January 16. 
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Thursday, January 5 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. .Carnegie Hall 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Rosing, song recital, evening............. 65004 Aeolian Hall 
Alfred Boswell, piano recital, evening.......... Town Hall 


Friday, January 6 


Symphony Society of New York, evening....Carnegie Hall 


oseph Press, cello recital, evening.........../ Aeolian Hall 
Jorothy Fox, song recital, afternoon..... National Theater 
Saturday, January 7 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Pablo Casals, cello recital, afternoon........./ Aeolian Hall 
Geraldine Rosetti, song recital, evening......4 Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, January 8 
Emma Calve, song recital, atternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
Marie Rothman, song recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
Elena Gerhardt, song recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
John McCormack, song recital, evening........ Hippodrome 
Monday, January 9 
Manfred Malkin, piano recital, evening..... Carnegie Hall 
New York Chamber Music Society, evening...Aeolian Hall 
Ellen Rumsey, song recital, afternoon.......... own Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloch, sonata recital, evening... .. Town Hall 
Tuesday, January 10 
Banks Glee Club, evening.........0+++.e0+55 Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening.............+/ Aeolian Hall 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, song recital, afternoon... Town Hall 
Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera recital, morning. . Ambassador 


Wednesday, January 11 


Harold Morris, piano recital, afternoon....../ Aeolian Hall 
Estelle Liebling, song recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
Leon Sametini, violin recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
Thursday, January 12 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening.......+..+. Carnegie Hall 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning.........../ Aeolian Hall 
More January Engagements for Kerns 
On January 3 Grace Kerns sang in Reading, Pa., for 


the Choral Seciety, and January 25 she will appear in New- 
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port News, Va., for the Peninsula Club. Recently Miss 
Kerns sang five performances of “The Messiah,” two in 
Boston for the Handel and Haydn Society, two in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and one for the Mendelssohn Club of Pitts- 
burgh. On all these occasions her voice and art were 
highly commended by the press, and she was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the public, particularly for her singing of 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 


Warford Artist in Recital 


May Davis, mezzo contralto from Claude Warford’s stu- 
dio, will give her annual New York recital at the Princess 
Theater, Friday afternoon, January 13; Coenraad Bos 
will be at the piano. A new Warford song, “Three Ghosts,” 
as well as several other new numbers by American com- 
posers, will be featured. 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 


The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you — vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Rooms 
advise you as to just what exercises: you should 
indulge in to cure yourself. 


Our studios are always open for inspection. 
in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


Drep 


Telephone, Fitz Roy 2314 
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Los Angeles Press Eulogizes Rothwell 


Walter H. Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, needs no introduction to music lovers 
anywhere in the United States. His reputation in this 
country was first made as a conductor of the Savage “Par- 
ifal” tour, which took him all over the country. Next he 
conducted the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra for all the 
years of its existence, later gaining fresh notice in the East 
as the leader of the Stadium Concerts, and at the same 
time establishing his reputation firmly in the extreme West 
through his leadership of the newly organized Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which he still directs. The Los 
Angeles papers are just as enthusiastic this season over 
his work as they always have been. Note the following: 


Mr. Rothwell’s sense of direction was of a high order and the 
execution was faultless, It was one of the most powertully effec 


tive things the orchestra has done to date . . the unremitting 
and masterly drilling of his band by Conductor Rothwell until 
there was a fusion of individual artists into an organic whole 

the Brahms symphony on Friday afternoon revealed the entire 
development of the orchestra in such a way that Conductor Roth 
well must have been much gratified, . . . Those who are familiar 
with the performances given this Brahms score by other symphony 
wieties may grasp the significance of the occasion. . . It was 
ear that one would be quickly appraised of how well or ill the 
Vhilharmonic’s conductor was fitted he his task . there is left 


ith us a consciousness of Los Angeles’ gee fortune in having in 
idet a genuine symphony orchestra.—Los Angeles Times, Octo 
ber 1921 


Very early in the opening movement one caught the fiber of th 
rchestra, and the sincerity of the man who had prepared it. Our 
pinion of Mr, Rothwell, both as musician and as conductor, rose 
appreciably before this section of the Brahms score was concluded 
His devotion, his very evident acquaintance with the majesty of 
Iirahms, and his desire to give the content of the music without 
superficial adornments, moved us to regard him with a favor doubly 
gratifying because of the long journey we had taken to become 
sequainted, not only with the Philharmonic, but also with the man 
who oecupies so responsible a post, For Mr, Rothwell has the power 
to de much for musical Los Angeles, If what we observed yester 
day constitutes a fair measure of his conscientiousness and his abili 
tie then we have confidence in the future of the Philharmonic 
Routine Mr. Rothwell unquestionably has, His musicians show it 
They played the entire Brahms seore with zeal and with evidences 
of sound preparaton in its phrases. . . The building of climaxes 
was that of a musician who sees musical proportion in architectural 


lines los Angeles Daily Times. 


In selecting his initial bill for the season Mr, Rothwell paid a 


tactful compliment beth to his audience and his instrumentalists. 

Orchestrally it is vivid, and with the Rothwell direction, 
lucidly sincere in its depiction . Mr. Rothwell played the 
third movement, with its slight allegretto, gracefully and with 


charm, and worked directly from this to the mental and spiritual 
transports of the fourth with climatic effect that merited the 


tremendous plaudits which followed, . Since the successful con- 
clusion of Nirector Walter Henry Rothwell's first season, during 
which interval the energetic conductor was actually on trial, we 
had come to realize his musicianship and to look forward to this 
season with great but moderate expectations, At the close of yes- 
terday afternoon's severely trying program, however, it will be safe 
to place Rothwell among the first four directors of the world be 
tween whom there is scarcely a choice, This statement is made with 
lue moderation and after weighing him carefully in the balance 








MORINI and JOLLIF 


PLEASE IN CONCERT 


Capacity audience generous in 
applause for celebrated artists 


Erika Morini and Norman Jollif 
last evening took by storm the audi- 
ence which filled the theatre. 


Mr, Jollif shared equaled honors, 
his selections being an unusual 
happy program * * * * He brought 
out the full power and beauty of his 
voice winning his hearers from the 
outset, 


NORMAN JOLLIF 


Bass-Baritone 


Exclusive direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W 45 St.. New York 


. . » The crowning achievement of the concert was Wagner's “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” Taken with a broad, daring, which might have 
meant disaster to a less skillful general than Rothwell, amid the 
terrifying cries of the war gods and the intermingling undertones 
of the conflict, a climax was reached that was little short of as- 
tounding. 


High Praise for Whitehill in Opera 


Triumph after triumph is being scored this season by 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Among the roles in which he has distinguished 
himself particularly are those of Kurvenal, Amfortas and 
Telramund. He has received the tributes of the leading 
critics not only for the superb quality of his voice, but 
also for his keen appreciation of dramatic values. 

Of his appearance as the Telramund of “Lohengrin” 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, December 27, 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 


when the German version of that opera was sung there 
for the first time since the war, Agnes G. Hogan of The 
Record wrote: 

Next to the new artist (Jeritza) Clarence Whitehill as Frederick 
Telramund was the most interesting and compelling singer on the 
stage. His great voice, so full of genuine musical quality, and 
used with surpassing skill, was never more enjoyed. 

In its review of the same performance the Philadelphia 
Inquirer said: 

A distinct success was the clearly imagined and constantly forceful 
Telramund of Clarence Whitehill, who long ago made the role 
his own, 

When the English version of “Lohengrin” was sung in 
New York several weeks before, H. E, Krehbiel, of the 
New York Tribune, wrote: 

Mr. Whitehill was wholly and unqualificdly admirable. His 
sonorous and dramatic voice and diction were a delight. 

In his review of the same performance, Pitts Sanborn of 
the New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser said: 

Clarence Whitehill, looking like a composite portrait of Aristide 
Briand and Walter Hampden as Macheth, played Telramund alto- 
gether in the grand manner and with a superb authority, and de- 
claimed the. text so distinctly and eloquently that for once trans- 
lated opera took on the inevitableness of opera in the original 
tongue, 

In the opinion of H. T. Finck of the New York Evening 
Post, the artist’s impersonation of Telramund “gets bet- 
ter, both vocally and dramatically, every season, and is 
now ‘one of the best ever seen and heard here.” 

“Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas,” says Richard Aldrich in 
The New York Times, “is one of the noblest, most pow- 
erfully tragic impersonations of that part that ever has 
been seen here.” The same critic, writing of the basso’s 
work as the father in “Louise,” has the following to 
say: 

The first piece of characterization in_ the oy remains that of 
the nameless father; and for this Mr. Whitehill finds admirable €x- 
pression in bonhommie tenderness and rugged manliness, in his 
nobly beautiful singing. 

“Clarence Whitehill’s impersonation of Amfortas seemed 
to us the most finished piece of work of the cast,” said 
Frank H. Warren of the New York Evening World in 
his review of “Parsifal.” “His words were distinct, his 
singing marked with feeling and pathos and his acting 
natural and sincere.” 

Writing of the same part, Katharine Spaeth of the 
Evening Mail says: “Most striking was the singing with 
the crystal English diction of Clarence Whitehill.” W. J. 
Henderson of the New York Herald paid the following 
tribute to the artist’s singing in “Louise”: 

Mr, Whitehill’s impersonation of the Father remained the out- 
standing one among the principals. This excellent artist sings and 
acts the part with feeling and with a keen sense of dramatic values. 
He wins for the character the sympathy it requires and deserves. 

In the New York Evening Post it was the opinion of 
H, T. Finck that “Mr. Whitehill gave a realistic portrayal 
of the loving and irate father.” Reviewing “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which was sung in German, Deems Taylor in the 
New York World said: 


Mr. Whitehill’s Kurvenal is a familiar performance. To say that 
it was about as usual last night is to say that it was a masterly 
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performance by one of the best singing actors in the Metropolitan 
organization. 


A similar opinion was voiced in the New York Sun, 
which said: “Mr, Whitehill was, as he always is, a mag- 
nificent, stoic Kurvenal.” 


D’Alvarez Arouses Admiration of Ring 
Champion 
It Is not an unusual thing for singers and actresses to 
receive letters and gifts from unknown admirers. Margue- 
rite D’Alvarez, the Chicago Opera contralto, has been fa- 
vored with many such in the past. When she gave her 
farewell concert in London in October she was the recipient 
of several articles of jewelry, includng a large emerald ring, 
from auditors who had been thrilled by her singing, but she 
has to admit that the most curious manifestation of this 
kind was received recently from someone who heard her 
when she was soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra on De- 
cember 1 and 3. The letter follows: 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 7, 1921. 
Dear Friend Mme. D’Alvarez: 

I was very sorry I didn’t see you when you was in town, But 
didn't have time, I was out to see you — and wanted to sce 
you after the show but I was with three prize fighter’s from Toledo, 
Ohio. And they said that if I went back to talk to you they wouldn’t 
wait for me as they was in a hurry, To get back there from town. 
The weather is Fair in Cleveland but it is getting colder all the time. 
I think that your singing was fine, Would like to hear from you 
They said that you was going to sing here next year, The promter 
told me. Things is picking up now as Xmas is near And there is 
plenty of people down town every day. Cleveland is a big town 
and is geting larger every day. in the spring it is nice and the Sum- 
mer it is hot. nd in the winter it is real cold, I have been on 
the stage prize fighting And think I will go back in the near further. 
Hoping that I receive immediately answear from you I remain 

Your’s truly, 
Kip ——_—_—___— 

P. S.—Answer this letter address to 3341 West ——- Street, Cleve 
land, Ohio, 


It is evident that the campaigns which the management 
of the Cleveland Orchestra has undertaken of late are 
bearing fruit and the concerts are attracting the masses. 
The writer, whose name is withheld for obvious reasons, 
has a name which is much better known to readers of the 
sporting page than to those who first turn to the musical 
columns for their news. 


Fischer a “Milestone in the Art World” 


The appended salient paragraphs appeared in the Harris- 
burg Patriot at the time of Adelaide Fischer’s recent ap- 
pearance there: 

Am-rica for Americans is the call more keenly felt today than 
ever b fore, No more exemplary embodiment a this demand for 
our concert life could be found than in that artistic and charmin 
personage, Adelaide Fischer, an American by birth, and a splendi 
product of an All-American training. 

At the time of her New York debut when she was received with 
unanimous acclaim by the press of that city, Miss Fischer gained 
instant recognition as an artist of keen intelligence and versatility 
of style, possessing the rare ability to interest her hearers, 

In her appearance with the Apollo Club of Chicago in Verdi's 
Requiem, she showed in her ability to meet the exacting de- 
mands of the oratorio, er many concert and recital engagements 
throughout the country with the foremost clubs and orchestras are 
convincing guide to her popularity in this form of her highly diversi- 
fied art. Ss a program builder Miss Fischer has always proven 
most interesting and delightful and she has been complimented by 
many of our leading critics for her happy faculty in having mas- 
tered the too-often neglected art of program making. Mr, Stokowski 
chose Adelaide Fischer to create the soprano role of “Mater 
Gloriosa” in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, a part which she sang with great success with this or- 
ganization nine times in Philadelphia and once at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, She was heard in the same role with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Stock in three performances given at 
the Chicago Festival, Other orchestral appearances in which she 
was presented as soloist have been with the New York Philharmonic 
Society under Joseph Stransky, the Russian Symphony under Modest 
Altschuler and the Denver Philharmonic Society. 

Adelaide Fischer stands among the few of our American pro- 
ducts in the Art World who rank as milestones toward our ultimate 
achievement of American musical supremacy, 


Godowsky Triumphs in Lansing 


Leopold Godowsky gave a recital in Lansing on Decem- 
ber 9, and the appended criticisms give testimony to the 
fine impression he made there: 


When the great pianist appeared before the throngs in the au- 
dience last evening he was greeted by thunderous applause. Seat- 
ing himself at the piano, he struck a few slow, soft chords, silenc- 
ing the flutter and the whispering that had followed his entrance. 
Then he began the twelve symphonic studies by Schumann, In 
this, his first number, Godowsky proved that it would have to be 
a composer greater than any who has yet lived, who could devise 
a technical feat too difficult for him to accomplish, When he 
finished and left the platform, wave on wave of applause called 
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him back to acknowledge the homage, before he could retire for 
even the few moments preceding his second appearance. . . . 
Godowsky’s exhibition of the mastery of the pianoforte will not 
soon be forgotten. The amazing clarity of the runs, delicate as the 
play of moonlight on summer's leaves, the impressive poise, the 
ease with which he accomplished technical intricacies—all increased 
the wondering admiration and the enthusiasm audience,— 
Norine Winter, in the Lansing Capital Times, December 9, 1921. 





If it were made possible “for millions to hear Godowsky instead 
of thousands it would mean more to the musical life of America in 
the course of a few years than all the instruction given, all the 
concerts heard in a decade. . . . His playing of the piano might 
well serve as a model for mae serivus stud-nt, But not only that 
the intelligence, the painstaking workmanship, the sheer genius 
displayed ty this master of the piano would be inspiring to any 
artist no matter what his choice of art expression might be. . . . 
So much emphasis has been placed on the intellectual achievements 
of Mr. Godowsky that it might seem his work would be beyond 
the laymen’s comprehension or enjoyment, © enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by this audience here would indicate that this was not 
the case... . B ie audi refused to leave and applauded 
continuously for some minutes the Chopin “Chanson Polonaise,” 
as transcri Liszt, was given as a closing encore, All the 
grandeur and the majesty of the onaise came from the piano 
under Godowsky's fingers just as if he were beginning the even- 
ing’s performance. . . . Only with a reserve power immeasurable, 
a marvelous resistance to fatigue, and a real worship for his art, 
could any master duplicate the concert which Godowsky offered to 
eee on Friday evening.—The Lansing State Journal, December 


Donahue a Credit to Los Angeles 


Lester Donahue, pianist, appeared with the Los Angeles 
Orchestra, Walter Rothwell, conductor, at the pair of con- 
certs on December 2 and 3, playing the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
concerto. Mr. Donahue, who through the early part of the 
winter has been in the West, will return to New York in 
mid-January and will be the assisting artist on tour through 
the large eastern cities with the Duncan Dancers later in 
the season. On his way west in October he gave a recital 
in Omaha and appeared jointly with Rosa Ponselle at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, scoring his usual success on both occasions. 
The Los Angeles papers had the following to say of his 
playing and the concerto: 

The audience seemed glad to welcome Rimsky-Korsakoff's “One 
Movement Concerto” for piano and orchestra, and enthusiastically 
glad to welcome the virtuoso, Lester Donahue, It was a virile and 
musicianly performance and the beautics of the composition were 
ma by elegant handling.-Los Angeles Herald, December 3, 








In Lester Donahue, modest, immature appearing young pianist 
(one of our unheralded home crop), Philharmonic patrons had the 
honor to discover a new genius when he played the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff concerto for piano in C minor, at the regular concert yesterday 
afternoon. With the first singing tone, later the cadenza and figura- 
tion, in the forte Ssages in octaves, and his deft authoritative 
fingering of difficult chords, Mr. Donahue gave impressively, He 
plays with vigor, poise, sure technical maturity, fe warms his 
piano. It glows with color, Always, whether it be forte or pianis- 
simo, his pianistic speech is fluent, vital and highly touched with 
magnetic charm. He is modest and humble in his work, and to date 
has no mannerisms, therefore he should go a long way. le is 
another good excuse for Los Angeles to become a really musical 
city.—Los Angeles Evening Express, December 3, 1921. 





The soloist was Lester Donahue, whose rendition of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoft concerto for piano and orchestra met with a warm recep- 
tion from the audience. . . . He displayed the same glittering treb- 
nic which his friends here already know and admire, and an added 
poise and proficiency, and a more thorough appreciation of music 
fundamentals than he has shown at earlier appearances.—-Los Angeles 
Examiner, December 3, 1921, 


Jules Falk Meeting with Success on Tour 


Jules Falk is meeting with success in his present tour of 
the middle West. . Excerpts of comments from the Wiscon- 
sin papers of the opening of the tour are reproduced here- 
with: 

Jules Falk a peared in Plankinton Hall, Tuesday, this being the 
third time we have had the pleasure of hearing him. His program 
included a great variety of numbers, and as is always the case 
with this artist, several unfamiliar to even the more seasoned con- 
cert goers. 

The opening number, a suite in G minor, by Eccles, again im- 
pressed us with the clean, smooth bowing, and flowing cantilena 
that is charactertistic of Mr. Falk dis musicianship is sound, 
and there is a steadiness and lack of sensationalism about him that 
is most grateful. His tone is vibrantly mellow, In the intricate 

ges of the various compositions there was sureness and com- 
plete control of his flying fingers, which, in its continuous bravura, 
makes heavy demands upon the agility and firmness of the artist's 
digital dexterity. 

A new concerto was that of Cecil Burleigh, in A minor. Mr. 
Falk gave it a fine reading, there was ample opportunity for the 
warm big tone which. is his. Mr. Falk anthoned the program by 
a number of encores in response to enthusiastic applause.—Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 


Magnificent violin playing—The Wisconsin State Journal, Madison. 


Mr. Falk introduced much that is new in the literature of the 
violin to his audience and played with faultless precision. . . . Mr 
Falk has attained a degree of: perfection not recalled in any other 
violinist of recent m-:mory. e was rewarded with encores that 
amounted almost to a demonstration.—Sheboygan Press-Telegram. 

Mr. Falk is a violinist of considerable reputation, and the alumni 
were successful in having a huge audience present to hear this 
artist... . 

His kit is full of all the niceties that go to make up a well 
rounded and polished technic, especially the harmonics and bew- 
ings. His tone is rich and warm.—-Kenosha Evening News. 








Rudolph Gruen Holds Audience Spellbound 


When Rudolph Gruen played recently in Findlay, Ohio, 
he received the most favorable comments of the press, as 
the appended show: 

The youthful pianist, Rudolph Gruen, had the audience spell- 
bound with his marvellous command of the keyboard, together with 
the soul of music he put into his selections. His delicacy of touch, 
his_perfect artistry and his mastery of technic were above repreach. 
—Findlay Courier. 





In Mr. Gruen was heard a pianist whose playing may he said 
to be genuinely beautiful. In his work at the keyboard his finely 
intelligent fingers are fleet and his tone possesses rare charm.— 
Findlay Republican. 


Patterson Sings to 3,000 


Two recent engagements of Idelle Patterson were at 
Springfield, Mass., and Parkersburg, W. Va. After the 
former appearance, the soprano’s managers were in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from the general secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, under whose 
auspices the concert was held: 

Idelle Patterson appeared on our program at the Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Sunday afternoon. Her work was greatly a reciated by 


the audience which on this occasion numbered upwards of 3,000 
people. She held the audience from the start to finish, Although 
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the meeting continued from 3:30 to 5:30, she was compelled to 
respond to encores at the very end of the late hour. 


Miss Patterson was equally successful at Parkersburg in 
charming her auditors, her afternoon performance being for 
ve _ and her evening appearance for the Ladies’ Club of 
that place. 


Seattle Liked Gentle’s Tosca 


The following are only a few of the many splendid press 
tributes given Alive Gentle’s impersonation of the role of 
Tosca in the opera of that name: 


Miss Gentle never sang before any Seattle audience with such 
tonal opulence’ and authentic dramatic fire as she did last evening. 
She brilliantly surpassed her previous achievements here in either 
opera or concert. Her voice has gained both in power and textur:. 
And there is a new freedom and spontaneity in her style which, 
coupled with the silken smoothness of her tone production, and her 
innate histrionic instinct, makes her—in my candid judgment, at 
least—a dramatic mezzo soprano of the first rank, . . . And she 
was accorded the kind of an ovation that only consummate artistry 
ever evokes.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer, September 14, 1921, : 

“La Tosca,” with two such consummate artists as Scotti and 
Alice Gentle, held two-fold interest for the music lovers, and the 
anticipation of the great throng was happily realized. The opera 
was magnificently sung and its dramatic story vividly realized. 
Alice Gentle has never sung better. Never has her b-autiful vocalism 
been more productive of thrills than last night. Miss Gentle has 
a voice of remarkable range, and rich, vibrant quality which sh: 
used last night most lavishly, Throughout the opera she sang beau- 
tifully, and the dramatic intensity of her acting was gripping. She 
is a superior artist.—Seattle Daily Times, September 14, 1921. 


Writer Compliments Kathrine Murdoch 


_ Ralph L. Buckley, late of the Chicago Tribune and San 
Francisco Examiner, wrote the following about Kathrine 
Mur : 


Those who failed to attend the recital given by Kathrine Murdoch 
at the Methodist Church, Wednesday evening, missed a rare even- 
ing’s enjoyment. It was my good fortune to be in Heavener and to 
listen to Miss Murdoch’s rendition of a very versatile program in 
English, French and Italian songs. This charming artist with such 
a pleasing personality, is a coloratura soprano with a wide range, 
splendid technic and wonderful epxression. 

Her two most difficult numbers were “Ci ‘est den Contrabandiers” 
from “Carmen,” and “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” which were 
rendered with such ease that it was apparent to the many music 
lovers present that Miss Murdoch’s training has been of the highest 
order, as in fact it has been, for she has studied with the best 
masters in New York City. 

Miss Murdoch won the hearts of the audience by the graciousness 
with which she responded to the hearty applause by singing many 
encores, Heavener is to be congratulated on having an artist of 
such proven ability, and the writer considers himself well repaid 
for stopping off to hear this wonderful singer. 





‘“ * so 
Telmanyi a Genius 

Annie Friedberg received the following letter from Daniel 
A. Reed, director of the Columbia (S. C.) Stage Society 
after Telmanyi’s recent appearance there. 

My dear Miss Friedberg: 

You must have the satisfaction of having sent us a great concert, 
If there is any compensation in our delight—-those who heard the 
recital——then know that we will carry the remembrance of last 
Thursday as long as we can recall any great music we have heard. 

Telmanyi is a genius, He will be known much better before he 
leaves America, for his art is real and it cannot be mistaken, His 
program was much more interesting than that which any violinist has 
given us in recent years, and the Cesar Franck sonata was a glori- 
ous achievement for both Vas and Telmanyi, 


Leo Ornstein Makes a Speech 


Just before Leo Ornstein gave his epoch-making concert 
for two pianos in conjunction with Ethel Leginska in New 
York City on December 30, the pianist-composer was one 
of the principal speakers at the forty-third annual meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association in Detroit. 
On December 28, Mr. Ornstein, before that notable assem- 
blage of teachers of music, read an illuminating paper on 
“The Trend of Modern Musical Composition,” discussing 
the ‘tendencies in composition since Debussy and Ravel, to 
the manifest delight of the large gathering. Mr. Ornstein 
was invited to read the paper by Osbourne McConathy, 
president of the Music Teachers’ National Association, who, 
in his invitation, declared: “Of all the American composers 
you are preéminently qualified to discuss this topic.” 


Mollie Margolies Wins Mu Phi Epsilon Patrons 


Kansas City, Mo., December 15, 1921.—Mollie Margolies, 
pianist, an important acquisition to the local musical profes- 
sion, was heard December 9 in a Mu Phi Epsilon morning 
musicale. 

In a program which contained compositions by Gluck- 
Sgambati, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, Chopin-Liszt, 
Chopin, Amani and Schulz-Evler, she brought well de- 
veloped gifts of a high order, the kind that make for finished 
piano playing. 

Mrs. Raymond N. Havens, contralto, accompanied efficiently 
by Mrs. George M. Rider, assisted Miss Margolies with 
songs of Bach, Ferrata, Schneider and Hageman. Mrs. 
Havens, whose interpretations have breadth of style and 
depth of feeling, has an evenly developed voice of excellent 
quality. F. 





Middleton Touring Four States in January 


Arthur Middleton, who has been on a western tour since 
the first week in November, is singing ir? four states in the 
same territory this month—California, Colorado, Texas and 
Kansas.. Among the engagements which he is filling are 
appearances in San Jose and Atascadero, Cal.; Denver, Col. ; 
Fort Worth, Dennison, Denton, Terrell, Dallas, Abilene, 
Amarillo, Tex., .and Dodge City, Great Sand, Beloit and 
Kansas City, Kan., his tour continuing through the months 
of February and March. Many of Mr. Middleton's dates 
are reéngagements from last year in places where he was 
more than successful on his former appearances. 


Capitol Theater Honors Krebs 


The name of S. Walter Krebs appeared on every pro- 
gram of the Capitol Theater, New York, week of December 
26, in the shape of his design, “America, We Live for 
Thee,” a triangular black and white, with the divisions— 
“Management,” “Codperator,” and “Public,” and with the 
words “Work Together” in the center. His “American Red 
Cross Roll Call” (eight measures for trumpet), which has 
been officially adopted by the organization, appears this 
week on all the important programs of Greater New York. 
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Writes as follows concerning 


the 


Hleson sali 


Pianofortes 


——— 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— 

At various times I have given 
myself the pleasure of expressing 
to you my sincere admiration for 
your splendid pianofortes. I 
would like to write you that 
I consider them the finest made. 
I know of no instrument at the 
present time which is their equal 
in beauty and smoothness of 
tone, and which possesses their 
remarkably flexible action. T his 
is my candid opinion, formed 
after many years of experience 
as concert-giver and teacher. 

Please accept my sincerest 
good wishes for your success in 
the future, and that the New 
Year may be a prosperous one 
for you in every way, and be- 
lieve me, Gentlemen, 

Cordially yours, | 

(Signed ) 


George Proctor 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





GuNspourc vor Ten Years More 
Monte Carlo, December 1, 1921.—Raoul Gunsbourg has 
just been reappointed director of the Monte Carlo Opera 
until Detember 31, 1932. Gunsbourg is at present engaged 
upon an opera entitled “Lysistrata,” which is to be produced 
in the course of the ensuing season here. 
Kiose Mave Honorary Doctor 
Berne, Switzerland, December 1, 1921.—Friedrich Klose, 
the composer, who is a native of Switzerland, has had the 
title of Doctor, Honoris causa, conferred upon him by the 
University of Berne. The same title was given to the Ber 
nese composer and conductor, Fritz Brun 
Brestau Orrra to Crose Its Doors 
Berlin, December 14, 1921.—The Breslau Opera, one of 
the best in Germany, is about to close its doors for lack of 


means. This is very significant of the influence which the 
recent political and social upheavals had on the artistic 
world. Musical life especially is suffering under these 


conditions and is at this moment going through a regular 
economic crisis. This is due to the fact that the local gov- 
ernments and municipalities, as well as the middle classes, 
which largely supported musical institutions, are now facing 
great financial difficulties. Perhaps it is somewhat hard 

for the average American reader to realize what the loss 

of an opera house means to a large German city. It is 

ever so much more than the loss of a mere pleasure abode 

The entire German press is full of grave comments upon 

the event, as an evil foreboding for the future. 

Max Rosen Gornc To PoLanp 

Berlin, December 13, 1921.—Max Rosen, as the result of 
his recent success in playing the Tschaikowsky concerto 
under Oscar Fried, has been engaged to play the work under 
the same conductor in Warsaw and Lodz, Poland, in Jan 
vary, On January 6 he plays it with the Blithner Orches 
tra of Berlin in Essen. On a date still to be announced he 
vill appear under the baton of Weingartner in Vienna 

Reparation Commission Piease Nore! 

Berlin, December 13, 1921 Alfred Lichtenstein, the wells 
known German flute player, is said to have received from a 
“orincely” Maecenas an eighteen-karat gold flute with a 
mouthpiece bearing a monogram which contains eighty- 
seven diamonds, eighty-eight rubies and seventy-two sap- 


phires 
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——Mid-Winter Tour, | 


January 1—Boston, Mass. 
3—New Britain, Conn. H 
4—Waterbury, Conn. 
7—Binghamton, N. Y. i 
9—Scranton, Pa. i} 
10—Philadelphia, Pa. 
11—Baltimore, Md. 
14—Cleveland, Ohio 
15—Detroit, Mich. 
| 
| 





17—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
20—Kenosha, Wis. 
21—Waukegan, Wis. I, 
22—Rockford, Ill. i 
23—Aurora, Ill. | 
25—Chicago, Ill. | 





28—Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
29—Worcester, Mass. 
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Liszt's GRANDDAUGHTER PLays IN PUBLIC. 

Berlin, December 10, 1921.—An interesting concert took 
place here last night, when Franz Liszt’s granddaughter, 
Mme. Daniela Thode, played a selection of her grand- 
father’s works in the new grand hall of the Berlin Univer- 
sity for the benefit of the Bayreuth Fund of the Richard 
Wagner Academic Society. 

AMERICANITIS IN GERMAN THEATERS. 

Berlin, December 13, 1921.—“The Cowboy,” “The Tip,” 
“The American Girl”—such are the titles of some of the 
recent German operettas and comedies. It is easy to see 
which is the “most favored nation” here. 

Over-Suppty 1n “GeneraL Musica Directors.” 

Berlin, December 14, 1921.—The title-mania, which is so 
characteristic of Germany, has not decreased in the least 
in this democratic age. It has only changed its field of 
action, and “Generalmusikdirector” seems to be the rage 
just now. According to the Allgemeine Musikzeitung, they 
are bred by the hundreds, Every community of 1,000 souls 
thinks it most important to appoint one, and every neo- 
republican mayor believes himself fit to make such an 
appointment. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS. 

Vienna, December 13, 1921.—The Viennese Society of 
dramatic authors and composers has just joined hands with 
the Paris Société des Auteurs, which signifies the first im- 
portant step in the direction of an alliance of Austrian, 
French:and Italian authors. 

A New KALMAN OPERETTA, 

Vienna, December 13, 1921.—“Die Bajadere,” a new ope- 
retta by Emmerich Kalman, will have its premiére at the 
Karl Theater in Vienna. It will also be played in the Met- 
ropole Theater in Berlin early in February. 

A New Musica INSTRUMENT. 

Leipsic, December 13, 1921.—Dr. Otto Schaefer of Ham- 
burg has invented a new keyboard instrument in which the 
strings are set into vibration through the agency of an 
electro magnet. This instrument, which in a sense com- 
bines the attributes of the piano and the organ, will have 
the amazing quality of responding to the fingers through- 
out the entire duration of their pressure, thus giving not 
only .a continual tone, but subjecting it to dynamic nuances. 
Thus crescendi and decrescendi will be possible upon each 
chord or single tone. This will naturally create new tech- 
nical difficulties. One may go even so far as to say that 
this invention will require an entirely new technic. At any 
rate, the possibilities this instrument offers are enormous. 
Mr. Schaefer has so far built only parts of this Schaefer 
Klavier, but the fact that several big firms have offered to 
undertake the building of it, shows quite sufficiently the 
practicability of the invention. Any music with a contin- 
uance of tone (organ music, string quartets, etc.) can be 
played on this instrument. 

Fritz Rerner Resicns Drespen Post. 

Dresden, December 8, 1921.—The report that Fritz Reiner, 
first conductor of the Dresden Opera, has resigned his post, 
has just been confirmed. The public and one section of the 
press are greatly agitated over the news, for in Reiner 
Dresden loses by far its most gifted musician. Reiner was 
engaged under the old régime and had the status of a state 
official. The refusal of the socialist ministry to grant him 
sufficient leave of absence to fill his engagements in Vienna 
and Rome (where he is to conduct German opera at the 
Costanzi) brought about a split, and Reiner’s resignation 
was accepted with a public declaration of regret and appre- 
ciation on the part of the government. 

Anotuer Attempt To Propuce Rea Fippies. 

Dresden, December 12, 1921.—An interesting experiment 
was tried here at a concert by the Pozniak Trio, which 
introduced some new string instruments of the Koch pat- 
tern (violin, viola and cello), built in Saxony after the 
models of Professor Koch, who spent several years in try- 
ing to achieve in his instruments a resemblance in tone to 
the old Italian Stradivarius and Guarnerius (“the homogene- 
ity of material’) and who succeeded in the end in attaining 
some amazing results in this respect. In the opinion of con- 
noisseurs present at the occasion, the Koch instruments are 
worthy of wide notice, At-this recital they were used in 
compositions by Bach, Schubert and Volkmann. N, 

Musicat Courter CorrespONDENT’S Work ACCLAIMED. 

Bochum, Germany, December 8, 1921.—“The Four Sea- 
sons,” a suite for grand orchestra by Dr. Herman Unger, 
of Cologne, has been successfully performed for the first 
time in a symphony concert of the municipal orchestra here. 
Dr. Unger is the Musicat Courter’s correspondent in 
Cologne. 

HampurG Opera AGAtn Wrrnout Heap. 

Hamburg, December 13, 1921.—Professor Wytemal, of 
Vienna, who was appointed director of the Hamburg Opera 
only a few weeks ago, has suddenly withdrawn from the 
post, stating as a reason that he is too old (he is fifty, 
eight) to adapt himself to the Hamburg milieu. He has 
never been away from Vienna. This withdrawal was rather 
unexpected and caused considerable comment in the local 
press. 

MILDENBURG, WAGNERIAN SoprANO, TURNS STAGE MANAGER 

Munich, December 10, 1921.—Anna_ Bahr-Mildenburg, 
formerly one of the most famous Wagner singers, and at 
present professor at the Academy of Munich, has recently 
succeeded in putting some new life into the hitherto indif- 
ferent performance of “The Ring.” The new staging by 
Leo Pasetti and Adolf Linnebach is in very good taste and 
differs pleasantly from the old, stereotypic forms. The 
whole production was successful and attracted wide atten- 
tion in the press. 

Permitrep To Leave Russia. 

Reval, Esthonia, December 7, 1921.—A number of Rus- 

sian musicians who have received permission of the Soviet 
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Government to leave have recently passed through here. 
Among these was the composer, Nikolai Medtner, who has 
now gone to Berlin; Mme. Leschetizky, professor of sing- 
ing at the Petrograd Conservatory, a daughter of the 
famous piano pedagogue and of Mme. Essipoff; also the 
latter’s husband, the tenor Voskresensky, and others. 


Sotoist AND Conpuctor Spiit 1n Pus ic. 

_ Berlin, December 15, 1921—AIf musical Berlin is ex- 
cited over an occurrence said to be without precedent in 
musical life. Busoni, who is giving a cyclical performance 
of six Mozart concertos, came to odds with the conductor 
of the orchestra, Gustav Brecher, in the general rehearsal. 
The pianist’s tempos were somewhat free, of course, and 
Brecher asserted that in the previous rehearsal he had 
played the movement quite differently. Words passed back 
and forth, and finally the conductor put down his baton in 
the middle of the movement and walked off, leaving Busoni 
and a small audience of musicians and admirers alone. The 
concert next day was conducted, without any rehearsal 
whatever, by Marienhagen, an assistant conductor. 

New Reznicek Work PL eases Critics. 

Berlin, December 10, 1921—A_ new orchestral work by 
E. N, von Reznicek has just had its first hearing in a con- 
cert of the Staatskapelle under Furtwéngler. It is called 
“Tragic Tale,” has variations for grand orchestra and bass 
solo, is after the poem by Chamisso, and it introduces.a 
novel feature by having a bass voice sing the verse which 
is the motto of the piece, at the end as an epilogue. The 
tenor of the work is tragi-comic and the critics praise its 
charm, the fantasy and genuine musicianship of the com- 
poser, pointing to many beauties in the score, but advising 
the composer to cut the epilogue. 

Orveratic “Estuer” Propucep in Kiev. 

Kiel, December 10, 1921.—“Esther,” a music drama by 
Hans Albert Mattausch, has just had its premiére in the 
Municipal Theater of Kiel. After the conclusion of the 
second act the whistling of some unsatisfied member of the 
audience somewhat dampened the success of the piece, 
which, however, was unquestionably reéstablished at the 
end of the performance. The libretto is by Ernst Hein- 
rich Bethge. Although of no special merit as a literary 
creation, it is well adapted for musical illustration. The 
underlying idea is the familiar biblical tale. As a music 
drama, however, the werk does not answer all requirements. 
The music is lyric and even, rather than dramatic and plas- 
tic, thus giving the effect of excessive uniformity. It is 
what one calls “good,” but misses what would seem very 

(Continued on page 57.) 


National Opera Club Musicale and Ball 


The annual Christmas fete, operalogue and ball of the 
National Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, founder and president, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, December 29, was a gala affair. The stage decora- 
tions, with illuminated Christmas trees, the national colors, 
white and gold banner of the club, the marble bust of 
President von Klenner, the festal evening attire of the 
audience, all conduced to make the affair brilliant. 

The president was in high good humor. Christmas carols 
were sung by the National Opera Club Choral of mixed 
voices, including a new carol (manuscript), “Christmas 
Bells,” with obligato “ding-dong” bass by Conductor Sapio. 
Havrah Hubbard delivered his operalogue on “Hansel and 
Gretel” in such realistic fashion that Marie Mattfeld, guest 
of honor, had all she could do not to run on the stage 
and sing it—so she said in a short address. She gave sev- 
eral humorous instances of her experience with Bella Alten 
in the opera, and held attention through her kindly utter- 
ance and sentiments. Ferdinand Greenwald was at the 
piano for the chorus singing, and Edgar Bowman for the 
operalogue. : 

Dancing followed. Thomas N. Nixon was the chairman 
of the evening. 
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© Three New Volumes of II 
* Descriptive Teaching Matter 
* By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


A VISIT TO GRANDMA'S orice 
SATURDAY IN TOWN 1 Pisce 
A COUNTRY VACATION triscay 


Price, each, 75 cents postpaid. 








Published hitherto in sheet music only, these sets 
of descriptive piano pieces are now issued in vol- 
ume form and at a very low price, in order that 
they may be still more widely useful. A brief 
poem prefaces each piece, describing some incident 
dear to the youthful heart, and the associated music 
is illustrative of it in mood and manner. All teach- 
ers know that such characterizations stimulate the 
pupil’s interest and aid his progress; and the com- 
poser’s distinguished name is assurance of their 
musical and technical worth. 
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NUMEROUS HOLIDAY MUSICAL 
EVENTS IN CINCINNATI 


Flonzaleys Have Large and Appreciative Audience—Paulist 
Choir Retains Its Enviable Reputation—Casella as 
Soloist and Guest Conductor—“Miracle 
Play” Presented by Cincinnati 
Women’s Club 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 19, 1921.—The pre-holiday 
musical events in Cincinnati are numerous, and the efforts 
in this way are bringing about a number of delightful 
affairs. There is also a list of musical treats that are of the 
very highest class, so that the early winter is being marked 
by recitals, concerts and other entertainments that are of 
real value. One of the recent events here that was much 
enjoyed by a large and appreciative audiente was the annual 
concert given by the Flonzaley String Quartet, this mark- 
ing the second ensemble concert in the subscription series 
of the College of Music, and given on the evening of De- 
cember 13 in the Odeon, The concert was of the very 
highest character. The program opened with the Haydn 
quartet in D major, and was followed by the two move- 
ments from a quartet in E flat, by Georges Enesco, a Rou- 
manian composer, the work being part of a quartet that 
has been dedicated to the Flonzaleys, and being played from 
manuscript. The program concluded with a very delightful 
rendition of the Beethoven quartet in D major. There was 
such insistent demands that an encore was played after 
each number. 

Another concert that was given here on the evening of 
December 14, at the Emery Auditorium, was that of the 
Paulist Choir, of New York. This organization of men 
and boy singers has won an enviable reputation for itself 
in the past several years, and the concerts given by the 
choir are ever a cause for genuine delight and apprecia- 
tion. The recent concert was made up of some composi- 
tions covering different ideas, and included some from the 
early works of the Roman school, by Palestrine; some from 
the Spanish school of church music; Russian, Italian and 
English compositions. The rendition of the various num- 
bers was in all respects artistically done, showing the mas- 
terly training that the members receive under the direction 
of Father Finn. A number of solo parts were sung by 
John Finnegan, Overton Moyle, and Masters Adolf Le 
Moult, Slattery and Huber. Eugene Gilfoyle, one of the 
hoy sopranos, was formerly of Cincinnati, being a student 
of St. Xavier's College. 

fhere was a very pleasing musical program given by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra, on the even- 
ing cf Deceraber 15, under the direction of Pier Adolfo 
Ticindelli, which was marked by the playing o1 two novel 
numbers, One of these was Mr. Tirindelli’s “Elegie,” 
which was written in memory of his late friend, Enrico 
Carusv, and which was played on one previous occasion, it 
being given at the recent concert by request. The other 
number was the negro spiritual by Cameron White. ‘This 
was given its first hearing at this concert, and~brouglit out 
the charm and effect of the four negro melodies, which are, 
however, treated so as to keep intact the original effect of 
the themes. 

The soloists of the evening were a trio of some merit, 
who were heard in three separate musical phases: Edith 
Miller, a violin pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, who played the 
Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appassionata”; “Lydia Clery, pupil 
of John Hoffman, who sang the Verdi aria, “Ah, fors e 
lui.” from “Traviata,” and Doris Devore, piano pupil of 
Frederick Shailer Evans, who played the Scharwenka con- 
certo in B flat minor. All made a delightful impression. 
The orchestra was heard to advantage, and there was a 

warmth and effect that was noted for its care in every 
detail. 

The sixth concert of the symphony series was played by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery Auditorium 
on December 16 col 17. The audience was the most appre- 
ciative kind, and this was made clear by the. enthusiasm 
that was displayed. The program in itself was a notable 
one, and due to the fact that the soloist, Alfredo Casella, 
was also guest conductor, added to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The impression gained here by those who heard him 
was very favorable. It was possible to judge him both as 
a conductor and a performer, and the results of his part in 
the concert were such as to make the most profound im- 
pression upon the audience. The first number on the pro- 
gram was the Handel “Concerto Grosso,” No, 17, op. No. 
6, which was given here for the first time at these concerts. 
The reading given by Mr. Ysaye was most effective, and 
the five movements were indeed entrancing. There was 
another number that attracted favorable attention, this be- 
ing the impressive little work, “To the Stars,’ by Henri 
Dupare, which was likewise given its initial hearing in this 
city. Mr. Casella played the Mozart concerto No, 20 in D 
minor, which was performed in a way that left no doubt as 
to his real merit as a pianist. He also conducted the or- 
chestra with all the ease that could be looked for from an 
older and more experienced director. The fact that he 
conducted one of his own compositions, “Italia” rhapsody, 
was sufficient to add a dash of interest to the number, He 
was made doubly welcome on account of his dual achieve- 
ments. 

A “miracle play’ was given at the Cincinnati Woman's 
Club musical department some evenings ago, under the di- 
rection of Minnie Tracey, and attracted much favorable 
comment. The play was staged in the style of the twelfth 
century, the production being marked by such smoothness 
as to make it appear as a professional performance. Prom- 
inent among the principals were Marguerite Hukill, Char- 
lotte Sandman, Borethy 1. Peters, Rose Boden, Mary 
Steele, Mar Green, Esther verene Edna Engelhardt, Lou- 
ise Stiebel, Esther Boehstein, Bernice Schroeder and Arnold 
Schroeder. An impressive soloist was Helen Machle Jones. 
The music was written by Paul Bliss. 

A request progress is planned for one of the popular 
concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which will 
be given soon after the new year. The idea is being fos- 
tered by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, under the direc- 
tion of a music committee. A special program will be 
played on that occasion. 

Th here has been one feature of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra popular concerts that has been delightful to the 
audiences. This is in having a member of the organization 
as soloist. This was again adopted at the third concert of 


the popular series, given on Sunday, December 18, when 
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David Holguin, a member of the first violin section, was 
heard. He has been with the orchestra for two years, and 
is now a pupil of iy > ne Ysaye. He played the difficult » 
Wieniawski concerto No. 2 in D minor. His playing was 
marked by a decided assurance, and he was at ease in the 
entire ag of a very difficult number. He shows 
more than passing ability and will no doubt at a later date 
make a more marked impression, as he has the inherent 
ability for a fine performer. The opening number of the 
concert was the ever pleasing overture, “The Crown of Dia- 
monds,” by Auber. Other numbers were by Elgar, Men- 
delssohn, and Bizet. There was a large and very appre- 
ciative audience present. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra went to Spring- 
field, Ohio, this week for two concerts under the auspices 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. The organization 
will make a number of out of town trips in January. 

The recent meeting of the Monday Musical Club was 
held, at the home of Mrs. Robert Finch, where a delightful 
program was enjoyed. The members of the club gave a 
delightful program at the General Hospital for the soldiers 
on the evening of December 19. 

The regular weekly recital of the Cincinnati Conserya- 
tory of usic was given on December 18, when a number 
of the pupils were heard in a pleasing concert. 

Mona Gondre gave a program of French and English 
songs and descriptive reading at the Woman's Club on De- 
cember 16. On that occasion Leo Polski, a pupil of Jean 
Verd, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, played two 
groups of piano numbers 

The pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College of 
Music, were heard recently in a program which was much 
enjoyed 

Two interesting musical events at Music Hall were the 
program of vocal solos by Oliver B. Kaiser, and organ 
numbers by Prof. Adolph Staderman. The musical enter- 
tainment was provided for the sessions of the Ohio State 
Grange delegates, 

R, Edgar Veith, a popular young musician of Cincinnati, 
who is now teaching voice at the Denison University Con- 
servatory of Music, at Granville, Ohio, was heard as soloist 
with the orchestra of that institution recently in a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” 

The pupils of Charles J, Young, junior and senior, were 
heard in two piano programs at his residence. 


Eulah Corner, a gifted young singer from the College of 
Music, was soloist at the entertainment given by the Knights 
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attracting attention in the East, where her compositions are 
being heard. 

A quartet of singers from the College of Music, under 
the direction of Frederick Hoffmann, presented a mu- 
sical program at the Queen City Club. 

A concert of Gregorian chant and modern music was 

iven recently by the Schola Cantorum of Mt. St. Mary 

Seminary. It was under the direction of John J. Fehring. 

The choir of Immanuel M. E. Church, Covington, Ky., 
had a special musical service on Sunday, December 18, 
under the direction of Lucille Eilers, organist. 

The choir of St. John's Episcopal Church, 
Ky., had a special musical service on December 18, 
under the direction of Norean Wayman. 

The Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, had an annual 
Christmas carol service on the evening of December 18, 
under the direction of Gordon Graham. 

The Rockdale Temple Center gave a concert of 
songs and dances at the Center several evenings ago. 
S. Burnet Jordan made an address on folk music. 

The choir of the First English Lutheran Church, unde: 
the direction of Nerean Wayman, organist, gave a special 
musical service on the ev ening of December 18 W.W. 


Covington, 
It was 


folk 
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Arthur Hackett Begins Saws Year on Tour 


Pacific 
with a 


Having ended the old year with a tour to the 
Coast, Arthur Hackett began the new year 
recital at Independence, Kan., on January 4. This was 
to be followed today by a joint appearance with Al 
fredo Casella at Joplin, Mo. Mr, Hackett will then jour 
ney to San Antonio, Texas, where he will sing on January 
8, and from there he will go to Pine Bluffs for a recital 
four days later. The remainder of the month will include 
appearances in Boston, Pittsburgh, Mankatoo and Provi 
dence. 


HELEN MOLLER’S 


“LITTLE THEATER WITHIN A THEATER” 
AVAILABLE FOR STUDY AND RECITALS 


The Studio is 100 feet long and beautifully draped with 
classic drapes. 
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graduated from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, is 
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SOPRANO 


Direction: J. H. FITZPATRICK, 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 








Obe Cleteland Tustitute of (Tusic ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


3146 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 





VIRGINIA GILL Lyric Soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 





Now Booking tor Season 1921-1922 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
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Camden, New Jersey 





FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 
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MARTING 


Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 

Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 

PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 

VALLINI, leadin e tenor with Scotti Grand 

Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 

prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 
Send for leaflet 
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Master Classes 
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February 6, 1922 
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MARIA IVOGUN 
THE YOUNG COLORATURA SOPRANO FROM THE MUNICH OPERA, WHO IS SOON TO MAKE HER AMERICAN DEBUT 
WITH THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL FURNISHES 
ROCHESTER A STRING QUARTET 





Eastman Faculty Series Dclights—Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra Heard—Anna Pavlowa Acclaimed—Discriminating 
Audience Greets Rachmaninoff—Rochester Sym- 
phony Completes Twenty-fifth Year 


Rochester, N. Y., December 17, 1921—A new quartet for 
the playing of chamber music, made up of members of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music, made its first ap- 
pearance at a concert on December 12 as the second event in 
a season series at Nazareth Academy. The quartet is made 
up of Alf Klingenberg, director of the Eastman School, 
piano; Gerald Klunz, violin; Samuel Belov, viola; Gerald 
Maas, cello. The first concert was a delight to the large 
audience and indicated that the quartet will achieve con- 
siderably more than a local reputation, as each member is an 
artist of established ability and known in Europe and 
America. The ensemble is the successor of the Kilbourn 
Quartet, which gave many successful recitals last season, 
and which was composed entirely of strings, with Arthur 
Hartmann playing first violin. At the concert by the new 
quartet the program included the E flat quartet of Beethoven 
and the G minor quartet of Brahms, both of which were 
played with great brilliancy and technical proficiency. In 
addition Mr. Kunz and Mr. Maas were heard in solos. 

The first recital in this Eastman factulty series was given 
on November 22 by Pierre Augieras, well known- French 
pianist, assisted by Lucile Davis, a young local soprano of 
much promise. Mr. Augieras came into prominence last 
season when he toured with Kubelik, playing the violinist’s 
accompaniments, as well as his own solos. He is an artist 
of mature skill and intelligence and his program, especially 
a Chopin group, was received with enthusiasm. 

The first orchestra outside of the New York Symphony 
to visit Rochester in many seasons came to Convention 
Hall on December 13 in the form of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, which ap- 
peared under direction of the Tuesday Musicale. The play- 
ing of this superb organization and the conducting of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch were a revelation to Rochester concertgoers, 
who had not seen nor heard Mr. Gabrilowitsch since an 
occasion many years ago when he wielded the baton as guest 
conductor at a concert of the old Rochester Orchestra, which 
has since disbanded. Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was 
the principal number by the orchestra, and it was given a 
performance of thrilling beauty. The other numbers were 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” overture, Humperdinck’s dream 

antomime from “Hansel and Gretel”; the scherzo from 

endelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
prelude to Wagner’s “The Mastersingers.” At the end of 
the program the audience applauded so insistently that Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch repeated the Mendelssohn scherzo. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company gave two performances 
in Convention Hall on Thanksgiving Day and won her 
usual acclaim. This was under the management of James 
E. Furlong. The afternoon program included the “Cho- 
pinana” suite and the favorite, “The Swan,” and in the 
evening Mme. Pavlowa introduced a dance new to Roches- 
ter, “The Night,” to music by Rubinstein, and her familiar 
numbers, “The Dragon Fly” and the “Bacchanale,” with 
her new male partner, Laurent Novikoff. The most elabo- 
rate ensemble of the performance was the “Coppelia” dance 
by Delibes, with Hilda Butsova as ballerina. The stage of 

onvention Hall, which is intended for nothing more elabo- 
rate than concerts or lectures, is too small for some of the 
more pretentious numbers in the Pavlowa repertory, which 
was a matter of deep regret to many persons who were de- 
sirous of seeing some of the new dances that she is intro- 
ducing this year. 

A large and discriminating audience greeted Sergei 
Rachmaninoff when he played in Convention Hall on De- 
cember 1 as the second event in the Ellis series under the 
local management of Arthur M. See. Mr. Rachmaninoff won 
a complete conquest a year ago when he came to Roches- 
ter for the first time, and the reports of his exceeding talent 
doubtless were responsible for the increased size of the audi- 
ence that was present this year. Three ballades were on 
his program, the second Liszt, the Grieg, op. 24, and the 
third Chopin, and at the end he played the Liszt taran- 
tella, “Venice and Naples.” His Chopin group included 
the op. 27 nocturne, the D flat major valse and the op. 39 
scherzo, An arrangement by himself of Kreisler’s charm- 
ing “Liebeslied” and a Dohnanyi etude, op. 28, were also 
on his program. He played his own “Elegie,” op. 3, and 
“Polka de W. R.,” and for a final encore his C sharp minor 
prelude. 

One of Rochester’s most important educational organiza- 
tions in a musical way is completing twenty-five years of 
existence this year. This is the Symphony Orchestra of 
Rochester, which is composed of amateur players who are 
earnestly seeking to advance in their art and who prepare 
programs of symphonic music, which they present to the 
public free of charge. The first concert of its series was 
given on December 6, with Mildred Lewis, Rochester con- 
tralto, as soloist. Ludwig Schenck, who is conductor of 
this orchestra, has been connected with it virtually since it 
was organized, and largely through his efforts it has become 
a definite feature of each year’s musical season. The of- 
ficers are: President, C. W. Curtis; secretary and treas- 
urer, Fred G, Rockwell, and these, with Mr. Schenck and 
Effie Knauss, concertmaster; Hazel Nagel, A. Weyrauth, 
John Van Voorhees, Lee Brewster, William Worner, George 
Welch and John Klein, constitute the board of directors. 
At its opening concert the orchestra played Mozart’s C 
major or “Jupiter” symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Mozarti- 
ana” suite, and the “Euryanthe” overture, and Mrs. Lewis 
was heard in an operatic aria and songs. 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, gave an attractive recital on 
the evening of December 6 in the Tuesday Musicale series. 
Her program included Bach, Mozart, Chopin, a first per- 
formance of Chabrier’s “Idylle,’ MacDowell, Staub, Saint- 
Saéns, Schubert and Schubert-Tausig, all of the numbers 
revealing the ripe powers and artistic intelligence of this 
well known pianist. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. 

The Rochester Teachers’ Association gave an excellent 
production of “The Mikado,” in the Lyceum Theater on 
December 2, 3 and 4. The association presented “Pina- 
fore” last Spring and won so much praise that the more 
pretentious production was attempted this year. The cast 
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and chorus of more than eighty persons was trained by J. 
Alfred Spouse, and the staging was directed by George P. 
Culp, while Charles H, Miller, director of music in the 
ublic schools, was general supervisor of the production. 
work of Joseph Schnitzer as Ko Ko, the lord high 
executioner, was oho popular, although all of the 
rincipals won plenty of applause. Among them were 
fayette Clapp, Lewis J. Marsh, Nathaniel G. West, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Julius F. Seebach, Florence E. Wright, 
Adah Burke, Carlotta W. Green, Eva Wannamacher, A. 
Maude Lambert and Albert D, Dysinger. In some of the 
principal parts two sets of players were trained to appear 
at different performances. 

The Students’ Club of the Tuesday Musicale gave a 
recital on November 29. Those who took part were Flor- 
ence Reynolds, Margaret Hartman and Mrs. Charles J. 
Gerling, vocalists; Betty Rosner, pianist; Norman Prince, 
vocalist, and Jerome Diamond, pianist. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, well known Cleveland organist, gave 
the first of a series of organ recitals in Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church on December 13, assisted by a male quartet con- 
sisting of Ralph Scobell, Floyd West, Harold Wollenhaupt 
and Edwin T. West. This is a series arranged by George 
E. Fisher, organist of the church, to bring famous organ- 
ists to Rochester during the winter. 

The second morning recital by the Tuesday Musicale was 
given on November 22, with members of the club partici- 
pating. A feature of the program was an outline of the 
story of the Puccini opera, “Tosca,” with vocal and piano 
interpolations by Mrs. n Lewis, assisted by Loula Gates 
Bootes. Others who took pest were Mrs. Harry P. Cohen, 
Mary Ertz Will, Mildred Bond, H. Lucile Curtis and Alice 
Wysard. 

Recitals have been given recently by pupils of Edith 
Thompson, Edgar J. Rose and Mrs. M. E. Williams. 

A concert in the V. W. Raymond series, scheduled in 
November, by Frances Alda and Charles Hackett in joint 
recital, was postponed at the last minute at the request of 
the two artists. Announcement was made that the con- 
cert might be given late in the Spring. , 





Reed Miller Back from Tour 


Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller are again in New 
York after having made a very successful western concert 
tour that took them through five states—Texas, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska—singing in all over 
twenty concerts. They opened at Fort Worth, Texas, Oc- 
tober 18, their last date being at Omaha, Neb. Everywhere 
this artist couple were enthusiastically received, as the nu- 
merous newspaper clippings relating to their tour indicate. 
It fell to them to open several new “Artists’ Courses,” and 
to give the opening performance in several new, audi- 
toriums. 

“It was undoubtedly the most satisfying tour of our 
career,” said Mr. Miller, “for the Westerners have come to 
appreciate music in a way that is deeply gratifying, when 
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compared with the more or less sophisticated way in which 
a great deal of music is received in New York, with just 
the perfunctory patter of polite applause that many times 
leaves the artist chilled, in spite of the fact that he knows 
he has given his best. Yet possibly many artists would 
rather sing once in New York than three times in lesser 
known cities on the road. Such is the perversity of human 
nature. But Mrs, Miller and I enjoyed every minute in the 
West. It will be a long while until we forget those “hon- 
est” audiences, that were not afraid to applaud what they 
like, and instil enthusiasm into the artist, so that we strived 
everywhere to give of our best.” 

How well they succeeded may best be seen by the many 
enthusiastic press notices from their tour, 


Thelma Given Succeeds with Orchestra 


“Thelma Given was a success beyond expectation and 
certainly a credit to her teacher, Mr. Auer. I wish to 
thank you for recommending her for our concerts”—thus 
wrote the president of the Reading Symphony Orchestra 
to Miss Given’s managers after the violinist’s very success- 
ful recent appearance in that city as soloist with the or- 
chestra, 


Mrs. Peter Brecht Passes Away 


Mrs, Alfred Blackman, wifé of Alfred Blackman of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has received word of 
the death of her mother, Mrs. Peter Brecht, at Christiania, 
Norway. Mrs. Blackman, a talented pianist, came to this 
country last July with her husband. She is a member of 
one of the most distinguished families of Norway and a 
granddaughter of Consul Bache. 


Stopak Touring with Chaliapin 
Besides giving his second New York violin recital at 
Carnegie Hall on January 14, Josef Stopak will tour with 
Chaliapin all this month, his latest engagements with the 
Russian basso being in Cleveland, Boston and Chicago, with 
many engagements pending on account of the phenomenal 
success achieved everywhere by the concerts. 


D’Alvarez’ Only New York Recital 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Association, gives her only New York recital of the season 
at Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 10. Mme. 
D’Alvarez will sing an interesting program of French, 
Russian, Spanish and English songs. Walter Golde will 
act as accompanist. 





Hofmann at Carnegie Hall January 14 
Josef Hofmann gives his first piano recital of the sea 
son at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 14. 
His American season will last only through March, 1922. 
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Akron, Ohio, December 21, 1921.— Compositions of 
Gregory Zwintsky, Akron violinist, were sung by Virginia 
Choate Pinner, at a recital in which she presented pupils 
in Marvin parish house, Monday evening, December 19. 
The compositions were “Moods” and “In Spring,” and they 
were accorded generous applause by the audience. r. 
Swinitsky appeared later as soloist, giving the Sarasate 
“Gypsy Dances,” a number which was encored. The re- 
cital served to bring to the fore a young tenor, Albert 
Esch, who is giving more than ordinary promise. He sang 
the familiar “O Sole Mio” in Italian and was urged to 
repeat it by the audience. 

Alliance, Ohio, December 21, 1921.—A chorus of sixty 
voices sang the beautiful ‘Christmas oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,” Sunday afternoon, December 18, in the First Presby- 
terian Church. Will M. Davis was director and the accom- 
panists were Roy Abbeglen, organist, and Mrs, Roy John, 
pianist. The soloists for the afternoon were Mrs. E, D. 
Jones, Jr., Mrs. John Evans, Elizabeth Reese, Mrs. Ralph 
Boyer, Rea Davis, Adaline George, Ralph Henry, Wyhland 
Jones, Roy Johns and Robert Roberts. 

Bellingham, Wash. — (See “Music on 
Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, December 16, 1921.—Pupils of Georgia 
Flad gave a piano recital recently at the studio of 
Ruth Nusley, in the Harris Arcade. They were assisted 
by Harry Johnes, tenor, a pupil of Mrs. Rachel Frease 
Green. The following pupils took part: Mabel Dougherty, 
Maxine Heffleman, Mary Alice Kuhn, Jeanette McConkey, 
Virginia Jones, Gladys Yohe, Susanne Sanford, James 
Dougherty, Earl Stocker, Drexel Jones and Clara 'Gehner. 

Several of the compositions of G. A. Grant-Schaeffer 
were presented to the music lovers of Canton at a recent 
meeting of the MacDowell Club. 

Mrs. Nellie Jacoby Dretke played Mr. Schaeffer's “Tales 
of the Redmen,” including “Wooing,” “Little Papoose,” 
“In Her Canoe,” “Puk Wudgie’s Dance,” “How the Rabbit 
Lost His Tail,” and “The Old Indian’s Lament.” Each 

of these numbers was explained by Mrs. Dretke, who had 
received a letter from the composer, with quotations to be 
read before each selection was played. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December 12, 1921.— The first 
recital in the College of Community Course for the season 
was given at the T. M. Sinclear Memorial Chapel, 
Coe College, on December 8, by Emil Telmanyi, violinist, 
assisted by Sandor Vas, pianist. A large audience was 
present. Both artists were received enthusiastically. As 
encores, Mr. Telmanyi added a Bach minuet and the E 
minor nocturne by Chopin to programmed numbers by Lalo, 
Bach, Stenhammer, Wieniawski, Kodaly and Brahms- 
Joachim. Mr. Vas’ encore was Chopin’s Impromptu, 
op. 29. 

Margaret Skillman West, well beloved piano teacher, 
died here last week after a brief illness. Excepting a few 
months of study in Philadelphia and New York, she taught 
piano for forty years in Cedar Rapids. Many of her 
pupils have become efficient soloists and teachers. John 
Mokrejs of New York, teacher and composer, was a pro- 
tege of Miss West. 

The Great Lakes String Quartet (Herman Felber, first 
violin; Carl Fasshauer, second violin; Robert Dolejsi, 
viola, and Walter Bauer, cello) gave a chamber music 
concert at St. Paul’s M. E, Ghurch on Monday evening, 
December 12, to a goodly number of appreciative listeners. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
East Liverpool, Ohio, December 16, 1921.—The East 
Liverpool Male Chorus gave the opening concert of its 
seventh season to an audience that taxed the capacity of 
the Ceramic Theater, Tuesday, December 13. Dorothy 
Sinnott, the assisting artist, was well received and sang 

with splendid voice “Ah Mons Fils,” from “Le Prophete ;” 

a group of French songs, an E lish group, and two num- 
bers with the chorus. Her English group and the “Gesu 
Bambino,’ which was pearl an rom by the chorus, were 
probably ‘the most popular, although her. aria and the French 
song were well received. Mme, Sinnott has a voice of 
remarkable range. The chorus sang in its accustomed 
intelligent manner, especially in the Handel number, the 
Largo from “Xerxes,” and in the “Gesu Bambino.” The 
other numbers were two love songs and a trifle, “Captain 


the Pacific 


Kidd.” It closed with F. Marion Cook’s rollicking ballad, 
“Swing Along,” which was one of the best things on the 
program. 


Elkhart, Ind., December 13, 1921.— Music Week in 
Elkhart opened on Sunday, November 20, with the utmost 
enthusiasm. From every pulpit in the city the subject of 
music was discussed—its relation to the community, and the 
up-lift and joy derived from hearing the best of music. 

Sunday evening, every church gave special musical pro- 
grams. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, a mixed choir of 
twenty-three voices, under the direction of Brenda Fischer 
McCann, sang “Inflammatus” from the “Stabat Mater” with 
Edna Gray as soloist. “Hark, Hark My Soul,” Parkes, 
with Goldie Bowerman as soloist; also “The Radiant Morn 
Has Passed Away,” Schnecker. Solos were rendered 
Edna Gray, Goldie Bowerman and Hal McCann. Con- 
stance Kolb, organist, played “Em Mer,” by Augusta 
Holmes, and “Unfold Ye Portals,” from “The Redemp- 
tion.” 

Preceding the Vesper service at the Presbyterian Church, 
Fred G. Smith, organist, delighted the audience with a 
short organ recital, with Kayte Compton, soprano, assist- 


in 

The quartet at Trinity Methodist Church, Harvey Craw- 
ford conductor, gave an impressive service of anthems and 
solos, with Harvey Crawford, tenor; F. Saunstock, bass; 
Alene Webster, ‘soprano; Florence Robbins, contralto; 
Ethel Crawford, organist. 

Many other fine programs were also given, making a 
most inspiring opening to the week’s 

As El has no auditorium adequate to take care of 
sh clanammesOiat ic apes one ma 


the Presbyterian and Methodist churches were used. A 
different program was given in each church. On Monday 
evening at the Presbyterian church, the program was in 
charge of Anna Hogue, violinist, ‘and Harland Powles, 
pianist, whose advanced students gave a highly commend- 
able recital. Virgil Stauffer, baritone, assisted. The 
student orchestra of twenty-three pieces, under the direction 
of Miss Hogue, surprised the audience with its ensemble. 
Many of the members are children less than ten years of 
age. The orchestral number, “Romance” (Brill), F acy 
by Miss Hogue, violin; Jerry Dussek, viola; Joe Dussek, 
cello; Floyd Neff, clarinet, and Lee Willis, cornet, was of 
special beauty. A harp solo by Ethel Lord, ‘and “Piano and 
Organ Sonata,” Reinhard, Ethel Crawford and Wilma 
Harter Stanton, completed an enjoyable evening. 

In the Methodist Church at the same time, the children 
from the various grade schools of the city, presented a 
musical pageant, “The Soul of Priscilla,” under the leader- 
ship of Lida Edmunds, supervisor of music in the grade 
schools. The Pve aut were assisted by Mary Paul Chester, 
as Priscilla; therine Bower, as Columbia, and Kayte 
Compton, soloist. One hundred children, in groups of 
from ten to twenty, sang songs depicting incidents of the 
Pilgrim days. Following the F oe or the Central High 
School orchestra, directed by G. Smith, supervisor of 
chorus and orchestral work in the High Schools, played a 
program of classical selections. Immediately after this 
entertainment, the High School students of drama, pre- 
sented excerpts from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

On Tuesday, in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, the Matinee 
Musicale held its regular meeting, inviting the general 
public. This was the first of two American programs 
scheduled in the year’s work, specialized on MacDowell and 
Nevin. Those whos participated were Kayte Compton, 
Florence Wiegner, Lura Logan Green, Brenda Fischer Mc- 
Cann and Goldie ‘hese. At the various schools at the 
same hour, appropriate programs were being given. 

One of the biggest features was the concert on Tuesday 
evening, by the Instrument City Band, one of the best of 
the kind in the state of Indiana. James K. Boyer, con- 
ductor, gave an attractive program, assisted by Robert 
Bruce, cornetist. Harriet Standon Liver, soprano, sang 

Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and De- 
teh” This drew the largest audience of all the concerts. 
The recital at the Presbyterian Church was given by the 
advanced students of the following teachers: Emily Bren- 
nan, violin; Bertha Mayes, John Brunk and Harland 
Powles, piano; Mrs. W. D. Anderson and Teressa Shields, 
sopranos. Mrs. I. J. Markel, mezzo, assisted. On Tues- 
day the Buescher Saxaphone Quartet, from the Buescher 
Band Instrument factory, entertained at the General Hos- 
pital. Wednesday evening at the Methodist Church the 
Conn Ladies’ Band made its first appearance and the leader, 
Fred W. Wapham, has every reason to be proud of it. 
Alene Webster, soprano, sang “Thou Brilliant Bird” 
(David) and “Joy” (Rihm). At the Presbyterian Church 
the artist pupils of Prof. Karl Nast were heard in piano 
recital, a ae by Mary Etta Mower, contralto, and the 

A. Glee Club, under the direction of Gertrude 
Bickle Eley The pianists were Virginia Jarvis, 
Carrie Scoles, Helen Zimmerman, Fern Winey, Ruth Rob- 
bins and Mildred Woodworth. The Y. W. C, A, Glee Club 
is composed of business girls and its splendid training in 
ensemble singing places it among the best of Elkhart’s 
choristers. 

A sacred program was given Thanksgiving Day, each 
choir of importance contributing either a solo or chorus 
number. The Presbyterian Church was filled to over- 
flowing. Fred G, Smith, organist, was in charge and opened 
the service with the Jubilante in C (Nevin), sung by the 
combined choirs. Emma Jane Lohrman, director of the 
English Lutheran Choir, sang “Great is the Holy One of 
Israel” (Case); Alene Webster and Harvey Crawford, of 
Trinity Methodist Choir, gave “O Lovely Peace” (Han- 
del) ; Charles Tompkins, baritone, Congregational choir, 
rendered “The Pub ican,” “Sing to the Lord” (Wilder- 
mere) was given by Castle U. B. Choir, Henry Eash, direc- 
tor. “Thanks Be to Cais Rossini, Church re) Christ, Fred 
Taska, director;. “Te Deum,” in B ag 24 aggro Buck, 
St. John’s Episcopal a, Brenda F. McCann, director. 

Friday had been previous] booked for a concert by eight 
Victor artists. This was the only concert for which ad- 
mission was charged. The Methodist Church was packed 
with music lovers, wishing to hear these popular singers. 
The personnel of the company included Henry Burr, Billy 
Murray and Albert Campbell, tenors; Frank Croxton, 
basso; John Meyer, baritone; Frank Banta, pianist ; Fred 
Van Eps, banjo, and Monroe Silber, monologue artist. 
While this concert consisted almost entirely of music of 
the popular class, which was contrary to the ideals of the 
Music Week committee, yet they were artists in their line 
and decidedly popular with the general public. 

Saturday closed the week’s events with a recital by the 
little pupils of Emily Brennan, violin, and Eva Luce, piano. 
This was a contest with prizes awarded the best players, and 
to those giving correct answers in harmony and history 
of music. 

Altogether, Music Week was a profound success. C. 
F. Van Ducen led the “Community Sings.” The commit- 
tee on arrangements included Gi Van Ducen, head of 
“Community Service,” Brenda Fischer McCann, James K. 
Boyer, Fred S Smith, J. K. Brunk, Rev. Campbell McKay, 
Lida Kayte Compton and ise Jenner. 

On Destuber 6 the Matinee Musicale held its romeo 
— at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, when the second 

am of American composer was given. In the absence 


of va Luce, . mone Ruth gg ies ges — 
werman, Mrs, a, ern in eresa 
Shields, Bianche Bowli ing, Mrs. Compton and Vrs. Short 


were the other artists heard. The executive committee was 
instructed to secure Jerome Uhl, baritone; Sylvia Bargman, 
pianist; Jeane Woolford, mezzo contralto ; Milan Lusk, 
violinist, and Edna Richolson Sollitt, 0 ‘lecture recital- 

ist, for a course of three concerts beginning February 9. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
yee oe December 26, 1921.—On December. 16, the 
omen’s Club of the First Presbyterian Church 
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presented Jennie F, W. Johnson, contralto, of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, in a pot of Christmas carols 
of all countries, beginning with one from the sixth century 
and ending with the universal “Silent Night.” Miss John- 
son gave a short explanation of many, which, added to 
the charm of her personality and her rich voice, gave her 
hearers a most enjoyable evening. She was ably accom- 
panied on the piano by Carl Songer, voice teacher, also of 
the American Conservatory. 

Kansas City, Mo.—See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 

* Slope.”) 

Lowell, Mass., December 28, 1921.—An organ recital 
by Dr. Archibald T. Davison at All Souls Church on 
December 20, was dignified in character, as was expected 
from the organist M the Harvard College chapel. The 
program was varied with baritone solos admirably sung by 
Albert Edmund Brown. ; 

The chorus of the Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
under the direction of Sidney R. Fleet, organist, presented 
most creditably Hosmer’s melodious cantata, “The Pil- 
grims of 1620,” at a recent service. The soloists were 
Amey L. French, soprano, and Winthrop Bartlett, bari- 
tone. The choir has recently been vested, adding dignity 
to its appearance. 

Although snow was falling on Christmas eve, there was 
a large gathering around the municipal Christmas tree in 
front of City Hall for the community carol singing. Mu- 
sical organizations and choirs of the city cooperated very 
heartily. Albert E. Brown conducted the program and a 
brass band furnished the accompaniment. Later in the 
evening many of the choirs sang carols in various districts 
of the city. In the afternoon, under the direction of Fred- 
erick O. Blunt, the school children assembled at the tree 
for a similar festival arranged by Mr. Brown, with the 
cooperation of the park department and the Community 
Service music committee of which Inez Field Damaon, of 
the State Normal School here, is chairman. 

Work has already been started on the installation of the 
great organ in the new Memorial Auditorium. 

Memphis, Tenn., December 17, 1921.—Before probably 
the largest and undoubtedly the most cosmopolitan audi- 
ence ever assembled in this city for a musical program, 
John McCormack sang at Pantages Theater last night, 
under the direction of the Cortese Brothers. Every seat 
in the theater was taken, and over two hundred were on 
the stage. Memphians have long awaited John McCor- 
mack’s appearance here, and his reception was most en- 
thusiastic. The program, while not a difficult one, gave 
every opportunity to show the art of the famous tenor. 
The Irish songs for which he is most noted, quite natu- 
rally brought forth thunderous applause, and he was forced 
to respond three and four times after each number, singing 
“Dear Old Pal o’ Mine,” “Mother Machree” and many 
others that have made him such a universal favorite. With 
the exception of Chausson’s “La Caravan,” “Ombra mai 
fu,” “Largo” by Handel, and “L’Alba Separa,” his entire 
program was sung in English. His splendid diction is a 
joy. In the last group of four songs, “When The Dew Is 
Falling,” by Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s accom- 
panist, was one of the charming numbers of the evening, 
Mr. Schneider sharing honors with Mr. McCormack. 
Donald McBeath, violinist, was the assisting artist, playing 
two groups. The latter two, “Romance” and “Obertass,” 
(Wieniawski), gave much pleasure, calling for an encore. 

Vasa Prihoda, violinist, will close the course presented 
by the Cortese Brothers. ‘ 4 

Added attractions just announced are the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, in two concerts, January 30, 1922, 
and Schumann-Heink, contralto, March 10. 

One of the very delightful pianists to be heard here this 
season was Ernest Hutcheson, nnder the management of 
Mrs. Jason Walker. The program was well balanced and 
most artistically given. His Chopin was beautifully inter- 
preted, the ballade in G minor, a nocturne and the “Butter- 
fly” etude all being beautifully played. Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum” was given as an encore after this group. Two of 
Mr. Hutcheson’s own compositions were on the program 
—a “Prelude” and “Caprice,” which had to be repeated. 
The “Etude de Concert,” No. 2, Liszt, and “The Ride of 
the Valkyries,” Wagner-Hutcheson, closed the program, 
the audience refusing to leave until an encore was given. 

Walter Chapman, former Memphis pianist, will be the 
second attraction in Mrs. Walker's series. 

Miami, Fla., December 18, 1921.—Pryor’s Band, in 
Royal Palm Park, has been giving two concerts daily, 
afternoon and evening. The programs include classic mu- 
sic; Rachel Jane Hamilton, coloratura, is the soloist. She 
is the best of all the good singers who have sung with 
Pryor during his three delightful seasons in this city. | 

At the first meeting of the season of the Miami Music 
Club last Friday morning, at the residence of Grace Por- 
terfield Polk, Rachel Jane Hamilton was the guest artist 
and her fine singing and vivacious personality won a host 
of friends. Mrs. , ell Romfh played the accompani- 
ments. Mrs. Edwin Wakefield and Adelaide Clark, two 
popular singers, added their lovely voices to the program. 
Adelaide Clark, Frances Tarboux and Eleanor ‘ark ac- 
companied these singers. Mme. Cara Germain, of. the 
Miami Conservatory, spoke on “Music Appreciation, 
choosing six of the great masters as a basis for her re- 
marks. At the close of the musicale Grace Porterfield 
Polk, sident of the Miami Music Club, proposed that 
Sane Sous be invited to become an honorary member of 
the organization. This was unanimously favored by the 


ub. . 

The String Quartet (Maurice Karp, first violin; Albert 
Wilson, second violin; Walter De Garmo, viola; Thomas 
Mercadante, cello) is specializing with Beethoven music. 
Rehearsals are held Sunday mornings at Mr. De Garmo’s 
residence, Miami Beach. 

Over a hundred Miami High School students have 
joined Iva Sproule-Baker’s chorus class and_ thirty-four 
members are in Vilona Hall’s orchestra class in the High 
School. These classes are directed absolutely free of 
charge. Two periods twice weekly are devoted to these 
classes, and one fourth credit is given for the year $s work, 
This is the first introduction of music credits in the Miami 
High Schools. way aes 

Maria-Elise Johnson, who taught violin in Miami for a 
number of years, gave a recital recently at Knowles Hall, 
Winter Park. Miss Johnson’s program was rendered in 
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splendid style, and in the Bruch concerto she displayed 
ability in virtuosity and exceptional technic. 

The residence of Mrs. Clarence Busch formed the_set- 
ting of a benefit performance, last Tuesday, for the Child 
Welfare Department of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. Harold 
Bailey, chairman, arranged the program which was ren- 
dered before a ee audience. Phose who contributed to 
the program were Mabel De Garmo, Winifred Bush, Mrs. 
James Bissett, Frances Tarboux, Mrs. John Gramling, 
Kathleen Dempsey and Percy Long. 

The meeting of the Junior Music Club, Saturday, proved 
espetially interesting. Grace Porterfield Polk told the 
story of the opera which will be produced jointly by mem- 
bers of the Junior Music Club and the Polk Music Club. 
Mrs. Polk rehearsed several choruses with the two clubs 
and so charmed were her listeners and singers that all 
voted to hold the regular meetings during the holidays. 
At the close of the meeting, refreshments were served. 
Mrs. Polk namd her first opera, “The Magic Rose;” it is 
a pretty story, with lovely melodies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phelps Hopkins and Mr. and Mrs. Lans- 
dell entertained the members of the choir of the Presby- 
terian Church at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, 
last Friday. Mrs. Julius van der Lockt sang songs by 
Herman Koerner, composer, who has a winter home in 
Miami, Mr. and Mrs. Lansdell gave a clever dialogue, 
“A Day at the Circus.” Mr. Hopkin’s splendid bass was 
heard in “The Trumpeter.” 

Through the courtesy of the Turner Music Company and 
the Edison Phonograph, a genuine musical treat was en- 
joyed with Marie Morrisey, contralto; Walter Chapman, 
pianist, and Harold Lyman, flutist. Besides her special 
numbers with the phonograph Miss Morrisey sang addi- 
tional selections. Mr. Chapman's art was appreciated 
heartily and he played three solo numbers. Mr. Lyman, 
flutist and saxophonist, was at his best, and it seems that 
his instruments did the most toward the advancement of 
the tone tests—as reproductions. 

_The pupils of Mrs. John R. Livingston appeared in re- 
cital at Mrs. Livingston’s residence on North East Second 
avenue, Thursday evening. The program was well ren- 
dered and reflected credit upon the teacher who is one of 
the splendid soloists in the First Presbyterian Church 
Choir. The pupils taking part were Willie Becks, Mae 
Campbell, Thora Hall; Mrs. John Livingston sang Ber- 
gen’s Indian Songs, and read an interesting paper on “In- 
dian Music” and how it has been preserved from getiera- 
tion to generation. Guests enjoying this treat were Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Becks, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Post, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Coe, Mrs. De Witt Ramsey, Mrs. A. H. 
Bayston, Mrs, P. A, Dalenburg, Leola Campbell, and Miss 
Sullivan. 

The lovely home of Mr, and Mrs, T. O. Wilson, facing 
Biscayne Bay, was the scene of a missionary musical, 
Thursday. Zae Arbutus Wilson, pianist; Elvira Thomp- 
son, reader ; Mrs. C, S. Bird, Mrs. Albert Summers, Mrs. 
Edwin Wakefield, Mrs, Ralph Fuzzard, soloists, made the 
afternoon program thoroughly enjoyable, and each parti- 
cipant was at her best. 

_ Bertha Foster, director of the Miami Conservatory, and 
Shermann Hammatt, teacher of dancing at the Conserva 
tory, have issued invitations to the dances held Wednesday 
evenings. Mr. Hammatt demonstrates new dance features, 
and the young folks appreciate greatly Miss Foster’s gen- 
erous permission to use the spacious outdoor pavillion 
which overlooks the beautiful Biscayne Bay. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Providence, R. I., December 10, 1921.—Vasa Prihoda 
appeared on November 25 with the Providence Orchestral 
Association, Roswell H. Fairman founder and conductor. 
The maturity and richness of Prihoda’s playing is certainly 
a revelation. He chose Vieuxtemps D minor concerto and 
a group of charming moderns, The orchestra presented 
Beethoven’s first symphony and scenes from “La Boheme.” 
Mr. Fairman read his scores with understanding and the 
orchestra showed excellent training, responding to the con- 
ductor’s slightest wishes. 

Eva Gauthier, French-Canadian mezzo-soprano, with 
Leroy Shields at the piano, gave an interesting recital of 
modern songs at the Churchill Home, November 7. He- 
brew, Greek, French and English folk songs featured her 
program with moderns of Russian, Spanish, Italian, Eng- 
lish and American schools. : 

Giuseppe Camilloni, the blind pianist and violinist, who 
was detained on Ellis Island on his arrival from Italy, 
gave a concert at the Schubert Theater. He proved to be 
a musician of high rank and was received with great favor 
by a fair sized audience composed chiefly of his own 
countrymen. His own “Minuette,” composed at Ellis 
Island and dedicated to President Harding, was presented 
and repeated. 

An auspicious opening of the forty-first season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra took place November 15, when 
Beethoven’s “Symphony of Heroism” was played. Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Don Juan,” was also featured. The orchestra 
is playing better than ever, if such a thing is possible. The 
upheaval of a year ago seems to have been a material bene- 
fit. Conductor Monteux was cordially received and re- 
turned his thanks graciously. The event was the debut in 
Providence of Helen Stanley, who sang a Debussy aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and one new to Providence 
audiences from Zandonai’s “Conchita.” Mme. Stanley 
made a fine impression, sang splendidly and was heartily 
applauded. 

Mme. Homer on December 4 and the New York Phithar 
monic on November 6, were return appearances from for- 
mer years. The orchestra was in its best trim and Mr. 
Stransky was given an ovation which he shared with the 
orchestra. Grace Wagner, soloist, chose to sing her “Tann- 
hauser” aria in English, which won much favor. Mme. 
Homer and Mme. Du Carp gave a joint recital in which 
the former renewed all her old triumphs and the latter 
made a fine success in her debut. 

The San Carlo Opera Company spent the week of No- 
vember 21 in Providence and played each night to a capacity 
house. The company grows each year in better tone qual- 
ity, more beautiful settings and greater artists, assuring 
success wherever it goes. The operas presented were 
“Aida,” “Traviata,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” “Otello,” 
“Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Boheme” and “Trovatore.” ; 

The free publir educational concerts are already ain in- 
stitution. On November 12 the talent slated was Ann 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MAC DOWELL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO 
HAS — ITS FIRST ANNUAL DINNER 





Vecsey Soloist at Kinsolving Morning Musicale—Arimondi’s Musicale—Hans Hess and Rudolph Reuter Will Give Sonata 
Programs—Edgar A. Nelson a Busy Musician—Notes 


Chicago, I11., December 30, 1921.—The first annual 
dinner of the MacDowell Society of Chicago took place 
on Monday evening, December 19, and proved an enjoy- 
able affair. Over 100 guests, repre se ntative of music, 
literature and art—properly speaking, “The Three Arts”— 
sat down to a very satisfying meal after which the presi- 
dent, Mrs, Lorado Taft, also toastmaster, disposed of some 
minor business, and, after a short address of welcome, intro- 
duced the several speakers, which were to have included 
Lorado Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Stillman Kelley, Ralph Clark- 
son and Mrs. Edward MacDowell. Mr. Taft was called 
away and Padriac Collum was substituted. Mr. Kelley was 
also unable to be present and his place was supplied by Ros- 
setter G. Cole, The speakers were listened to with rapt 
attention and demonstrations of pleasure over the scintillat- 
ing wit. The burden of their remarks related to the won- 
ders and popularity of Peterboro, N. H., the creation of 
Edward MacDowell. The continuation of this work is in 
the hands of Mrs. Edward MacDowell and she made a short 
address, setting forth many intimate views concerning this 


remarkable place, after which the beauties and interesting 
features were set forth in some very beautiful colored slides, 
showing the charming landscape and the improvements, 
buildings and facilities, including the numerous studios 
which have been presented by individuals and groups for 
the use of “those who have arrived,” and who are desirous 
of securing solitude and companionship where they can find 
inspiration and stimulation for the accomplishment of 


greater things. This occasion was the birthday celebration 
of Edward MacDowell, whose name among composers is 
universally known and revered, The event took place at the 
Cordon Club, Fine Arts Building, the committee in charge 
being Mrs. Albert G. Ochner, Mrs. Edgar Lee Masters and 
George J. Pope, secretary and treasurer of the socicty. 
Vecsey So.oist at Kinso.tvinc MorninG MUSICALE. 
Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, was the soloist at the Kinsolving 
Morning Musicale in the Crystal Ballroom of the Black- 
stone Hotel, on Tuesday morning, December 27. This being 
the third visit this season of this virtuoso of the bow, little 
needs to be added to what has already been written in these 
columns concerning his artistry on his instrument. The 
select audience showed unmistakably its pleasure of his 
renditida of Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major, in which 
the soloist was ably assisted by Walter Meyer-Radon, and 
in the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor. Besides those two 
classics, Mr. Vecsey’s contributions were his own, caprice 
No. 5, “La lune glisse a travers les nuages,” his “Pourquoi” 
and “Badinage Impertinant”—all small pieces to be sure, 
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but happy contributions to the violin literature. Composi- 

tions—as well as the composer himself—were enthusiasti- 

cally received, and deservedly so. ° 
Arimonpis’ MusIcaLe PLEASES. 

The third of a series of reception musicales was given by 
Signor and Mme, Vittorio Arimondi at their studios in the 
Fine Arts Building, Sunday, when Raisa and Rimini and 
Edward Johnson were the guests of honor. The following 
pupils sang: Pearl Lloyd, mezzo soprano; Violet Ehrmann, 
dramatic soprano; Bess Powell Michael, soprano; Anita 
Hoffman, coloratura soprano, and Ruth Loewenberg Lewis, 
lyric soprano, 

Hess ann Reuter Witt Give SonaTA ProGRAMS. 

The combination of two such excellent artists as Hans 
Hess, cellist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, should make the 
two sonata recitals which they will give at Kimball Hall 
on January 31 and February 28 of interest to lovers of 
chamber music. For the first program they will play 
Brahms’ E minor sonata, the Clarence Loomis C major 
sonata (which is dedicated to Mr. Hess), and Strauss’ F 
major sonata. They will feature Dohnanyi’s B flat major 
sonata on the second program. 


Epcar A. Netson a Busy MusICcIAN. 


One of the busiest musicians in Chicago is Edgar A. 
Nelson, the conductor, organist and accompanist. His 
bookings for December included, besides his regular en- 
gagements with the Swedish Choral Club, Apollo Musical 
Club, Sunday Evening Club, a recital December 9 at the 
Illinois Theater with Margery Maxwell and Arthur Kraft; 
organ recital December is at Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church. He appeared as organist with the Apollo Musical 
Club at its jubilee concerts in Orchestra Hall, December 
26 and 27. The Sunday Evening Club, under the direction 
of Mr. Nelson presented a special Christmas program at 
Orchestra Hall Christmas Day, assisted by Amy Emmerson 
Neill, violinist. 

Notes. 

Carl Craven, tenor, was soloist, December 16, for the 
Friday Tea Cup Circle, singing compositions by Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was at the piano 
and Anne ethene violinist, also layed compositions by 
Mme. Ryder. Mr. Craven’s contributions included “Two 
ZEsop Fables,” “The Travelers and the Bear, ” “The Wind 
and the Sun,” “Loneliness,” “So Dear” and “Chansonette,” 
with violin obligato, all written by Mme. Sturkow-R der. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s contributions consisted of “Little 
Suite in G minor,” “Invention,” “Pastoral,” “Giguette” and 
“Fantasie Pastorale.” 

Mr. Craven was soloist at the Congress Hotel, on De- 
cember 14, and on December 17 he appeared at the Drake 
a New Year’s he was soloist at the Chicago Athletic 
Club. 

Busn Conservatory ITEMs, 

Harriet Hebert, contralto, artist pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, of Bush Conservatory, was prneaced as soloist for 
the Christmas services at the rim Congregational 
Church. Miss Hebert is a member a the Bush Conserva- 
tory master class. 

A new arrangement of the Clementi sonatinas, with a 
second piano part, has B a been completed by Anna E. 
George, artist pupil of Edgar A. Brazelton and member of 
the Bush Conservatory master class. The arrangement is 
of unusual interest to teachers. 

Winona Plumb, soprano, of St. Joseph, Mich., pupil of 
Glenn Drake, member of the master class of Bush Conser- 
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yatory, has been engaged as soloist at St. Mark’s Church, 
troit. 

The residents of the Bush Conservatory dormitories gave 
a Christmas party Coenen Eve at midnight. ristmas 
carols were sung by le Bouslough, with violin obli- 
gatos by Marion Laffey. 

Emmy Ohl, of Bush. ‘Conservato , has been engaged as 
soloist of the’ Seventeenth Church of Christ, Scientist. Va- 
ierie Bondourant is pianist. 

Leah Fred, soprano, pupil of Charles W. Clark, sang 
last week in Aurora at a erences School of Music. She 
also sang g¢ the Y. M. C 

Deutzman, soprano, who is an artist student of 
Justine Wegener, o sh Conservatory, is scoring big 
successes in fodlon roles at the German Theater in the 
Bush Temple. She will play the leading role in “The 
Official Wife” in January. She has had all of her vocal 
training under Mme, Wegener, and at the age of nineteen 
has done much successful public work. 

Cornelia Lindeman, contralto pupil of Justine Wegener, 
a in the Catholic Christmas services in North Chicago. 

rances Pope, pupil of Charles W. Clark, of Bush Con- 
servatory, sang for the First Unity Society at Recital Hall, 
Auditorium Building, January 1. 

Dan seine tenor pupil of Bush Conservatory, gave a 
Christmas program at the Division Street Y. M. C. A. on 
December ye Scurlock is also tenor soloist at St. 
James Church under James W. Norton. 

n C. Minnema, artist pupil of Bush Conservatory and 
ukoker of the Bush Conservatory master class, is not only 
an excellent singer but also has made a great success of his 
work as a conductor of community and chorus singing. The 
children’s chorus of the Byford School gave a program of 
Christmas carols under his direction at Lyon & Healy Hall 
on December 22. Adeline Foss, pupil of John J. Black- 
more, of Bush Conservatory,was at the piano. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


BOSTON 





(Continued from page 5) 

Again this magnificent artist stirred his large audience 
with the penetrati understanding and characterizing 
genius that ever marks his interpretations. So completely 
does he steep himself in the mood of his verse and music 
that his singing is virtually a recreation, with a compelling 
sincerity and eet about it that make him irre- 
sistible. Mr. liapin is at all times completely master 
of his resources and of his hearers. The enthusiasm was 
tremendous and the program considerably lengthened. 

Josef Stopak, the talented young violinist, played 
Nachez’s arrangement: of Vivaldi’s concerto in "A minor 
and numbers from Cui, Arensky, Zimbalist, Juon and 
Wieniawski, winning vigorous app fause. Leo Berdichevsky, 
pianist, accompanied both artists sympathetically. 

Perce Conpucts CHoraL Concert. 


The West Newbury Choral Society (seventy-five voices), 
John Peirce, director, gave its second concert before an 
appreciative audience on December 21, in the Town , 

est Newbury, Mass. A program, made up entirel 
Christmas music (including the “Christmas Oratorio” oy 
Saint-Saéns) was presented. The soloists were Theresa 
Sprague, soprano; Clara Leavitt, contralto; Roy Patch, 
tenor; Helen Stanwood, mezzo soprano; John Peirce, bari- 
tone, and Clarence Durland, bass. The next concert of 
the society will be given in June and will be devoted to 
a performance of “The Rose Maiden,” by Frederick 
Cowen. The soloists will be Marjorie Moody, soprano; 
Edith Weye, contralto; Roy Patch, tenor, and John 
Peirce, baritone. 

Reviewing the Christmas concert, the critic of the Haver- 
hill Evening Gazette commented as follows on the ad- 
mirable work which Mr. Peirce has done in local musical 
circles: “John W. Peirce refutes the statement that ‘a 
man is not without honor except in his own country.’ 
Last year he was soloist with the Boston Symphony and 
the Boston Festival Orchestra and made his debut recital 
in Boston in Jordan Hall last season. He sang the part 
of Faust in the Philharmonic Chorus in 1920. Mr. Peirce 
is planning to give a concert with the West Newbury 
Choral Society in Haverhill = the Spring and will appear 
in a recital in New York in 1922.” 

Scuroeper Artists Active. 

Artist-pupils from the Boston studio of Theodore 
Schroeder, the well known vocal instructor, are enjoying 
exceptional success during the current season. William 
Richardson, a splendid baritone, is at present filling a long 
list of reéngagements oe | country, am which 
are appearances at Carnegie N. Y.; Festival, Chicago, 
Ill. He also has recitals and Soe appearances in Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Bristol, Tenn.; Salisbury, Greensboro, and 
Durham, N.. G: Bennettsville, Denmark, Charleston, and 
Georgetown, S. C.; mae enya! 4 and Tallahassee, Ala.; 
New Orleans, La.; Gaveston, Houston, Dallas and Ft. 
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Worth, Tex. ; Little Rock, Ark.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, 
Coi., and Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gertrude Breene Thomas, a promising young soprano, is 
being heard in New England cities, practically every avail- 
able date none oe until early spring, many being re- 
éngagements. ta Bradley, who comes to the Schroeder 
studio from Maine, is winning favorable comment and will 
shortly givé a debut recital in Boston at Jordan Hall. 
Frances Waterman, a popular young artist from Provi- 
dence, will give her annual recital in her home city on 
February 16. 

Roland Shafer, a warm-voiced tenor from Michigan, will 
make his initial appearance in this city at the next recital 
of Mr. Schroeder’s pupils Monday evening, January 16, at 
the Copley Plaza. ; 

Ary Durer Pieases at Cecit1a Concert. 

Ary Dulfer, of the violin teaching department at the 
Boston Conservatory, assisted at a concert of the Cecilia 
Society Thursday evening, December 22, in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Dulfer gave an effective demonstration of his excellent 
abilities in the songful D minor concerto of Vieuxtemps, 
and had to respond to a double encore. Mr. Dulfer added 
his own “Menuetto” and Matthieson’s “Aria.” The voilin- 
ist was ably accompanied by Cyrus Ullian, pianist. : 


Hersert ScHMipt IN RECITAL. 


Herbert Schmidt, pianist, gave his first recital in this city 
Thursday. afternoon, December 29, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Schmidt’s program was well designed to test his technical 
and interpretative abilities. In detail it was as follows: 
Prelude and fugue, A minor, Bach; “Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; “Bourrée,” Scarlatti; “Minuet,” Rameau; 
ballade in G minor, intermezzo in A flat and rhapsody in E 
flat, Brahms; sonata, B minor, op. 58, Chopin; “Passa- 
caglia,” Scott; “Bells in the Valley,” Ravel; “Little 
Dancer,” Carpenter; “Mephisto Waltz,” Liszt. A 5, 


METROPOLITAN OFFERS 
VARIED REPERTORY FOR 
THE HOLIDAY VISITORS 


Repetitions Given with Familiar Casts—Martinelli’s Illness 
Causes Postponement of “Ernani”—Bori Makes First 
Appearance of Season in “Bohéme”—“La Forza del 
Destino” Added to Season’s Offerings—Myrtle 
Schaaf Substitutes for Ray de Del i 
at Sunday Concert 








“CAVALLERIA RuUSTICANA” AND “PaGttacct,” DECEMBER 26 
. (EveNING), 

Owing to the illness of Martinelli, “Ernani” was post- 
poned and the double bill was resurrected for the Mon- 
day evening, December 26, performance at the Metropoli- 
tan. Rost Ponselle sang the part of Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and her associates were Perini as Lola, 
Gigli as Turiddu, Millo Picco as Alfio and Louise Berat 
as Lucia. Miss Ponselle’s impersonation of the role is 
too well known and admired to need much added comment. 
It is sufficient to say that she was warmly received by the 
large audience, as was Gigli, a silver-voiced Turiddu. The 
orchestra, under the skilled baton of Roberto Moranzoni, 
was heard to excellent advantage. 

Florence Easton was again the Nedda of “Pagliacci” and 
an extremely attractive one, both vocally and in appear- 
ance. Pertile was a worthy Canio, and Danise as Tonio 
aroused the admiration of the audience. Laurenti as Sil- 
vio was capital, as he always is. Moranzoni wielded the 
baton. 


“Bouéme,” December 28. 


Lucrezia Bori is a Mimi par excellence, in looks, voice 
and action, and she repeated her familiar conception of 
the role with her customary striking success. Her vocal 
organ was in splendid condition and she delivered the 
lovely music with wonderful charm and effect. The Ro- 
dolfo of Marion Chamlee was a tuneful and convincing 
performance, artistically planned and admirably executed. 
Yvonne d’Arle, the Musetta, had much spirit and vocal 
appeal to recommend her. Others who helped to make 
the evening a gratifying one were Didur, Scotti (always a 
potent figure) and Rothier. Papi conducted. 

“MerIsTOFELE,” DecemBeR 29. 

Boito’s interesting opera was repeated at the Metropoli- 
tan on Thursday evening, December 29, with Frances Alda, 
Kathleen Howard, Gigli and Mardones again winning high 
favor in their familiar parts of Margherita, Marta, Faust 
and Mefistofele. In addition, most admirable vocally and 
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histrionically was Florence Easton as Elena. The spec- 
tacular opera has many points of interest and the large 
audience manifested great appreciation of these. The or- 
chestra, under Moranzoni, was an excellent background 
for the work of the very capable soloists. 


“Louise,” DecemBer 30. 


The novelty in the “Louise” performance at the. Metro- 
politan on Friday, December 30, was the appearance of 
Aureliano Pertile as Julien. Pertile is a thorough artist and 
gave an excellent presentation of the friend of Louise, who, 
needless to say, was Geraldine Farrar. Leon Rothier was 
the Father and Louise Berat the Mother. All the others 
also deserved success. Mr. Wolff conducted and got al- 
most more music out of the score than Gustave Charpentier 
ever put into it. 

“Die Wackire,” December 31 (MATINEE). 


“Die Walkiire” was repeated with the same cast as at its 
opening performance: Sembach as Siegmund, Gustafson as 
fa Whitehill as Wotan, Jeritza as Sieglinde, Mat- 
zenauer as Briinnhilde, and Jeanne Gordon as Fricka, with 
the following ladies dashing up and down the mountain in 
the third act: Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany, Alice 
Miriam, Flora Perini, Marion Telva, Henrietta Wakefield, 
Grace Anthony and Kathleen Howard. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. What can be fairer than to say it was an excellent 
all round performance? 


“LA Forza vet Destino,” Decemper 31, (EventNG). 


Verdi’s tuneful and popular opera “La Forza del 
Destino” was presented for the first time this season 
on Saturday evening, December 31 (New Year’s Eve) be- 
fore a capacity audience, with the following cast: Marquis 
of Calatrava, Louis D’Angelo; Donna Leonora, Rosa 
Ponselle; Don Carlos of Vargas, Giuseppe Danise; Don 
Alvaro, Manuel Salazar (debut); Preziosilla, Raymonde 
Delaunois; the Abbot, Adamo Didur; Father Melitone, 
Thomas Chalmers; Curra, Minnie Egener, the Alcade, 
Paolo Ananian; Trabuco, Angelo Bada; a surgeon, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. 

Much enthusiasm was displayed throughout the entire 
performance. Miss Ponselle, as Donna Leonora, created a 
veritable furore; she received sincere applause for her 
artistic and finished singing as well as many curtain calls. 
Manuel Salazar sang the role of Don Alvaro in place of 


Giovanni Martinelli, who was prevented from appearing 
owing to a slight cold; Mr. Salazar, who on this occasion 
was heard for the first time with the Metropolitan forces, 
made a favorable impression. It was apparent at the be- 
ginning that he suffered from nervousness, but this gradu- 
ally disappeared as the performance progressed. 

Mr. Danise revealed in the impersonation of the role of 
Don Carlos artistic qualities of unusual merit. Mr. 
Chalmers’ rich, resonant and carrying voice won the hearty 
approval of the large and interested audience. 

Rosina Galli and corps de ballet, in the incidental dances 
in act III, won their share of the well earned applause. 

Gennaro Papi conducted, and held his forces well under 
control, 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANuAry 1, 


A decidedly interesting program was arranged for the 
Sunday night concert, for there were eleven soloists, the 
Metropolitan Opera House chorus, the orchestra and the 
stage band. The opening number was the “Coronation 
March” from “Le Prophete,” played by the orchestra and 
the stage band. Orville Harrold then sang in fine style the 
“Una furtiva lagrima” aria from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” to 
which he added as an encore Kramer’s “The Great Awak- 
ening,” which was given a superb rendition. That sterling 
artist, Jeanne Gordon, followed with the “Habanera” from 
“Carmen,” and she, too, was compelled to respond with an 
encore, Nothing short of an ovation was given to Aureli- 
ano Pertile for his singing of “Cielo e Mar” from “La Gio- 
conda,” his pianissimos being especially beautiful. “The 
Dance of the Hours,” from the same opera, proved to be a 
splendid finale for the first portion of the program. 

Owing to the indisposition of Raymonde Delaunois, 
Myrtle Schaaf sang the part of Siebel in a concert arrange- 
ment of a scene from Act III of “Faust,” which opened the 
second half of the program. Alice Miriam was the Mar- 
guerite; Orville Harrold, Faust; Leon Rothier, Mephis- 
topheles (and he scored a special hit with his aria) 
and Mario Laurenti, Valentin, the chorus, orchestra 
and stage band also participating. The program concluded 
with the Triumphal Scene from “Aida,” in which Viola 
Philo was the Aida; Jeanne Gordon, Amneris; Aureliano 
Pertile, Radames; Millo Picco, Amonasro; Giovanni Mar- 
tino, Ramfis, and Paolo Ananian, the King. The chorus, 
orchestra and stage band also added to the effectiveness of 
this scene. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 
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“Advance notices did not exag- 
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—Holyoke Transcript. 
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heard here again.” 

—Newark News. 
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Gray, harpist; Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, and Ada Hold- 
ing Miller, soprano, with Beatrice Warden, accompanist. 
At the concert, December 10, Lucy Marsh, Edwin Hughes, 
Rene Vien were the soloists, with Mrs, Chapin Arnold 
and Mildred Mathewson, accompanists. The tickets for 
these concerts are in great demand, and last week were all 
distributed within two hours from the time the box office 
opened, 

Merle Alcock was the recitalist for the Chaminade Club 
philanthropic concert on November 21. She gave a pro- 
gram of classics, American, English and French songs 
and some quaint old ballads. She possesses a fine person- 
ality and a superb voice, always serlectiy controlled. Harry 
Oliver Hist was the accompanist. 

Mrs. Edgar Lownes, president of the Chopin Club, has 
inaugurated a plan for acquainting children with the best 
music. The members of the Junior Chopin Club (young 
people under seventeen years of age) are being taught by 
the memory test method to recognize standard compositions. 
Parts of the best known symphonies, opera, piano, violin 
and vocal numbers are included. 

The choir of Christ Church, Westerly (Mrs. Charles 
Larkin, organist director) gave Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” November 27. The soloists were Jessie 
Davison, soprano; Marion K. Schwenk, alto; Harry .H 
Coleman, tenor, and T, Benjamin Brown, bass. Mrs. 
Larkin was assisted by John H. Sutcliffe, violin; Charles 
E, Redford, cello, and Stanley Livingstone, cornet. There 
was a large and interested audience. 

The annual meeting of the Choir Guild took place De- 
cember 9, when the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, David A, Lowry; vice-president, Earl E. Saunders; 
secretary and treasurer, Mildred Higginbotham ; advisory 
committee, J. Ernest Young, William E. Weeden, Isabel A. 
McKenzie, The meeting was followed by a supper given 
by the vestry and Ladies’ Guild. President Lowry was 
cheered for having sung for twenty-two consecutive years 
(the oldest member having sung thirty egg A years) 
and for being the only living charter member. Mr. Weeden 
was given a rousing three cheers, while Mrs. Larkin, to 
whose efforts the excellence of the present day service is 
due, was cheered. The choir will give Maunder’s “Olivet 
to Calvary” on Good Friday evening, 

The choir of St. Martin’s Church, assisted by the choir 
of Trinity Church, Bristol, gave Parker's “Hora Novis- 
sima,” December 11. Blanche N. Davis, organist of St. 
Martin's played the service and Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., 
rector of Trinity Church, Bristol (son of Frank Damrosch, 
director of the Institute of Musical Arts, New York), 
conducted the service. 

Reading, Pa., December 23, 1921.—George Haage is 
again giving to the musical lovers of Reading a series of 
concerts of the highest order. At the first concert the 
spacious Strand Theater was filled to capacity. Rosa Pon- 
selle opened the Haage series. If the standard of this first 
concert is to be a criterion of what is to follow, the success 
is assured. Miss Ponselle’s singing was a great treat and 
all declared it was one of the best concerts heard for some- 
time. Stuart Ross showed himself a talented pianist and 
excellent accompanist. 

The first concert under the auspices of the «Reading 
Teachers’ Association was very successful. Claude Rosen- 
berry, supervisor of music af the public schools, has ar- 
ranged a series of concerts which is of a very high stand- 
ard and reflects great credit upon his splendid discrimin- 
ating judgment in the selection of the artists, Melvena 
Passmore, soprano, was the artist of the evening and more 
than measured up to the expectations of the most critical. 
She possesses a voice of remarkable sweetness and appeal. 
Miss Passmore was assisted by Ellen Keller, violinist; 
Marion Jordan, flutist, and Sidney Dalton, pianist. The 
work of each-one of these assisting artists was keenly 
enjoyed. All in all, it was a concert which has set a 
standard, 

The largest crowd that has attended a Haage concert 
this season was present to do honor to Reading's noted 
tenor, Paul Althouse, who appeared with Julia Claussen of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The spacious Strand 
Theater was packed to the doors, there being many who 
were only too willing to stand just to listen to the singers. 
Both artists were accorded a warm welcome and were 
given impartial applause. 

The Reading ymphony Orchestra opened its series of 
concerts with a program of unusual merit. The fifty 
musicians have been welded into a most effective combina- 
tion and splendid results are being achieved under the 
capable direction of Harry Fahrbach. The assisting artist 
was the versatile violinist, Thelma Given. Her principal 
number was the Mendelssohn concerto in which the or- 
chestra accompanied. Both orchestra and artist received an 
ovation after this number, The concert throughout was one 
that pleased the most critical and augurs well for the other 
concerts of the orchestral musical season. 

Chester Wittel, a composer-pianist with a more than 
ordinary reputation, delighted a local audience with a com- 
mendable recital at the Woman’s Club. His technic was of 
the highest order tempered by a touch of exquisite feeling. 
In his own work, “Canzona Italiana,” his superior ability as 
a composer manifested itself, strengthened by perfect exe- 
cution and masterly interpretation, His entire program 
which consisted of selections by MacDowell, Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn and Rachmaninoff was effectively 
rendered to a thoroughly appreciative audience. 

The Musical Art Club held an interesting monthly meet- 
ing at the Woman's Club. There was great ange mani- 
fested by the members and the splendid program of vocal, 
and instrumental selections was highly appreciated. The 
following members of the club took part in the program: 
Harold Sarek. Edgar Hangen, Richard Wagner, Ruth 
McCall, Joseph Vozella, Florence Weiser, Stanley Roland 
and Anna Brown. 

The second of the series of concerts under the direction 
of George D, Haage brought Eugene Ysaye to Reading. 
He was given a big ovation. His costes 5 was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who heard him. ward S. Grendon, the 
precenneerey played with keen understanding. 

A delightful concert was rendered in honor of the visit- 
ing delegates given by the Music Club. The program con- 
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sisted of vocal and instrumental numbers by the club as a 
whole and by individual members. The following ap- 
peared on the pr m: Katherine Yocum, Anna Shearer, 
Emilie Strause, Evelyn Essick, Beulah Van Reed, Otto 
Wittich, Chester Wittell, Gile Wilson, Joe Nichols, H. E. 
Quereau, Edgar Hangen’ and J, L. Brubaker. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

Spartan , S. C., December 13, 1921.—After four- 
teen years in partanburg, during which time she has done 
much for music locally, Mrs. Annae Kramer Blotcky is 
to leave. She will make her home in California, where 
she will join her husband, who has been in that State for 
some time. They will reside near Sacramento. As a 
teacher of voice and piano, Mme. Blotcky has had few 
equals in this section of the country. Her singing and her 
voice have been endorsed by Walter Damrosch, Richard 
Hageman, Modest Altschuler and other noted conduc- 
tors. She has sung with remarkable success in the Spar- 
tanburg Music ye tg and her work away from home 
has received the highest praise of music critics. 

For more than thirteen years Mme. Blotcky has been 
soloist and choir director for the First Presbyterian Church 
of Spartanburg. Her work with the Woman's Music Club 
has been such that it is with deep regret the Club learns 
of her coming departure. Mme. Blotcky for fourteen 
years has been a member of the board of directors of our 
festival, and director of the ‘Wofford College Glee Club. 


Springfield, Mass., December 26, 1921.—On Thursday 
evening, December 15, the Orpheus Club, consisting of 150 
male voices, gave a concert at the Auditorium, under the 
direction of John J. Bishop, conductor. Paul Althouse, 
tenor, was the assisting artist and delighted with his splen- 
did interpretation of an air from Gounod’s “Faust,” a 
group in French and Italian, and one in English. He also 
sang the solo in Victor Herbert’ s “Call to Freedom,” which 
was given by the club. The People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
of Boston, likewise added in making this a notable event. 


Syracuse, N. Y., December 21, 1921.—The fall season 
in Syracuse has been one of the busiest that the city has 
ever known. The first large recital was that by Geraldine 
Farrar, assisted by Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, in the Mizpah Auditorium, under the di- 
rection of the recital commission of the First Baptist 
Church, on October 28. Farrar was greeted by a capacity 
house and was received with great enthusiasm. 

On November 10, Inaz Friedman, pianist, was pre- 
sented in the same auditorium by the Morning Musicals. 
Friedman's technic was admirably shown in a long and 
difficult program, which proved very delightful to the large 
audience which attended. It was Friedman’s first visit to 
Syracuse, and the Morning Musicals were greatly de- 
lighted by the success of his recital. 

On November 29 Rachmaninoff, the pianist, appeared in 
the Mizpah Auditorium under the direction of the Recital 
Commission. He was greeted by an audience larger than 
that which heard him last year. His program was a very 
strong one, and his playing was characterized by the same 
brilliance which was shown in his appearance in Syracuse 
a year ago. There were many encores demanded, and a 
large number of the audience expressed themselves as de- 
sirous of having him reappear in next year’s series. 

On December 17, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Pierre Monteux as leader, played in the Armory under the 
direction of P. J. Congdon, of Binghamton. One hundred 
men were ast to Syracuse for this recital, and a bril- 
liant program was given. The audience, although not 
large, was very enthusiastic, but in spite of repeated recalls, 
Mr. Monteux decided to give no encores, 

Lucrezia Bori, soprano, of the ng as ge Opera Com- 
pany, was presented in the Armory before an audience of 
more than 2,200, by the Morning Musicals on December 
8. She sang with great artistry, and her beautiful voice 
and charming stage presence won her a place in the estima- 
tion of musical gata obtained by few other artists in 
the past years. 

A recital was given in the State Armory on November 
8 by John McCormack, assisted by Edwin Schneider and 
Donald McBeath, violinist. 

Charles M. Courboin, who has for the past seven years 
been the organist of the First Baptist Church and who for 
the past two years has been guest soloist on the Wanamaker 
organ in Philadelphia, resigned his position recently, ef- 
fective December 31. Mr. Courboin found that the burden 
of traveling from Philadelphia to Syractise was too great, 
particularly in view of his many engagements in recital 
work, and his new undertaking as guest soloist at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium in New York City. For the 
present he is to devote his time to the Wanamaker interests 
in New York and Philadelphia, acting not only as guest 
soloist in both cities, but also supervising the organ fac- 
tory operated in connection with the Philadelphia x 
He is succeeded in Syracuse by Prof. Harry Leonard 
bard, of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse aeeue, 


Tallahassee, Fla., December 9, 1921.— Helen Gene 
Cantrall, head of the Piano Normal Trainin Department, 
with its large demonstration school of children, gave a 
recital on December 8 which proved her a well equipped 
ianist, having good understanding and artistic finish. 
Beulah Rosine, cellist (associated with Hans Hess_ until 
this season), made her appearance on the same program. 
Miss Rosine gets a beautiful quality of tone out of her 
old French nee: she has a fine sense of shadings in 
two values, and also much vivacity in her interpretations. 

The Colle o> Glee Club, well known for its serious and 
artistic productions, sang its annual Christmas Vespers 
before a house crowded to its , cay This glee club of 
one hundred and ey members has been under the effi- 
cient directorship of Emma E. Boyd for over three years. 


Tampa, Fla., December 19, 1921.—The Cola Santa Opera 
a as presented at the Victory Theater on Decem- 
ber 16 and A. The Cola Santa Band also entertained the 
audience. Magda Dahl from Travi the soprano roles, 
several well ge Aa selections from “Traviata,” “Rigoletto” 
and the sextet from “Lucia” were given. She was assisted 
by the ensemble. The baritone, in his singing of the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” was rticularly well received. 
They were engaged to sing at the Centro Astutiana for a 
third engagement on Sunday evening, December 18. 
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RARE MUSICAL EVENTS ATTRACT CAPACITY 
AUDIENCES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Society and Arthur Rubinstein Give Brilliant Series of Concerts—Sch 


Heink 





Heard in Memorable Recital—Mabel Garrison Charms with Folk Songs—Delightful Recital by 
Mischel Piastro and Alfred Mirovitch 


San Francisco, Cal., December 10, 1921.—Arthur Rubin- 
stein made his first appearance in this city, when he ap- 
peared with the San Francisco Chamber Music Society at 
its second concert of this season, playing Cesar Franck’s 
sonata for piano and violin, and Dvorak’s quintet, op. 81 
in A major, for piano and strings, with Louis Persinger, 
director of the Chamber Music Society. In the first num- 
ber Rubinstein proved himself to be essentially a soloist, 
and this was noticeable again in the last number. 

The most charming selection on the program was Bee- 
thoven’s quartet op. 18, No. 4, in C minor. In this the 
Chamber Music Society gave ample proof of the perfection 
it has attained, both technically and artistically. These ex- 
cellent artists—Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Walter Ferner 
and Nathan Firestone—are scoring a decided triumph at 
every recital, and the appreciation of San Francisco music 
lovers is attested by the crowded houses that greet them at 
every performance. 

The vivid and dramatic Dvorak quintet, which closed the 
program, gave another test of the ability of these players. 
Rubinstein displayed a truly marvelous technic and his 
tone is one of rare beauty. 

RusINsTeIn PLays with SAN Francisco SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA, 

When the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz, gave the third pair of symphony 
concerts, with Arthur Rubinstein as soloist, not even 
standing room was available in the Columbia Theater. Mr. 
Hertz offered a memorable program, opening with Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony, rendered with depth of feel- 
ing, and highly melodramatic in its reading of Fate. The 
able director must be a great lover of the Russian composer 
to be able to enter so deeply into the heart of his work. 
The orchestra as well reveled in this composition and the 
audience was enthusiastic in its response. The “Sorcerer’s 


— many hazardous passages, was beautifully pre- 
sent 

Rubinstein gave, with the orchestra, Saint- Saens’ con- 
certo No, 2, in G minor. The soloist again displayed an 
astonishing technic. He is a veritable wizard at the key- 
board, and is a sensational player in the sense of his ex- 
traordinary ability, but is a supreme artist who never stoops 
to the sensational. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Hertz’s direction, gave splen- 
did support. It would seem that San Francisco is more in 
love with its orchestra this season than ever before. 


Rusinstern Dazztes Aupience at His Recrrtat. 


When Rubinstein made his third appearance before a 
San Francisco audience it was at his own recital, and the 
remarkable impression that he had made on previous ap- 
pearances was still more keenly emphasized. One feels that 
the depths of his soul have not as yet been touched, but 
nevertheless he is a master and a great one. He appeals to 
the imagination, he can stir the profoundest astonishment 
with his technic, his strength is extraordinary, his accuracy 
and speed are «phenomenal, and he leaves his audience 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm. He appeals above all 
to the mentality. 

At his rothel he played Bach’s G minor fantasia, Liszt's 
twelfth rhapsody, and Chopin’s C sharp minor scherzo and 
A flat polonaise. He gave us also numbers of the mod- 
ern composers, Debussy and Prokofieff. Rubinstein him- 
self is a modernist and every number he plays is touched 
with modernism. He is a very masculine artist, and while 
lacking somewhat in tenderness, he is a colossal figure in the 
world of art. 

ScHuMANN-Heink Gives Memorasie CoNnceRrT. 


When Selby C. Oppenheimer brought Schumann-Heink 
to this city on November 27, to sing in the Century 


Civic Auditorium no doubt could have been filled. Every 
available space was crowded, even the stage, to greet this 
wonderful artist who has defied years and retains the su- 
preme art of her youth. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s voice 
is glorious, warm, flexible and radiant with beauty. For 
her opening group, the great diva sang “Ah Rendimi” 
(Rossi), “Largo” (Handel), and “Ah mon fils” from “Le 
Prophets” (Meyerbeer). Her ability to extract from a 
composition the very essence of its poetic meaning was never 
more charmingly manifested. Her phrasing, the perfect 
enunciation, her very evident love of singing, make her 
an inspiration to listen to and to behold. She was generous 
with her encores, responding to the wealth of affection that 
the audience felt for her. The program was concluded with 


a group of Wagnerian arias, extracts from “Rheingold,” 
“Gotterdammerung,” “Tristan and Isolde” and “Tann- 
hauser.” 


Arthur Loesser, Schumann-Heink’s accompanist and as- 
sociate artist, is a truly gifted pianist, being sympathetically 
in accord with the diva; as a soloist he showed a warmth of 
poetic tone and feeling. It was, in all, one of the most 
enjoyable concerts that San Francisco has been treated to 
in a number of years. 

Maser Garrison CHarmMs Larce AUDIENCE. 

One of the largest audiences that ever crowded into the 
Colonial ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel, greeted Mabel 
Garrison on November 28, when she appeared at the second 
of the Alice Seckels matinees.. Miss Garrison has a beauti- 
ful and colorful voice and a personality that is equally as 
charming. As an interpreter of folk songs she proved her- 
self especially gifted, entering into the spirit of them in a 
manner that is truly rare. Of her group of French songs, 


Debussy’s “Fantoches” was so beautifully rendered that 
the audience demanded a repetition of it. Her two oper- 
atic arias were “Non paventar,” from the “Magic Flute,” 


and Rossini’s “Una voca poco fa.” In these numbers, as in 
all others, Miss Garrison displayed excellent technic and 
phrasing, and a tone beautifully balanced. Her pianissimo 
and middle voice are very lovely. George Siemonn was the 
accompanist. 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Biro” Surre Given ny SAN FRANCISCO 
OrcHeEsTRA For First Time Here, 

Alfred Hertz gave us our first hearing of Igor Stra- 

vinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu” at the fourth symphony concert 
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NOVELTIES A FEATURE OF DRESDEN SEASON 


Lendvai’s “Elga” First of the Operatic Pveuiiivnithamdiauitias Music—A New Swiss Violinist Doubling the Double 
Bass—Reiner Produces Wagner Symphony 


Dresden, November 24, 1921.—The first of the season's 
operatic premieres, that of Erwin Lendvai's “Elga”—“a 
notturno in seven pictures”—took place last night, Lend- 


vai is a Hungarian by birth, known chiefly by his instru- 





ERWIN LENDVAI, 


composer of the opera “Higa,” just produced in Dresden. 
(Photo by Erna Lendvai-Dircksen. ) 


mental and choral works, and his only opera had its first 
performance in an earlier form at Mannheim in 1916. The 
book, by M. von Zobeltitz, based upon Grillparzer’s story, 
“Das Kloster von Sendomir,” is a very poor operatic ar- 
rangement of a masterpiece. A perusal of the original, 
1owever, shows that it offers big opportunities for musical 
treatment. Yet Erwin Lendvai was the wrong man to 
carry these out. Climaxes with almost Tristan-like passion 
might have been built up on the drama, yet he overlooked 
these possibilities and wrote sober and moderated music 
instead, of which the best feature is the treatment of the 
vocal parts. The orchestral part is colorless, though revel- 


’ lovers. 


ing in cacophony; it strives at characterization, but with- 
out much success. Melodic beauty one looks for in vain. 
NoveLty THE KEYNOTE OF CONCERTS, 

The keynote of recent concerts in the Saxon capital has 
been novelty. New, or at least unfamiliar, works have 
been performed in quick succession, among them a piano 
sonata by Josef Rosenstock, melodic in vein and in its 
emotional strength; Egon Kornauth’s piano fantasia, and 
Karg-Ehlert’s sonata for piano and flute, which fell some- 
what flat. 

An orchestral concert devoted exclusively to Northern 
composers—Swedes, Norwegians and Finns—under the 
leadership of Fritz Reiner, included a performance of 
Hugo Alfvén’s fourth symphony in C minor, which bril- 
liantly pictures the spirit of Swedish scenery as a back- 
ground to the a representation of the fate of two 
Reiner succeeded admirably in producing the col- 
oristic effects, though the author’s demands as to material 
were not wholly complied with, 

Leny Reitz Buchheim, the Swiss violinist, who was heard 
here together with Prof. Walter Petzel at the piano, in- 
troduced as a novelty a sonata in G minor by the latter, 
who proved to be a far better composer than executant on 
the instrument, as his renderings suffered in general from 
a certain degree of dryness. The work, however, won 
recognition from public and press. 

A curious “old novelty” was afforded at the string or- 
chestra concert of the military bandsmen, namely a double- 
concerto for violin and double bass, by Giovanni Bottesini. 
This piece, superbly executed by Messrs. Starke and War- 
was, (dine members of the State Orchestra, simply car- 
ried the audience away. 


Fritz Reiner Propuces WAGNER SYMPHONY. 


The exorbitant prices demanded by the opera have made 
it impossible for large sections of the public—and the 
truly music-loving classes above all—to enjoy Wagner in 
these parlous times. It is therefore with much pleasure that 
we record a Wagner evening, which was an absolute devi- 
ation from the hard and fast rules. To afford the “new 
poor” an opportunity of hearing the very finest music, 
Fritz Reiner, conductor of the opera, led a Wagner con- 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra (Dresden’s second 
orchestra) at the Gewerbehaus. He was ably assisted by 
Eva von der Osten and Fritz Vogelstrom in familiar ex- 
cerpts, and scored a popular triumph. 

agner’s C major symphony, his first symphonic effort 
of the year 1832, appeared on the program as “for the first 
time,” but actually the work had its- very first production 
in Dresden about twenty years ago, and I distinctly remem- 
ber reporting on it for the Musica Courier at the time. 
There really is not much to say of it, except that it was 
the great Richard's initial attempt, of which he himself 
disapproved in later years. Reiner did all he could do for 
it, and, together with the soloists, he was given a huge 
ovation. A. I. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS | 





Enoch & Sons, London and New York 


“LIFE IS A_ SONG,” a very singable ballad by Arthur Meale, 
to a lyric by Sydney Ellacott.. The music is written in a broa 
style, ouseuined, and should be sun; softly. In three keys. 

“SOFT LITTLE VELVET EY 2S,” another ballad i‘ the same 
composer, Arthur Meale, to a lyric by Nancy Croome. Soft, flow- 
ing melody, suitable for any program, 


John Church Company, London and New York 


“FL Nag ag, shed PROCS " a good teaching number for the 
piano, by R. Dea 

“SILVER SANDALS” also $ he number for not too ad- 
vanced pane 0 ee by L. Moo oore. 

“THE ARKEY RAG. PICKER, ” a characteristic compo- 
sition for ~~ piano, by Edward A. Mueller. For beginners, 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 


“CINDERELLA,” a suite for the piano by Leroy B. Cam bell. 
This selection belongs to the Schmidt educational series, fe is 
attractively illustrated to stimul the ion of the little 
tots. Most of the numbers are for four hands, with words to 


emphasize the melody. Very interesting for the studio, 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
“SIGH > MORE, LADIES,” a three-part chorus for women’s 
vee LA erbert W.: Warei 
- RDLAND SYMPHONY, ” three-part song for women’s 
woices, and can also be used as a two-part song; by Richard 


Kieserl 
SHARKYING CHORUS,” from the Plymouth ‘Tercentenary 
Pageant, for mixed voices, with a soprano solo, Music by Edgar. 


Stillman i 
“THE RECK OF THE JULIE PLANTE,” for mixed voices 
with a soprano solo. This chorus is arranged from the ballad 


of the ee na: Av very effective number by Geoffrey O'Hara. 
Adolphe. C ‘! ae SUNSET,” a two-part chorus for schools, by Louis 
e Coern 


HEN FAIRIES REIGNED,” also a three-part song for 
women’s voices, by Charles Koechlin, arranged as a choral by 
Victor Harris, 

gene WILD SWANS,” part song for men’s voices, by Cecil 


wear TILL YOU COME TO FORTY YEARS,” another 
song for men’s voices, by Cecil Forsyth. 
mou AND AWAY, M SONG,” part song for mixed voices, 
by Gottfried H. Federlein, 
The above are from the new catalogue from Oliver 
Ditson Company. They are all most acceptable for any occasion. 
Of great variety, both as to music and subject matter. 


Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., Ltd., London 


“LULLABY” (Berceuse), for the piano, by Arnold Bax. An 
interesting number from this ultra lern composer. 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York and London 


Mi Lag ad = lange YOU,” a song by Eric Coates, to words by 
Gunby 

fie pte! MY LONELY CARAVAN cnt NIGHT.” Words 

mat 2 ette Horey and mune Eric 

“B OWN E EYES 1 BENEATH HE MOON? ” Another ballad 

Eric Coates, to words by Fred. E, Weatherly, The above selec- 

ions from this weil known musician, 

=e one is marked by the melody which makes them valuable for 


concert . 
“WHERE THE LAZY MISSISSIPPI FLOWS,” arranged for 


are the newest 


fomele trio by Clarence Lucas from a popular number by Rollo 


Oe HANK GOD FOR A GARDEN,” also arranged for a female 
trio by Clarence Lucas, from a well known ballad by Teresa Del , 


Riego. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“THREE DESCRIPTIVE PIECES”—“Maytime,” “Character- 
istic Dance,” “The Bell In The Tower.” Piano eee for second 
orete, by Charles Huerter, Excellent teaching nw 

“EN TRE 4 ap a — = PORTRAIT,” two ladies for . voice 
and piano, by Osca BBLE 

: HE SOAP-BUB LE,’ ™ 
wit are, accom nimen 

“PRELUDE. AND rita’ ALLIANTICO!” This selection 
belongs 9 a series of concert numbers for the piano, by Horace 

Wadham Nicholl, An interesting study. 


Verlag Von D. Rahter, Leipsic 


“SONATINEN ALBUM,” arranged by Edmund Parlow. This 
series is in six parts: preliminar y grade, elementary grade, upper 
elementary grade, lower feevemavs” A grade, intermediate grade 1, 
and intermediate grade 2, Parlow has selected sonatas from P. 
Horr’s C major for nners to the C major ‘sonata of Mozart's 
for advanced Fagen Meg so edited them that one follows the other 
in natural or with the advancement of the student, The series 
contains dozens of the best known examples. 


Carl Fischer, New York 


“THE NEW WAY,” for mastering the violin’s sees Rees. 
by Ossip Schnirlin. This is a collection of difficult 
tained in the most important violin concertos, solo and chamber 
music works, compiled systematic, chronological order for daily 
study. The volume is in two rts—solo works and ensemble 
works, Each name is to provide a technical exercise in a con- 
cise form, lea is pHi! Sherig and with judicious use could 
peers of great value not only to the student but also to the artist. 
f these exercises are used in conjunction with other work, the 
peony that the student might become too stereotyped and 
bored in his playing is much less, 


S eae, for FF or medium voice, 





Two Southern Trips for Lhevinne 


Two trips south for recital engagements within a few 
weeks is the —— of Josef inne. The first trip, 
made in December, took him to cy towns in the south- 
west, and on the second trip he was heard at Birmingham, 
Ala. January 4. He will play at geo te Miss., today, 
and will then journey to where, on January 
8, he will give a joint Ble ye with his gifted wife, 
Mme. Rosina Lhevinne, who was also heard with him in 
a number of the recitals s,s during his first southern 
tour. This will be Mr. vinne’s second appearance in 
Chicago this season. 


Byrd Pleases Western Critic 


Winifred Byrd is moving unusual success on her tour 
in the Northwest. recently finished touring the 
states of Oregon and Washington. The newspaper criti- 
cisms that have been received by her managers reflect how 
wholly the critics came under the spell of this spirited 
young pianist. Joseph MacQueen, of the Oregonian, in his 
hree-quarter column review, said : “One almost expected 
: see fiery sparks emerge from the piano keys. Verily, 
the Knights of Black Magic are not yet over. Miss Byrd 
makes them evident even in these times of realism.” 
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CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
revising proofs of his new book, “The Technique and Art 
of Organ Playing,” in his barn studio, on “Storm King 
Mountain,” the Catskills, Summer of 1921, 


MAUDE YOUNG, 
soprano, artist-pupil of Minna Kaufmann, who on Janu- 
ary 2 began a tour with Warren Proctor, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera. On December 2 and 11 Miss Young sang 
for the League for the Larger Life. (Photo by Gessford, 
New York.) 


WELL KNOWN CHICAGOANS 
Clark A, Shaw, left, business manager of the Chicago 
ETHELYNDE SMITH AT LONG BEACH, CAL. Opera Association, and his right hand man, Robert Bl 


-: . lingwood, who has done much of the road wark with Mr. 
The accompanying snapshot of the well known soprano Shaw. (Photo by R. B. Morningstar.) 


was taken recently at Long Beach, Cal., where evidently 
the sea gulls are very tame. Miss Smith returned a short 
time ago from a successful coast to coast tour. 


SOME WAYS OF RECRE 
ATION FOR A TENOR 
Lucien Muratore epends the 
summers at his villa at Ree, 
France. One of the anap 
shots shows him fleing his 
motor boat and the other 
reveals him at play. 


' SOMEWHERE OUT WEST 


Virginia Rea making the camera man 
between numbers. 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 


the well known concert manager, of New York, photographed just bc jore sailing 
for Europe on December 10. 
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MUSIC ON THE 


PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 47) 





on December 9, and it was he most interesting number on 
the program, which included Schumann's ‘ “Manfred” over- 
ture and Mendelssohn’s symphony No. 3 in A minor, 

Stravinsky's composition was the number eagerly looked 
forward to, and the audience was in no manner disap- 
pointed as to its modern orchestration. While it has mo- 
ments of astonishing departures from melody, it also has 
passages of feathery beauty that are delightfully descrip- 
tive of the fire bird’s flapping wings, the mysteries of the 
forest and the dawn of day. The difficult piano part was 
played by Gyula Ormay in a brilliant and artistic fashion. 
The number is a distinct novelty, and Mr. Hertz and his 
orchestra seemed as interested in its rendition as was the 
audience in listening to it. 

Piastro AND MirovitcH Prove BriitANt ARTISTS. 

Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 
came to San Francisco almost unknown and proved one of 
the most delightful surprises of this season, Mirovitch is 
a distinct contrast to. Rubinstein. He is excellent tech- 
nically and he infuses soul into his playing. Especially 
beautiful were his Chopin numbers, and he gave charming 
interpretations of these classics. 

Piastro played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” and _ his 

warm, emotional tone at once endeared him to his audience. 
He is an artist that will ever be a welcome visitor. It was 
a pity that only one concert was given by these two great 
artists, for San Francisco was not awake to their greatness 
and the audience was not so large as was deserved. 

Paciric Musicat Society ProcraM, 

Interesting programs are being presented by the Pacific 
Musical Society, the last being on December 8, when Carel 
Van Hulst, baritone, and Ruth Deardorff- Shaw, pianist, 
appeared. Van Hulst was ably accompanied by Violet 
Fenster-Blagg. 

The most delightful program that this musical society has 
offered so far this season was the one of November 10, 
which presented that charming artist, Annie Louise David, 
harpist. She is one of the greatest exponents of that diffi- 
cult instrument who has ever appeared in this city, and 
her success was instantaneous. Not only has she a fine 
technic, but she also has grace and charm, and the harp 
becomes an inspired instrument in her hands. 

Notes. 

The London String Quartet, the popularity of which is 
so widespread that almost every available date is taken 
during December, when it will come through the West en 
route to Honolulu, is to return again in February, so that 
Jessica Colbert, under whose management it is appearing 


here, can fill the numerous requests for concerts by it. 
The quartet appeared as assisting artists with the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society on December 19 and 
gave a fine program on this occasion. It included the 
Mozart quintet in G minor for strings, assisted by Nathan 
Firestone; Tschaikowsky’s quartet for strings in E flat 
minor, by the Chamber Music Society; Svendsen’s octet in 
A minor for two string quartets, by the London String 
Quartet and Chamber Music Society. December dates for 
the London String Quartet included San Jose, December 
15; Stockton, December 16; Palo Alto, December 17, and 
San F rancisco, December 19, 

The coming concert of Myra Hess, the English pianist, 

who will make her New York-debut on January 17, is an 
eagerly awaited event, and the San Francisco appearance 
of this much heralded artist will take place on February 
28, under the management of Jessica Colbert, who has the 
direction of her entire Western tour. Regarding her recent 
London appearance, the London Times critic commented : 
“The merits of Myra Hess’ playing of the piano are so 
thoroughly appreciated, and her performance last night 
was so warmly greeted by her large audience, that it seems 
scarcely cease to enlarge on them.” 
. Owing to the popularity of Arthur Middleton, and the 
energetic management of Jessica Colbert, under whose 
direction he is filling Western dates, his time has been 
booked to such an extent that Mrs. Colbert will bring him 
to California twice during the season in order to accommo- 
date the many clubs desiring his services. Arthur Middle- 
ton’s California tour commenced December 21, and extends 
through January. He will return again in March. 

Louis Persinger, violinist, and John Edward Hillman, 
baritone, gave the program for the Petaluma Women’s 
Club on November 28 at the Hill Opera House. The club 
will have for its concert in February May Mukle, the Eng- 
lish cellist, and Gladys Lott, in songs and sketches of child 
life. Florence Macbeth will be the attraction for the March 
concert. These artists are all under the management of 
Jessica Colbert. 

Olga Steeb, concert pianist, making a tour of California 
by automobile with her northern California manager, has 
been filling various concert dates. Appearing in San Jose 
on November 29, at the Normal School Auditorium, in joint 
concert with Myrtle Claire Donnelly, lyric soprano, both 
of these young California artists scored a great success. 
Miss Steeb gave a brilliant program before the Atascadero 
Music Club‘ at Atascadero on November 30, and filled a 
Hollister engagement at the Opal Theater on December 4. 

| ay | he 





LARGE LOS ANGELES AUDIENCE 
ENTHUSIASTIC OVER RUBINSTEIN 


Lester Donahue Soloist with Philharmonic Symphony—Alice 
Gentle Guest of Honor at Gamut Club Dinner—Louise 
Gude Gives Fine Program—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Rothwell Give Reception for William A. Clark, 
Jr.—Buhlig Gives Second Recital 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 11, 1921,—Closely follow- 
ing the fine Chopin program given by Richard Buhlig, 
Arthur Rubinstein electrified an immense audience with.his 
brilliant technic and most unusual conception of both ‘the 
old classic and modern numbers. Not the least interesting 
feature in Rubinstein’s playing is his own absorbing in- 
tensity. Nothing is done for effect, and his bewildering 
fluency gives one the feeling that it is perfectly simple to 
accomplish such miracles with octaves. To say that he 
is the most vigorous and electrical of any of the visiting 
artists we have had for many seasons must not convey the 
idea that he is stormy, his beautiful tone quality was never 
marred, yet he has most satisfying power. 

Differing as does “one star from another” was our own 
Lester Donahue, who was the soloist for the fourth pair of 
concerts given by the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
An ovation was accorded our popular pianist, who was re- 
called again and again to receive the enthusiastic plaudits 
of the two great audiences, Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. Mr. Donahue chose a new work for his appear- 
ance with the orchestra, the Rimsky- Korsakoff concerto in 
C sharp minor, which is interesting because it is rather un- 
usual, but it gave little opportunity for the brilliancy* which 
is one of the strongest points of his playing. It did, how- 
ever, show a much broader tone and a warmth which was 
not ‘noticeable in Mr. Donahue’s playing before he went 
on his successful tour abroad. 

Mr. Rothwell and the orchestra gave a beautiful ac- 
companiment and the remainder of the program had a 
striking novelty which was much appreciated, oe the 
“Introduction and Danse de Salome,” op. y Glazounoff. 
The symphony No. 2 ia D major, by Sibelius also was 
given fies for the first time. 

L. E. Behymer, president of the Gamut Club, who loves 
to yhoo himself with celebrities and interesting people 
at the noted dinners of this interesting club, had a very 
brilliant assemblage of guests on Wednesday evening, chief 
of whom was Alice Gentle. This popular operatic star, 
who is filling many engagements here in the South, was 
fascinating and charmed all by her wit and vivacity as well 
as by her delightful singing. Other interesting personages 
were Prince Raphael Emmanuel, who gave beautiful illus- 
trations of Chaldean folk songs; Ernest McGaffey, noted 
poet, who was elected an honorary member ; June Stuble, 
reader; Roy Giusti, Italian tenor, and the Gamut Club 
quartet. 

Louise Gude, soprano, who has only been heard once in 
recital since her return from New York, owing to her large 
class of pupils, disclosed her fine musicianship in an inter- 
esting program before an audience made up of musicians 
and friends of the singer. Miss Gude is a serious student 
and her selections showed careful preparation and fine 


terpretation, and her tone is crystal clear. 
” eesting William A. Gok Te r., the beautiful home of 





Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Rothwell was aiciaas until a 
late hour yesterday with representative members of musical 
and social life. Through Mr. Clark we are enabled to have 
these gifted people, Mr. Rothwell and his talented wife, 
make their home here, and Los Angeles deeply appreciates 
its good fortune. 

The second recital. in his series of six to be given by 
Richard Buhlig was played before an appreciative audience, 
Friday evening. ‘Schumann and Schubert were the com- 
posers, whose rarely heard numbers were performed in an 
intellectual rendition which is the most pronounced quality 
in this pianist’s playing. To any of the classics Mr. 
Buhlig can give warmth and color, and the Schumann fan- 
tasy, op. 17, C major, was a veritable “tour de force” both 
in concept and brilliancy. Three Schubert impromptus, 
twenty dances, and his etude symphonique made up a 
really colossal program. 

Winifred Hooke, who is Buhlig’s assistant this season, 
gave a program in conjunction with Gwendolen Logan 
Hubbard at Hollywood on Tuesday no and all the 
selections were of a high order. Miss Hooke demonstrated 
her ability to play Brahms and Liszt as well as the ultra 
modern music in which she excells, and she also disclosed 
an unsuspected brilliancy of technic in two Spanish num- 
bers by Albeniz. Miss Hubbard read some exquisite things 
with piano accompaniment and gave old French and 
English legends in costume; her voice is beautiful and her 
recitations charmingly given. 

Charles W. Cadman, pianist-composer, is at home again 
after a three months’ concert tour on which he travelled over 
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four thousand miles. While in New York, Mr. Cadman 
and Princess Tsianina made records of four of his songs 
——“Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “The Canoe Woman,” 
“Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” and “Song of the’ 
Robin Woman,” from the opera “Shanewis.” 

Frieda Peycke, composer and teacher of musical read- 
ings, has received four new numbers from her New York 
publisher, Harold Flammer. Miss Peycke recorded “The 
Annual Protest” for the Brunswick, doing a triple part 
by taking the boy's and mother’s voice in the conversation, 
as well as playing her own accompaniments. The other 
numbers are “The Brothers,” poem by Carl Bronson, Los 
Angeles musician and writer; “What the Boy Said About 
Being a Girl,” and “Corpotal Punishment.” 

The December meeting of the Dominant Club was in 
keeping with the season with its program of Christmas 
music, with Mabel Strock, artist guest, as soloist. Lester 
Donahue was guest of honor and he was also the inspira- 
ation for one of the parties for which Mr. and Mrs. Thilo 
Becker are noted on Saturday evening, following the sym- 
phony concert. Mrs. Becker was assisted by Claire Crane, 
pianist; Mrs. F. Flint and Carla Schramm. J. W. 


PIASTRO AND MIROVITCH 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED 
AT OAKLAND CONCERT 





Schumann-Heink Draws Huge Audience—“Beggar’s Opera” 
Charms—Oakland School Children in Elaborate 
Orchestral Concert 
Oakland, Cal., December 16, 1921.—The second concert 
of the popular Artists’ Concert Series was given on De- 
cember 5 at the Municipal Opera House, under the direction 
of Z. W. Potter and auspices of the music section of the 
Oakland Teachers’ Association, On this occasion a fine 
combination program was presented to a large audience by 
Mishel Piastro, Russian violinist, and Alfred Mirovitch, 
composer pianist. Both artists found much favor with the 
audience and after each group responded by giving encores. 
Mr. Mirovitch rose to an inspirational height in his inter- 
pretation of Chopin‘s sonata in B flat minor. Mr. Piastro’s 
chief number was Lalols “Symphonie Espagnole” for 

which a double encore was demanded. 

The five remaining concerts include the following ar- 
tists: Emmy Destinn, Harold Bauer, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Sophie Braslau, and a symphony orchestra yet to be 
named, 

ScHuMANN-HeInK Fitts Overa House, 

Charming, gracious, dignified, and always a great artist, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink delighted once more the audi- 
ence which filled the Municipal Opera House—even the 
stage—November 28. The diva was accompanied by 
Arthur Loesser, who gave her satisfactory support. It is 
seldom that an artist is able to draw so large and enthusi- 
astic a gathering, especially when the admission is higher 
than usual. The packed house simply goes to show what 
has been demonstrated a thousand times before—the world 
renowned contralto has an irresistible personality and a 
wonderful voice. The concert was under the management 
of Z. W. Potter and Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

“Tse Beccar’s Opera” CHARMS, 


One hundred and ninety-three years have not cage wg 
the charm of the quaint and classic production, “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” by John Gay, which was given at the Munici- 
pal Opera House on four nights and Saturday matinee, 
December 7, 8, 9 and 10. An orchestra of the period in- 
terpreted the music. When one realizes that it was the 
first musical comedy to be produced in America it gives it 
an historical interest unique in itself. “The Beggar's 
Opera” was presented by the Elwyn Concert Bureau, and is 
an excellent production throughout. 

OAKLAND ScHoo. CuHitpReN IN ELaporate ORCHESTRAL 
Concert. 


One of the most elaborate and complete school orchestras 
in the country was brought together for a festival concert 
in the Municipal Auditorium Arena on December 2, under 
the management of Glen H. Woods, musical director of the 
Oakland public schools. The music department in the 
schools of Oakland has a nation-wide reputation, and prac- 
tically nowhere else have school children opportunity to 
play upon more unusual and expensive instruments as here. 
The children, numbering several hundred, were from the 
following schools: Alexander Hamilton, Allendale, Dewey, 
Thompson, Washington, Grant, Elmhurst, Claremont, Fruit- 
vale, Lazear, Garfield, Jefferson, Melrose, Piedmont, Lake- 
view, Durant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Melrose Heights, 
Santa Fe, Lockwood, Prescott, Lafayette, Emerson, Inter- 
mediate. 

A surprisingly well rendered and long program was gone 
through by the various groups of instrumentalists—some of 
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these approaching symphony size in a manner that brought 
great credit to the children’s instructors and to their own 
musical intelligence. Ten orchestras were assembled, each 
giving a couple or more numbers, and to conclude the pro- 
gram selected musicians from these groups took their al 
upon another platform, forming a great composite orchestra, 
well balanced, including 150 violins. Two hundred and 
forty youthful players formed this impressive orchestra and 
the program was brought to a brilliant finale under the 
baton of Glenn H. Woods. Herman Trutner, supervisor 
of bands and orchestras; Albert M. Humphrey, of the or- 
chestra department, and a number of other leaders are to 
be congratulated upon the very excellent musical training 
Oakland schools are giving her young people. 


ALAMEDA Enjoys Concert Program or SAN. FRANCISCO 
Cuamper Music Society. 

The first of a series of concerts, under the auspices of 
the Alameda Adelphian Club, was given in the clubhouse 
on December 6, when, for the first time Alamedians had the 
great pleasure of hearing at home that delightful and ex- 
ceptionally fine musical organization, the San Frantisco 
Chamber Music Society. Eva Gruninger Atkinson, con- 
tralto, was the soloist, with Benjamin Moore as her ac- 
companist. Tschaikowsky’s E flat minor quartet was the 
chief number offered by he society, which was played with 
much beauty of expression and tone. 

Litrte THEATER CLUB. 

A coupie of hundred or more members have put the 
newly organized Little Theater Club of Oakland upon a 
financial basis of sufficient strength to justify the produc- 
tion of an inaugural program at the Ebell Hall, December 
15, when “Night,” by James Oppenheim, and “The Post 
Office,” by Tagore, were given by a group of very capable 
actors, with Hedwiga Reicher, director. 

The Little Theater Club will be devoted to the staging of 
plays and poetry of indisputable and universal artistic 
value, and will endeavor to utilize the dance, pantomime and 
music as allied art forms in dramatic interpretation and ex- 
pression. The Little Theater Club also aims to build its 
own theater. 

OAKLAND OrpHeus CLus In Depication Concert 

The first concert of the twenty-eighth season of the 
Orpheus Club atracted one of the largest audiences in sev- 
eral seasons at the Municipal Opera House, December 13. 
This concert was dedicated to Edwin Dunbar Crandall, the 
club’s beloved director, who, for twenty years, has thus 
wielded his baton in the production of much of the finest 
choral music heard in any of the bay cities. On this occa- 
sion the varied and excellent program maintained the 
club's traditions. The assisting artists were Mrs, King 
Clark-Upham, mezza soprano, and Kajetan Attl, harpist 
The soloist from the club was Richard Lundgren, bass, and 
the club accompanist was Bessie Beatty Roland. 

A spirit of Christmas was introduced in the singing of 
two groups of Christmas carols, and in the Christmas 
decoration of the stage. 

StettA RaymMonp Voucut Amonc THose Wuo Count. 

Stella Raymond Vought, coloratura soprano, well known 
in New York and the bay cities—the latter being the scene 
of her present activities—is busy this winter wtih recitals. 
A recital of exceptional merit was given recently by her at 
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the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. Her program in- 
cluded “Care Selve,” Hendel; “Shadow Song,” “Dinorah,” 
and four songs by American composers. The last one of 
the group, which is stil! in manuscript, was “Our Yester- 
days,” composed by Mme. Vought. The climax of the 
evening came at the rendition of “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,” with flute obligato by Hector McEntee. It was im- 
possible at times to distinguish between the voice and the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Grasse Recirat 1n Wirkes-Barre. 


Edwin Grasse gave a combination recital all by himself in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., December 18, playing his own works, 
both original and transcribed, for organ, and violin pieces 
of his own and others’ composition, and held a large audi- 
ence’s attention throughout the entire affair. Some of the 
works heard on this occasion were played by him at his 
Aeolian Hall (New York) recital a month ago, as well as 
at City College, in old St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, and 
in the Berkshires last summer. In the course of a long 
notice of the affair the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader said 
in part: 

Though blind from his birth, he has showered more happiness 
in the world than many thousands of gifted people who have en- 
joyed all their faculties. The deprivation of one s*nse has with 
im made marvelously acute his other senses. In fact it is the 
jud@ment of all who have known his musical instinct and per- 
formance in detail, that he has the most amazingly delicate and 
acute ear among all the great people of ithe generation. He played 
while here a Bach toccata; the chorale, “Sleepers Awake;" his own 
transcription of Grieg’s “Last Spring,” the Liszt “Prelude,” a 
serenade ong pecterne of his own, a short and winning little 
sketched by E Turnbull, the “Tannhauser” overture and his own 
organ sonata, No. 2. The violin selections included the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, the Air for G string of Bach, concerto of Goldmark. 
His repertory is extensive enough for a number of programs, In 
fact after the formal scheme he went on playing ad libitum from 
Bach, his own works, the Largo of Handel, the vorspiel from 
“Lohengrin” and other numbers, 

Mr. Grasse has a facility of technic that would be remarkab'e 
enough in anyone, but to witness his brilliant manual and pedal 
manipulation, the constantly changing tone groups, the play of solo 
voices with deftly selected balance in accompaniment, the musical 
impulse in the rubatos, and dashing, confident style, the play of 
the plastic phrase-making, and through all the impressive interpre- 
tive revealment of a mind, at home among the masters, an instinct 
that easily comprehends and reveals the content of the great pages 
of music writing, a grasp both of technical resource of the modern 
organ and of vivid tone coloring—all these things fascinated his 
audience. Then, too, the audience was held with his tone and fine 
dignity of interpretation, and of phrase cloquence in his violin 
playing, as the golden lines of melody flowed from his rare old 
Stradivarius instrument, It is as violinist that he has long been 
acknowledged, and herein he has a big repertory cf the works that 
are recognized as necessary equipment for one of exalted station 
among the artists. 


Women’s Puitmarmonic Society MUSICALE. 

An attractive program was given at the last musicale of 
the W. P. S., December 18, in Studio 824 at Carnegie Hall, 
by Helen Thomas, soprano, who sang two groups of songs 
by Cadman, Hageman, Terry, Massenet and Fourdrain, 
ending with such a superb rendering of the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” that she was obliged to give two encores. 
Lavar Jensen, pianist, who, by the way, should be heard 
more frequently in recital, played a sonata, op 81 
(last movement), by Beethoven; also “Seguedilla,” Alheniz ; 
“Autumn” and “Waltz,” Moszkowski; E flat rondo, Hum- 
mel, and D flat nocturne, Chopin. Both artists were urged 
to repeat the recital in the near fuure. Josephine Stoudard 
deserves special mention for her artistic work as accom- 
panist. The president, Elsie Cannass, spoke of Moszkow- 
ski’s impoverished condition to the audience, and with the 
suggestion that a musical society on whose programs his 
compositions have frequen‘ly figured should help the fund, 
everyone responded, and a goodly sum was realized and 
sent to Rudolph Ganz. The chorus of the society is being 
reorganized under its new leader, Mrs. Motel Falco. Ada 


-Heinemann and Mrs, David Graham were on the reception 


committee, with Mrs. Motel Falco hostess and Kate J. 
Roberts chairman of press. 


Burnp Puprts Give Curistmas Arrair. 


The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
issued invitations to a Christmas entertainment in the 
Assembly Hall, Ninth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, 
consisting of organ, piano and other solo numbers. with 
mixed choruses, duets and recitations. Frances Sievert 
played Merkel’s “Christmas Pastoral” in a way to do credit 
to anyone. Christopher Cerone played MacDowell’s “Told 
at Sunset” with accuracy and sentiment. Some folk tunes 
for piano were nicely played by six little ones named Tetter, 
Zawellska, Brown, Crimins, Butler and Hasselberg. Pupils 
of the lower school sang a “Santa Claus” song with true 
pitch. Simper’s “Break Forth Into Joy,” for mixed chorus, 
with Theodore Taferner at the organ, was very well done. 
The well known “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” with Thomas 
Manzi at the organ, was effectively sung, and the various 
readings and stories brought happiness to the large aud- 
ence, which manifestly enjoyed the affair as much as did 
the two hundred blind listeners. Needless to say, every- 
thing was performed from memory. 


Amy Grant's “Tue Buve Birp.” 


Amy Grant's charm of person, voice and speech art was 
never more apparent than in “The Blue Bird,” an onera 
by Wolff, presented by her as a recital at Aeolian Hall 
December 29, Lawrence Schauffler being at the piano. She 
recited the story, with dramatic action, in interesting and 
artistic fashion, her assumption of the characters being 
most vivid. Her golden gown sets off her personality. The 
Duo-Art piano reproduced the prelude and “Departure of 
the Children” and the introduction to act two and “Dance 
of the Stars,” all played by the composer, and an interested 
audience applauded the affair in appreciation of its excel- 
lence. 

Jouns Recrrat at ZrecLer INstiTure. 


An interesting program of songs by Louis Edward Johns 
was presented December 20 at the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing by May Schiller. soprano, and James 
Snedden Weir, baritone. Miss Schiller, interrupted in her 
operatic career in Germany at the outbreak of hostilities, 
sang with a beautiful soprano voice Mr. Johns’ “Bend For- 
evermore Above Me,” “The Vine Blossoms,” “Ave Maria,” 
“The Rainbow,” “A Lake and a Fairy Boat,” “The Valen- 
tine,” “Love That Is True,” “Little Boy Blue and Robin 
Redbreast.” Partieularly effective was. Mr. Johns’ setting 
of the “Ave Maria.” 

Mr. Weir’s sonorous baritone voice was highly pleasin; Loud 
in “At Parting” and “Rough Wind that Moanest Loud 
Other numbers were “From Night to Light,” “The J 
ment Day,” “Fare Thee Well, “From Afar” and ‘ 
Knight's we re a Johns ‘played the accompaniments 
to his songs effective 

The seventh of the Tuesday musicales at the Ziegler Insti- 
tute took place on January 3, and consisted of a lecture 
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given by Mme. Ziegler, director, illustrated by her artist 


pupils. 
Dickinson Lecture Recirac 1n Troy. 


Clarence Dickinson gave a lecture-recital in the 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., on 12, 
“The Development of the Organ as an Instrument,” iitus- 
trated with lantern slides from pictures in ancient missals, 
pt and Photographs ; he played the following pro- 

“Concert Overture,” Hollins; “Serenade,” Pierné; 
fRevery,” ah relude and f in E minor, Bach; 
cocaine Yon; e Church,” Novak; “Minuet,” See- 
pg ah PYiaiesn: “Rhapsody,” Sinding. 
Rusy Gerarp at ThE Town Hatt. 

Ruby Gerard, violinist, following some years of retire- 
ment, is again appearing as soloist in various concerts, not 
only in New York but also throughout the country. 
cember 19 she was soloist at a lecture given by the Hon. 
John Ulrich, when she Fa works by Ogarew, Sarasate 
and others. Quoting from a circular, the following is 
printed: “Ruby Gerard scarcely needs any introduction to 
America’s concert lovers, for as Sousa’s solo violinist in 
his tours with his famous concert band across the continent, 
- established her reputation as a virtuoso of unusual bril- 
jancy.” 

Mirton Scureser Pratsep. 

Milton Schiebel, solo baritone of the Port Chester (N. Y.) 
M. E. Church, and pupil of F. Reed Capouilliez, was spe- 
cially engaged as soloist at the Norwalk M. E. Church re- 
cently. A local paper ‘said: “He possesses a voice full of 
promise and considerable range, sings with much feeling, 
and his diction is excellent.” 

American Composers at City COoLLece. 

The ag ag! recitals given on the organ of City College 
by Prof. S. Baldwin, Sundays and Wednesdays at 4 
o'clock, have : them many compositions by American 
composers and by composers of foreign birth living in 
America. They are: Melchiore Mauro-Cottone, New York; 
Gordon Balch Nevin, Johnstown, Pa.; Pietro A. Yon, New 
York; Harry Benjamin Jepson, professor of applied music 
at Yale and organist of the university; Edwin Grasse, New 
York; James H. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio; George A. Bur- 
dett, Boston, and Rudolf Friml, New York. 

New Sones ny Manet Woop Hitt 

“Old English Lullaby,” although a song, is almost a dainty 
piano solo, “Alone” expresses in realistic fashion anguish 
of the soul, many augmented intervals producing unique 
effect. “The Hounds of Spring” is of course a spring song, 
very effective, and “Allah’s Tent” is full of dramatic 
periods, “Snow on the Hills” has chime effects, and Sara 
Teasdale’s “A Prayer,” built on the diatonic scale, is origi- 
nal and full of sustained melody, as is “Morgengehet.” 
Three songs, the texts by Tagore, and four others in folk 
song style, were heard on the private occasion herewith 
mentioned. Many of the Hill songs have already been 
published and others will soon be out. 

Rosst-DieHt’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

Courty Rossi-Diehl, soprano and composer, whose songs 
have received attention in the Musica. Courter reviews, 
has several engagements to appear as soloist in New York 
and vicinity. Chief among these is one with the Knights 
of Columbus Choral, Hoboken; with the Royal Arcanum, 
Bogota, and in a Newark affair, 

FioraA Mora ON KINDERGARTEN METHODS 

Flora Mora, pianist, who gave a recital in Carnegie Hall 
two seasons ago and subsequently established the Con- 
servatorio Granados in Havana, has contributed a long 
article on kindergarten methods. Her long exprience as 
pianist and teacher (her father was also a professional 
musician) gives her authority on this subject. 

New Jersey Orcanists’ New State Presinent. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, who has been state president of the 
National Association of Organists for six years, has re- 
linquished that position to Hermon B. Keese, and has issued 
a four-page circular containing pictures of herself, of her 
predecessor, Paul Ambrose (state president, 1910-1915), 
and of Mr. Keese, president-elect. Views of the five 
churches in which these rallies occurred from 1917 to 1921 
are also given. 

Gwynetu HucGues’ Recita. JANUARY 7. 


Gwyneth Hughes, from the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
School of Singing, will give an invitation song recital in 
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the Harp Recital Room, Charles H. Ditson & Company, 


Jan 7, at 3 o'clock. She will sing songs by Italian, 
Engli American and old Welsh composers, the last 
named’ in costume with harp accompaniment. Anna Welch, 


harpist, and Harry Horsfall, accompanist, will assist. 
Krrens Conpucts PLamnrietp SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The first orchestral concert of the second season by the 
Plainfield Symphony iety, Christiaan Kriens, conduc- 
tor, with Mary Rose Eaton, violin soloist, had on the pro- 
gram the overture to “Phedre” ( Massenet), Beethoven's 
fifth symphony, a “Ballet Egyptien” (Luigini), and Elgar’s 
march, “Pomp” and Circumstance.” This organization is a 
true “community orchestra,” planning to produce the works 
of young composers and give every assistance to young ar- 
tists, both singers and instrumentalists, to appear with 
orchestra. It is supported by the weekly dues of its mem- 
bers, the income from concerts, and by donations. 


Minnie Lamserts’ Recitat, JANuary 10. 


Minnie Lamberts, soprano, a Claude Warford pupil, gives 
a song recital in Morristown, N. J., begs evening, Jan- 
uary 10. Two new Warford songs, “Life’s Ecstasy” and 
“Twilight fo’ Dreamin’,” will be features of the program. 


Tollefsen Trio Tours Prove Interesting 


The Tollefsen Trio has returned from a three weeks’ tour 
which began in the Dakotas and followed in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio. The art of this admirable 
organization grows in the appreciation of the public from 
year to year. Ina recent interview, Mr, Tollefsen said: 
“There is a demand in the smaller cities today for a high 
grade of music, such as was never dreamed of ten years ago. 
Managers who would never consider anything of a musical 
nature, excepting perhaps some ‘Swiss Yodlers’ or ‘Bell 
Ringers,’ are now out for chamber music and ask for Bee- 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO IN ABERDEEN 


thoven and Brahms. I heard a Dakota farmer whistling 
Dvorak’s ‘Humoresque,’ and, asked where he got the tune, 
he told me he had Kreisler’s record. Asking if I was a 
musician, and being told my name, he astounded me by 
stating that he had several of our trio records. This farmer 
lives eighteen miles outside of Ellendale, N. D., where his 
his nearest neighbors are a mile or more away. They get 
together often for an evening of music, the only medium 
being the talking machine. The standard of music is un- 
questionably higher than it ever was, and the phonograph 
has performed no little part in extending throughout the 
country the renditions of the world’s musical masterpieces.” 

A somewhat amusing coincidence occurred on the trip 
homeward bound. Passing through Ohio, the train made 
its usual stop at Tiffin, which brought recollections of the 
Tollefsens’ visit two years ago. A heavy snowstorm had 
fallen, impeding railroad traffic, and the trio getting into 
Tiffin, tired and supperless, went at once to the hall and 
gave the concert, being obliged to leave immediately to reach 
Galesburg, Ill. (The only available train was to leave at 
11:15 p.m.) It was after 4 a. m. before the train finally 
arrived; connections at Chicago were -missed, preventing 
the matinee, and the musicians barely got to Galesburg in 
time for the evening concert. All this flashed through Mr. 
Tollefsen’s mind, so he states, and he casually remarked to 
the others at the time: “I wonder when we'll play in this 
town again!” They had been in New York only an hour 
whey they received a telegram asking if they could fill an 
engagement in the Heidelberg University Course in Tiffin, 
made vacant by the inability of another organization to fill 
it. They left the same night, arriving in Tiffin the follow- 
ing afternoon, and returned to New York immediately 
after the concert. 

The. Tollefsen Trio played the Tschaikowsky “Tema con 
variazione” af a concert given by the Police Band of New 
York in the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, for the 
Police Fund. Assisting artists were Nicola Zerola, tenor, 
and Margaret Romaine, soprano. An audience of 6,000 
ba in attendanct 

iy Po the Feauary tour of the trio being extended 
on February, the concert originally scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 10 will be postponed until early in March. 
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Answers to letters received in this de; 


ent are 
published as promptly as seaulbie The large number 


of inquiries and the limitation of space are — 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 
Asove Hicx C. 


“What is the highest note required for a coloratura soprano? 

I was told that Melba and Sembrich could go no farther than 

high C, Shouldn't a coloratura be able to take high E always? 

What is Tetrazzini’s highest note?” 

‘It is tome that most famous coloraturas have been able at least to 
sing the E above high C (in his “Ariadne,” Strauss calls upon 
the singer for an F sharp above high C); at the same time many 
a coloratura who could sing no higher than C has won success. 


He Sopranos. 


“If a man should retain his soprano voice all through life could 
he go upon the operatic stage and sing feminine roles?” 
Hardly; there are, however, male sopranos on the vaudeville stage. 


VioLetta In “TRAVIATA.” 


“Just now there is a Madame Donatelli singing operatic songs 
in vaudeville. Is she the same one that created Violetta in ‘La 
Traviata’ at its premiére in Venice?” 

This can scarcely be the same lady, as the first performance of 
“La Traviata” in Venice was in 1853. Even if Mme, Donatelli 
sang Violetta on that occasion propped up in her cradle, she would 
he sixty-eight years old now. There are indeed—or appear to be— 
septuagenarian singers in vaudeville, but the bets are strongly 
against Mme, D,. being the same one, 


No Butterrty. 
“Did Tetrazzini ever sing ‘Butterfly’ in Chicago? If so, who 
sang the rest of the cast?’ 
Never! 
Azsout VErpI. 


“T have to write a paper on Verdi for our club and am away 

from libraries and reference books just at present. I have been 
a subscriber to the Musicau Courter for a number of years 
and have read the answers you have given to others, so am 
asking if you will give me some information about Verdi, his 
life and works, particularly the early ones. Our club is study- 
ing Italian opera at present and Verdi occupies such a large 
place. Thank you for any help you can give me.” 

The whole of the nineteenth century is closely identified with 
the life of Verdi, who, born in the year 1813, lived until after 
the beginning of the twentieth century, dying in 1901, the greatest 
opera composer of Italy, His musical talent was early recognized 
by the organist of his native town, Busseto, with whom he studied 
for a year, succeeding as organist at the age of ten, When eighteen, 
assisted by one of his father’s friends, he went to Milan to con 
tinue his musical studies, but was refused admission to the con- 
servatory by the direction, on the ground of “lack of musical 
talent.’ However, he remained for two years in Milan, studying 
compositions with a private teacher, When in 1833 he returned to 
Busseto, it was as conductor of the Philharmonic Society and 
organist. 

n 1836 he married the daughter of his father’s friend Barezzi, 
and two years later went back to Milan with his wife and children. 
He carried with him the completed score of his first opera, “Oberto, 
Conte di San Bonafacio,” which was accepted by the impresario of 
La Scala and performed with success in 1839. It was fifty-four 
years later when his last opera, “Falstaff,” produced in 1893, was 
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written. Verdi was in his eightieth year. The first twenty years 
Verdi's career were & of followed by fail 
ures. “Ernani,” 1844, gave him an European fame, but the operas 
that followed were so bad that, for the sake of Verdi's reputation, 
it is better to pass them over as briefly as possible—-so says one 
ontherlty, 1851 and 1853, meweren) Be uced three works that still 
hold their place with the public—* igoletto,” “Ti Trovatore” and 
Traviata.” “I Vespri Siciliani” was ny partial success 
Ithough it is occ lly sung now. After that, only increasing 
success greeted the operas given to the world, by the great ltalian. 
“Un Bal lo in Maschera,” 1861; “Aida,” 1871, and “Otello,” 1887; 
“Falstaff,” 1893, formed a brilliant close to a life devoted to the 
composition of operas, twenty-five being mentioned in the authority 
consulted. 








Tue Srnoine Scoot, 


“Occasionally I read something about what they call the old 
fashioned Singing School, but there is never enough description 
nor details to give a good idea of the school or in what way 
it differed from other schools where singing was taught, or even 
from a music club, Can you tell me anything about the man 
ner in which they were conducted?” 

The old fashioned singin school was entirely unlike any other 
institution that existed in the past. It was a singing school pure 
and simple; it could not possibly have had any other name 

It must be remembered that at the time the singing sc hool flour 
ished, conditions of life were entirely different from those of the 
present time. There were practically no evening amusements in a 
small village. Church fairs, suppers, etc., were giddy dissipations 
which were attended by the entire community, so anything that 
promised diversion was looked forw ard to eagerly. 

The first thing to be done in regard to the forthcoming school 
was for the appointed committee to canvass the town and learn how 
many proposed to attend the school. The fee for the entire winter 
was a small one, so it depended upon the numbers to make up the 
amount required to pay the teacher. This teacher was a man, who 
year after year went from town to town, warmly welcomed by al! 
the “singers,” who looked upon him as one of the greatest musicians 
and teachers, 

The largest available room, usually the 
church where the week-day evening meetings and Sunday School 
were held, was selected for the “class,” and here every fortnight 
the entire adult population assembled, Voices did not seem to mat 
ter so much; in those days everyone was supposed to sing, but of 
course the teacher arranged the groups of singers as best he could 
Noise counted, and the louder it was the better everyone was 
leased. It must have been car splitting when seventy-five or a 
undred untrained voices were roaring out a favorite hymn or 
song. There was little teaching, that is, as to method, but a larg 
number of new songs were learned during the winter and _ the 
pleasure to the scholars was wonderful. It was only some serious 
reason that prevented attendance, The teacher had his itinerary 
arranged so he had a class every evening, going from town to town 
bringing the gossip or messages from friends, keeping up a con 
tinual interest in all his pupils during the winter; then disappear 
ing perhaps to make room for a new “Professor” the next year 

You can see it was not like a club. There were no. officers, no 
organization, The committee of three sat on the platform with 
the Professor, who was in full command. The quality of the music 
sung was probably of the kind known today as “popular.” A jolly 
rollicking song would catch the fancy of all It was to have a 
“good time’ as well as to sing that they assembled But as an 
institution the old fashioned Singing School has long 
exist, 
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flute, so clear and flawless were the tones. Assisting on 
the program was Pietro Cali, baritone, whose big, luscious 
voice captivated his audience, Hector McEntee was par- 
ticularly pleasing in his rendition of the echo work in 
the “Shadow Song” and in the obligato to “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark.” Mabel Sherburne West was an able and sym- 
pathetic accompanist and also delighted the guests with her 
rendition of two Chopin numbers. 

Mme. Vought announces for the next concert of the 
series John Whitcomb Nash in a song recital and musical 
monologues, accompanied by Helen B. Buckman. 


Notes. 


Caro Roma, former Oakland girl, noted singer and song 
writer, who has been residing in the East for twelve years, 
is expected in the bay cities soon, bringing 2,000 poems to 
publish and a raft of new songs to sing. 

An exceptionally gifted child actress is little Jane Davitt, 
aged ten, who took the leading part in the recently produced 
play, “The Post Office,” given December 15, by the Little 
Theater Club, at Ebell Hall. 

Eva Garcia, pianist, well known in the bay region, has 
recently returned to her home, following an extended visit 
to New York, where she studied under Frank La Forge. 
At present Miss Garcia is an artist pupil of Pierre Douillet. 
She is in charge of the choir of Sacred Heart Church, Oak- 
land, a post she has held for four years. She has resumed 
her large class of piano students. 

The talented young harpist, Marie Hughes Macquarrie, 
recently concluded a two weeks’ engagement at the Fulton 
Playhouse, where she appeared as a very successful soloist. 

Mrs. Charmian Kittredge London, widow of the late 
Jack London, was guest of honor at the December dinner 


given by the Califorina Writers’ Club, 


Under the auspices of the school of music at Mills Col- 
lege, a chamber music recital, the second of the faculty and 
students concerts, was recently given, ‘the artists being 
Joseph McIntyre, piano; William F, Laraia, violin; Arthur 
Weiss, cello. The program featured the Arensky trio. 

Joseph Czech presented the Treble Clef Club, composed 
of violin pupils, assisted by other musicians, at Brooklyn 
Hall, December 11. The assisting artists were Marie Bovo, 
Jeanette Ginter, Annie Ohland, Max Leon and Henry 
Schreiber. Twenty-one pupils took part in the program, 
which was varied and interesting. 

The California School for the Deaf and Blind held its 
semi-annual concert Sunday afternoon, December 11, when 
about forty students participated in the program. The 
program was given under the direction of the instructors 
of the school, including Otto Fleissner, director of music; 
Marta von Sturmer, vocal instructor; Natalie Bigelow, 
violin instructor; Gussie Mast, piano instructor; Leila 
Johnson, director of primary chorus. The public was in- 
vit 

Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres presented a group of her 
voice pupils in a charming recital, December 11, at the 
home of the Gray-Lehvinnes in Alameda, when the follow- 
ing took part in the program: Mrs. Chach Montgomery, 
Emma Nickerson, Irene Jacobs, Vine Lowry, Mrs. Austin 
Reed, Marjory Whitcomb, Esther Mauskopf, Nathalie 
Wollin, Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink was the guest recently at 
Mills College, where she visited the classes in music writ- 
ing, ear training, harmony and choral classes. A reception 
was held in her honor. 

The musical features of the Christmas program of the 
Athenian-Nile Club are in charge of Eugene Blanchard. 
Two well known artists taking part in the program are 
Merville Yetter and Fred Anderson. 

The silver cup and a $200 prize won by the Lockwood 
school band at the Sacramento State Fair was pgesented 
recently at the end of an elaborate concert. The band 
numbers seveny-five and all wear a smart uniform; for the 
competition the number had to be reduced to forty pieces. 

The orchestra department in Oakland public schools has 
- two years been under the direction of Albert M. Hum- 
phrey. 

Twenty-four pupils of Pearl Margaret Collar appeared 
recently in a piano recital at Miss Collar’s studio, Alameda. 

A recital was given December 3 by pupils of the piano 
department of Plymouth Conservatory of Music and Lan- 
guages. Gerard Taillandier is director of the Conserva- 
tory. 

Marion Douglas and Virginia Klutz won the harmony 
test prizes at the studio recital given 2 few weeks ago by 
pupils of Eva Garcia. 

A recital program was given December 2 by the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music at the Henshaw Building, 
when a large number of pupils appeared. 

Nine-year-old Jeanne Krick gave a piano recital a few 
Sundays ago at the Americus Talent Club. BE, Act. 


SACRAMENTO CLUBS 
GIVE FINE CONCERTS 


Sacramento, Cal., December 14, 192i.—The Euterpian 
Club gave a fine recital the other evening under the able 
direction of Edward Pease. This singing society was or- 
ganized last year by Mr. Pease and is composed of female 
voices only. The degree of perfection attained by the 
club upon this occasion was praiseworthy and reflected 
credit upon the director and m rs. 

The Schubert Club gave the first recital of the season 
last Tuesday evening before a crowded house. Percy Dow 
is the director and much credit is due him for the splendid 
work done by the large chorus of mixed voices. 

The Saturday Club presented Mishel Piastro, violinist, 
and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, last Thursday evening. The 
Clunie Theater was filled to overflowing upon this occasion, 
and judging from the ready response of the auditors it 
was a much enjoyed occasion. 

A. Wilmer © i is giving regular Saturday morning 
students’ recitals at his violin studios. 

Martine School of Music announces a series of monthly 
pupils’ recitals to be given at the school recital hall. 

he studios of Mr. and Mrs. Henry E, Marvin are the 
scene of regular monthly musicals. 
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The “fiddle” and accordian are the official instruments to 
be used at “The Days of Forty-Nine” celebration next 
May. A. W.O. 


Mukle en Route to Hawaii 


May Mukle, the well known English cellist, has left 
New York en route to Hawaii, where she will make several 
appearances in Honolulu, returning in time to resume her 
American tour in California on January 24. While on the 
Pacific Coast Miss Mukle will be under the local direction 
of Jessica Colbert, of San Francisco, and will play many 
dates in this territory. On the way East again the cellist 
will interrupt her journey to play at Utica, N. Y., for the 
B Sharp Musical Club of that city, and at Norwich, Conn., 
before sailing for England. On her return to London Miss 
Mukle will take up again the activities of the Classical 
Quartet, of which she is a leading member. 


KANSAS CITY SEASON CROWDED 
WITH SPLENDID MUSICAL EVENTS 


Ganz Conducts First St. Louis Symphony Concert—Strauss 
and Claire Dux Give Program of Strauss Music— 
Kansas City Chamber Music Society 
Begins Series—Notes 


Kansas City, Mo., December 8, 1921.—A season crowded 
with splendid musical events is well under way. Usually 
when there is quantity, quality suffers. Such, however, is 
not the case with the variety of attractions heard here this 
fall. The local managers, the Fritschys, Anna Millar 
(business manager of the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra Association) and Horner-Witte- Shouse have shown 
great wisdom and excellent judgment in the selection of 
their artists. 

In the Fritschy series have appeared Mario Chamlee, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, Erika Morini and the Flonzaley Quartet. 
On October 30, Titta Ruffo, baritone, assisted by Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist, was presented by the same manage- 
ment at the Shubert Theater. This concert was the out- 
standing musical event of the American Legion convention. 

The first symphony concert given by the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, was heard in Conven- 
tion Hall, Thursday afternoon, November 17. School chil- 
dren, for whom the afternoon concerts are planned, at- 
tended in large numbers. They listened with interest and 
appreciation to music by Elgar, Beethoven, Grieg, Carl 
Busch, Delibes and Johann Strauss. H. Max Strindel, 
cellist, was soloist. His polished and refined art was 
heartily applauded. The first evening symphony concert 
was given November 18. Mr. Ganz gave a spirited, careful 
and interesting reading of Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5. 
The orchestra, which promises much for the future, was 
also heard in works of Liszt, Wagner and Richard Strauss. 

On November 23 the Horner-Witte-Shouse management 
presented Richard Strauss, composer, and Claire Dux, so- 
prano, in a program made up entirely of the composer’s 
songs. Mme. Dux interpreting, searched the depth of the 
Strauss gems and made each one an intimate, lovely pic- 
ture. The composer and his accompaniments made a per- 
fect background. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon sorority is repeating its well planned 
morning musicales with success, This organization worthily 
devotes the proceeds received from the concerts to a schol- 
arship fund. Members appearing in programs already 
given are Mrs. Allan Taylor, Mrs. H. Louis Hess, Beulah 
Marty, Bernice Walker, Mrs. Joseph Eastey, Mrs. Howard 
Austin, Mrs. Ralph Street, Mrs. George Rider, Mollis 
Margolies and Mrs. Raymond Havens. 

The Kansas City Chamber Music Society recently gave 
the first concert of a series to be heard this winter. Their 
work, under the director, N. De Rubertis, was éxcellent. 
The program contained compositions by Saint-Saéns, Mo- 
zart, Richard Canterbury and Debussy. Mr. Canterbury, 
a gifted young composer and pianist, played accompani- 
ments to his own songs, “A Word War Cycle.” He is a 
very gifted composer, his work having depth, originality 
and sincerity. George C. Arnold interpreted the songs with 
a baritone voice of pleasing quality. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s Council of the Lin- 
wood Boulevard Christian Church, the tabloid opera, “The 
Impresario,” was given at the Isis Theater, November 25. 
Percy Hemus, formerly of this city, sang the leading role. 

In the free concert given by the Kansas City Music 
Teachers’ Association, on November 15, these artists con- 
tributed their services: Mrs. Ralph Street, Mrs. George 
Forsee, Charles Aiken, Lucy Parrott, Pearl Weidman, 
Geneve Lichten, Walter and Edith Rhetts. This concert 
and others of a similar nature are given to stimulate inter- 
est in concerts given by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

On November 13, Mrs. George Forsee gave the first of a 
series of lecture recitals in the Linwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church. 

Mrs. Leon Hinkle, soprano, and Georgette La Motte, 
pianist, were heard recently i in recital. 

Fine work is being done by the vocal pupils of Ottley 
Cranston, of the Cranston School of Music. They were 
heard December 6 and 13 in recitals. 

Maunder’s cantata, “Song of Thanksgiving,” was sung 
by the St. Paul Episcopal Church choir under the direction 
of Clarence D. Sears, director and organist. The soloists 
were Mrs. Rockwell Brown, Mrs. J, Allen Hollinger, J. W. 
Wandling, Mrs. Wade Zimmerman, Gerald Reed and Au- 
gust W. Lander. 

Floyd Robbins, ploniat of the Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts, gave a recital at the Atheneum on November 29. 

Local musicians who were heard when the American 
Legion convention held its meetings in Convention Hall, 
were Mrs. Allen A. Taylor and Mrs. George Cowden, both 
prominent sopranos, 

John Thompson, director of the piano department at the 
Conservatory of Music, is proving his excellent pedagogic 
ality renee the work of his artist pupils, Pearl Roemer 
and la Belle Shackelford. Both students displayed well 
developed gifts in recent recitals. Beulah Stevenson, con- 
tralto pupil of os Schulz, was heard in a musicale at 
her home on i. 

The Kansas Ci Musical Club will bring Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch to Kansas City for a concert in February. The pro- 
ceeds of this concert will be added to the scholarship fund. 

B. Po, 
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Music 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, Boston) 
“THE MOTION PICTURE ORGANIST” (for Organ) 
By Firmen Swinnen 


Within sixty-one bound pages (paper), Mr, 
known organist of the Rivoli bya New 
pieces for organ by 8, 
ing Butterfly” (iecthaioame. “Danse Orientale”’ 
“Indian Legend” (Baron), “Indian Wail” (Dvorak), “In Sight of 
the Oasis” , (Maurice Baron), * *Melodie” (Friml), “Orientale” (Cui), 

(Rub “Scenes from an Imaginary Ballet” 
(Coleridge. Ta lor), “Serenade” (Chaminade), “Serenade” (Rubin- 
stein) and ‘Twilight’ (Cesek). It will be noted by the picture- 
player that this as a ation covering many characteristic moments 
in the screen life; and no less will the recital and church organist 
find here many useful pieces. Especially interesting and well tran- 
scribed are the Oriental and two Indian pieces, lending themselves 
well to organ transcription. The music is print in. the usual 
three staves, for manual and feet, and each work is provided with 
explicit directions for the choice of stops, the organist being ex- 
pected to have a three-manual organ. Professor Swinnen’s wide 
experience as organist, and his practical nature as player, all find 
echo in the arrangements, for everything is thoroughly sensible, and 
not difficult to perform, 


Swinnen, the well 
ork, includes twelve 
as follows: ‘Caress- 
(Lubomirsky), 








(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, Boston) 
ALBUM OF SONGS BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER 
Edited by Harold Vincent Milligan 


This volume of seventy pages (paper cover) consists of a collec- 
tion of twenty favorite songs, edited by Milligan, who | has done so 
much to make known that “first American composer,’ Hopkinson, 
including in these not only the well known “Old Black Joe,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks at Home,” ete., but also these 
lesser known: “Open Thy Lattice, Love,” “Uncle N ed,” “Nellie 
Was a Lady,” “Nellie Bly,” “Gwine to Run All Night,” (or, “De 
Camptown Races”), “Dolly Day,” “Ah, May the Red Rose Live 
Always,” “Sweetly She Sleeps,” ‘‘Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” 
“Old Dog Tray,” “Hard Fics. Come Again No More,” “Jeanie 
With the Light Brown Hair,” “Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing, ~ BF cB Glendy Burke,” “Little Belle Blair,” “Nell and I” and 

aty Bel 

The songs by Foster occupy a unique place in America’s world 
of music (one might say the most affectionate place) for wherever 
Americans get together, there “Swanee River,”’ “Old Black Joe,” 
etc., are heard, They were composed at a time when the foreign 
influence was almost unknown, for it was not until steamship traffic 
with Europe was developed that our countrymen hied themselves 
to Europe to study music. The very first song in this volume, 
“Open Thy Lattice, Love” (words age geen was composed 
about 1844 and is of the simplest nature, with only tonic, dominant 
and sub-dominant chords, The minstrel Foster knew how to write 
plain melody, else his songs would not have lasted as they have. 
“Katy Bell,” the last song of the lot, was composed about 1863, 
in the midst of the Civil War, when things looked dark indeed for 
the North. It has a mixed chorus to follow the solo, as have sev- 
eral of the other songs, while yet others have a two-part (soprano 
and alto) refrain. Those who seek songs of early days, appropriate 
to National holidays, will find this collection very suitable. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, Boston) 
A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR VIOLIN 
By Nicolas Laoureux 


This work, translated from the third French edition by Dr. Th. 
Baker, is in use in leading French, Belgian, Hollandish and German 
conservatories, It is in four volum:s, encompassing the following 
plan: (I) elements of bowing and le ft hand technic; (II) the five 
positions, and their employment; supplement, twenty _ progres- 
sive studies, preceded by preparatory exercises; (1 school of 
bowing, studies by Kreutzer, Fiorello and Rode; (LV) virtuosity 
of the left hand, exercises in the form of legato scales, arpeggios, 
double-stops, ete. 

Contrary to the principles of violin 
direct from the first to the third position, 


teachers, this teacher goes 
finding it simpler and 


- Cadman 
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ficulty being acknowledged at the outset. He does it by means of 
the “portamento.” Just this bit is quoted as showing the author's 
method, Rules of fingering, Fhe wegen of og dene notes, 
all appear in the work, and the compiler at the same time 
kept everything tuneful and melodious. Attractive "studies are 
the exception, not the rule, and for this the young violinist should 
be grateful, 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 
“PERHAPS” (Song) 
By H. E. Van Surdam 


Loren Palmer, managing editor of Collier's Weekly, is the writer 
of the verse of this song, which suggests high endeavor, in the 
closing 

“Always I see, as ends the day, 
Some high endeavor lapse 
Yet fix my gaze ahead, and say 
‘Some day, some day, pcrhaps’!” 
Composer Van Surdam’s music is singabl lodi throughout, 
based on a comparatively simple plan, a straight song of three pages, 
beginning with ballad-like tunefulness, and proceeding to a close 
of greater swinging movement, with mild counterpoint in the bass. 
4 gong from low C to top- line F, treble clef. “To my Mother and 
*aola.”” 





(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago and London) 
“ANDANTINO” (for Organ) 
By Elias Blum 


Many andantinos have been written and printed since the cele- 
brated one by the Englishman Lemare, and organists everywhere 
find such music useful. Those who cannot improvise, but must play 
printed music, find short works of this kind just the thing. It is 
cheerful, pretty music, written for three-manual organ, but possible 
on one of two keyboards. The melody first sings softly on the Swell 
keyboard, is then shifted to the Great, attains climax, ending softly. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“JUST HEAVEN, AND I, AND YOU” (Song) 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Impolite title! Well, read the text, and settle it for yourself. 
Charles F, Lummis wrote the verse, which deals with the sun, the 
morrow, the night, hereafter, and of course, love. In somewhat slow 
tempo the song begins with a cello-like melody in the bass of the 
pone. followed by violin-like right hand phrase, the song melody 
aving the usual element of spontaneity chevecteviatle of Cadman, 
Another element making for success is the emphasis of words and 
syllables, these invariably coming on long, high or accented tones. 
thinks of everything when he composes! And so the 
music sings naturally, spontaneously, with much expression, tender- 
ness, and plentiful change of harmony. When he’s done he’s done, 
and no fooling! So the song ends, on either high or low note, as 
preferred, For medium and high voice. 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York, Paris, Toronto) 


“CHANSON NEGRE” (for Piano) 
By C. Chaminade 


The black person in the composer’s mind is evidently not our 
American negro, but rather the native-born African, for the music 
is appropriate to such, Also, the cover page shows African negroes 
playing a sort of xylophone, tom-tom and Eastern instrument; it is 
in green and yellow, on white background. Considered as native 
African, this piece, then, is true to form, full of mz any rhythmical, 
unusual combinations. One notes most of all the reiteration of a 

“‘pedal-bass” for many measures, the principal melody being most 
pronounced. The second theme has syncopation, repe ated in octaves, 
with repetition of the first melody, and a “bang” for an ending. 


(Universal Edition, Vienna) 


THREE STRING QUARTETS (Miniature Scores) 
By Alois Haba, Alfredo Casella and Zoltan Kodaly 


As examples of modernistic daring these quartets are of interest. 
Whether or not they are musically interesting, or even possible, is a 
question that it is perhaps best to leave to others to determine, 
‘astes differ. Certainly to those who enjoy dissonances, not to 
speak of discords, the Casella and the Haba quartets will be a joy 
and a revelation. The Kodaly quartet is much less modern than 
the other two, Haba has constructed his entire work on the quar- 


5 
oo 


musical ideas that could not be expressed by the ordinary chromatic 
system and that the present work is the outcome of many experi- 


ments, In ord.r to facilitate the notation he has invented a system 
of his own, with new signs to indicate that a note is raised or 
lowered by a quarter tone. It is entirely impossible to imagine 


how this music might sound, but it is fair to guess that it would 
be something like the playing of beginners who had not yet learned 
to play in tune, However, let us exercise our privilege of reserving 
opinion until, perhaps, some enterprising quartet has the courage 
to play it, if not for our edification and entertainment, at least for 
our amusement, 


Chicago Opera Expected to Continue 


Chicago, Ill, January 3, 1921 (by telegram).—From an 
authoritative source the Chicago office of the Musica Cou- 
RIER learns that the present financial board of the directors 
of the Chicago Opera Association has not been able up to 
the present date materially to increase the number of guar- 
antors for next season. However, the association is ex 
pected to continue, If the board of directors can agree 
with her on one point of difference which now exists be- 
tween them, it is highly probable Mrs, Harold F. McCor- 
mick will undertake to make up the difference between what- 
ever guarantee may finally be secured and the amount of 
the deficit. (Signed) Rene Devries, 


Siloti Recital, January 15 


Alexander Siloti’s program, which will re- introduce the 
distinguished Russian pianist at his first recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 15, after an absence of 
twenty-four years, will contain Bach's chaconne as ar 
ranged by Siloti after Busoni’s transcription and the Bach 
Society edition. Besides other Bach numbers Mr. Siloti 
will play in the first half of his program a Liszt group, 
a Chopin group and the Schubert-Tausig andante and 
variations. 


Russian Opera Company Delights Portland 


A telegram received by the Musicat Courter, dated Port- 
land, December 31, states: “Russian Grand Opera Company 
cooperative organization of ninety-six members arrived last 
week from the Orient. Played Russian and other operas 
here. Audiences enthusiastic. Company is leaving for San 
Francisco and East. Manager, Leo Feodoroff, delighted 
with America.” 


Henry Hadley to Write “The Squaw Man” 

It is reported that Henry Hadley will write an 
“The Squaw Man,” around the famous play that 
joyed such a phenomenal success for years and is now one 
of the “revivals” on Broadway. Mr. Hadley is one of the 
best known of American composers and is a musician of 
distinction. His opera, “Cleopatra’s Night,” was produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last year. Grant Allen is 
to write the libretto. 


opera, 
has en 


Elsa Warde Soloist at Hippodrome, January 8 


Elsa Warde, well known soprano from the 
studios, will sing an aria and a group of songs at the con 
cert arranged to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the Holy 
Name Society, at the New York Hippodrome, Sunday 
afternoon, January 8. 


Oscar Saenget 


Arthur Friedheim in Town 


Arthur Friedheim has been spending his holidays in 


New York. 








































































































easier. He has provided numerous exercises to do this, this dif- ter tone principle. In a preface he says that he has for years had 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 





“Butt Doc DrumMmonp.” 

Among the nume rous ope nings for last week there was 
‘Bull Dog Drummond,” a melodrama, which was brought 
over from England, where it has had a tremendous success, 
not only there but also in the English provinces. Charles 
Dillingham, the producer is responsible for the version on 
It is surprising that they “bring over” plays 


Broadway 

of this type. In the writer's mind it cannot compare with 
‘The Bat” or other plays of the same type. The nearest 

thing that can be compared to this is certain stock com- 


panies in Africa and Australia. After seeing the sights of 
these interesting countries, a visitor there spends an even- 
ing witnessing an old fashioned thriller. The writer has 
delightful memories of just such occasions, and “Bull Dog 


Drummond” brought them back very pleasantly to mind. 

I'he audience enjoyed “Bull Dog Drummond” tremen- 
dously. It applauded when the hero came on and it hissed 
when the villain was choked to death. i fact, it seemed 


is if they were all there to enjoy the theater and not pon- 
der over some weighty problems that were being unfolded 


some theories expounded that are so wearisome and take 
away the principal element that makes the theater a place 
of amusement. The tendency seems to be in the direction 
of these melodramas, and since “revivals” are the correct 
thing, it is to be hoped that the present generation will be 
treated to some of these old masterpieces, and really enjoy 


itself at the theater 
“Tue Waite Peacock.” 
After considerable publicity, “The White Peacock,” with 
Olwa Petrova as the star, arrived at the Comedy Theater 


last week. One is always suspicious when the papers are 
filled with a lot of cheap, sensational comment regarding a 
production that is about to come to New York. The results 
have often been disastrous, to say nothing of the colossal 


disappointment to those first audiences, but in justice to 
“The White Peacock” it must be admitted that it is a very 
interesting play. Mme. Petrova is credited with having 
written this herself 

There is not an abundance of originality in the play, but 


the story moves along with some real dramatic effects and 
certainly intense moments. 

It has been some time since a play has been so artistically 
presented. The settings for the three acts are as beautiful 
as anything seen on Broadway this season, Mme. Petrova 
has surrounded herself with a very competent cast, as far 


as the men are concerned. The small roles assigned to the 
feminine contingency are rather stupidly portrayed. It 
seems to be bad judgment on the part of Madame, rather 


than an apparent desire to make a striking contrast between 
herself and the other women of the cast. In handling this 
role, Mme. Petrova proved that she is an actress of con- 


siderable ability. If it were not for her peculiar speaking 
voice, she could certainly dominate and be one of our fore- 
most actresses. Having this gift, it is not surprising that 
for years she has been a favorite on the screen in certain 


roles 


With Petrova's return to the legitimate stage she brings 
new interest, for it has been several years since Broadway 
has seen her other than on the silver sheet. It only goes 


to prove that if a play is worth while, or has even the sem- 
blance of dramatic interest, it does not need tawdry pub- 


licity to put it over. It seems to have been the consensus 
of opinion, after the first matinee, that Mme. Petrova had 
a successful production, 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


Tue Capiror, 

rhe holiday spirit pervaded the entire atmosphere at this 
picture house last week. Mr, Rothafel showed considerable 
ingenuity in his marvelous lighting effects, and the whole 
stage was filled with riotous color. 

The program opened with the usual overture, directed 
by Erno Rapee. The selection was the sixth Hungarian 
rhapsody, with the czymbalom cadenza by Ladislaf Kun, 
and the faragota, a reed instrument which is used exclu- 
sively by the Hungarian gypsies, was introduced for the 
first time in the Capitol orchestra (so says a marginal note 
on the program). At any rate, the number was very ef- 
fective, and Mr, Rapee is at his best when he is directing 
this music, that he knows so well. 

The ballet was exceptionally well presented. The first 
number was a little romp, danced by Gambrelli. It was the 
most pleasing little number that she has given in weeks. 
[he second selection was called “The Marche Funebre of 
the Toys.” This was an original idea of Mr. Rothafel’s, 
and it was very charming. The second big musical number 
was made more effective by the artistic and appropriate set- 
ting. Erik Bye, assisted by the Capitol Quartet, sang 
“Cantique de Noel.” The whole atmosphere was that of 
the story of Christmas. There was a funny comedy—Har- 
old Lloyd in “A Sailor Made Man.” The feature was 
“Pardon My French,” with Vivian Martin as the star. 
One should be forgiven if he speaks of this picture in not 
too kindly terms—it certainly was poor ! 

Tue Rratto, 

The Christmas season found the Rialto appropriately 
decorated, with garlands of greens and real Christmas trees, 
and an alto gether festive atmosphere prevailing. The lilting 
strains of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was 
played as an overture by the Rialto Orchestra, Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Joseph Littau conducting, gave the keynote to a 
program thoroughly joyous in its context, The Rialto Mag- 
azine included, another of the amusing Tony Sarg’s Alma- 
nac series, entitled “The Original Golfer”; the feature pic- 
ture was “Rent Free,” with Wallace Reid and innumerable 
laughs, and there was also a comedy picture. The remainder 
of the program included Edoardo Albano, baritone, whose 
sonorous voice was heard in an appropriate Christmas 
hymn, and a dance between Colombine and Harlequin as 
portrayed by Grace Eastman and Ruther Seymour Matlock. 


Notes. 


The elaborate musical setting which accompanies the 
Geldwyn sensation, “Theodora,” being presented at the 


Capitol Theater at popular prices this week, includes an 
unusual musical score, of which over 60 per cent. of the 
themes are original manuscript music. The themes were 
written by Erno Dr ay and William Axt, under the personal 
supervision of S. L. Rothafel. The presentation also in- 
cludes a spoken ‘prologue by Henry Mortimer, a special 
chorus of forty voices and a Byzantine ballet with Alex- 
ander Oumansky, Mile. Gambarelli, Doris Niles, Thalia 
Zanou and an augmented ballet corps. 

“The Circle” will move to the Fulton Theater on January 
9 to make way for Arthur Hammerstein’s production of 
“The Blue Kitten” at the Selwyn Theater as per contract 
between the Selwyns and Mr. Hammerstein. 

“The Madras House” moved uptown from the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse to the National Theater, giving its first 
performance at the latter house on Monday afternoon. 


Who’s Who 


Davin Menpoza at THE CAPITOL. 

David Mendoza, associate conductor at the Capitol The- 
ater, was born in New York on March 13, 1894, He began 
studying the violin with Franz Kreisel at ‘the age of seven. 
During his career he was with the Russian Symphony for 
two years as one of the first violinists and later with the 
New York Symphony in a like capacity. After being with 
these two well known symphonies for the aforementioned 
period, he entered the motion picture field, first appearing 
at the Rialto Theater four years ago. He then went to the 
Rivoli Theater as concertmaster and there displayed his 
exceptional talent to the entertainment and beauty of the 
musical presentations. He then went to the Fox’s Academy 
as musical director and remained there for one year, after 
which time he was brought to the Capitol Theater by Mr. 
Rothafel, where he gained recognition as associate conduc- 
tor and has made many friends at this noted institution. 


FREDERICK STAHLBERG AT THE RIVOLI. 


Frederick Stahlberg, conductor of the Rivoli concert or- 
chestra, is celebrating the beginning of his third year at the 
conductor’s desk at the Rivoli Theater. Two years ago 
he accepted the call from Hugo Riesenfeld, and for fifty- 
two weeks a year he has been a familiar figure in the 
orchestra pit. 

Mr. Stahlberg left the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
to become conductor at the Rivoli. Like Mr. Riesenfeld, 
he began as a violinist. He studied violin with Otto Scha- 
pitz, the covet musician at Branderburg, and theory of music 
with Josef Anton Meyer, making his debut as a violinist at 
the age of fourteen. Twenty-two years ago he sailed for 
America and joined the Pittsburgh Orchestra, of which 
Victor Herbert was the conductor. During the five years 
that he was a member of the orchestra several of his com- 
positions were played for the first time, Victor Herbert 
conducting. In 1904 he came to New York and joined the 
Philharmonic. Stahlberg’s “Symphony to the Memory of 
Abraham Lincoln” has been played by the Pittsburgh and 
Philharmonic orchestras, and, among his other important 
compositions are a Polish suite, a symphonic suite, sym- 
phonic sketches, capriccio for nineteen solo instruments, 
concerto for violin and string quartet, ballet for male 
chorus, alto, soprano, and orchestra; three violin solos; 
“Across the Sea of Worlds,” which was layed by the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra of New York; “The Wedding in the 
Highlands,” “The Bridal Choice,” “The Dreamer,” and 
other works. May Jounson. 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and follow- 

day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this d ent is run 
for the purpose of reproduc some of the flat contra- 
dotlemn’. showin emis that, after the review constitutes 
but the perso mc He of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Heifetz, Violinist, December 17, 1921 
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AMUSEMENTS 
PARK Thestze, Col Circle Nig, 8:30 Sharp. Mats. 


Wed. Mat., Entire Lower Floor $2. Sat. Mat., $2.50. 


(In Association with A, AARONSOHN.) 
NEW YORK’S BIGGEST MUSICAL SENSATION 


The WILD CAT «?:.. 


By Manuel Penella, English Version by Marie B. Schrader. 























“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO ‘il? Mis $1.00, EVE'S “yi:), 
Ss T yy Ny Direction J. ant ae 


Weete gg Jan. 


NORMA TALMADGE 


in ‘‘Love’s Redemption”’ 


THE STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 








“eae CAPITOL Bah 


Week Beginning Sunday, Jan. 8. 


A FEATURE ants 
Ballet - Soloists - Ensemble 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA "0, GAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 


ee 


Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 
AGNES AYRES in 


“The Lane That Had No Turning” 








GERALDINE FARRAR in “CARMEN” 
With the Music from the Bizet Opera 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO tines severe 
MARION DAVIES in 


“THE BRIDE’S PLAY” 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice” 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION tine sar 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PRODUCTION 


“FOOL'S PARADISE” 
“IN A DOLL SHOP” 


With 20 Dance and Vocal Soloists 
All Seats Reserved—Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 























the tone in the Schumann work 


mirably interpreted with glow- 
there was little. 


ing warmth, 
Evening Mail 

A really amazing command of 
color, Herald 

Evening Journal But it was evident that Mr. 

One’s impression afterward is Schnabel leaned toward exposi- 
of an art that found the quick tory analysis. Indeed, one might 
of one’s ganglion of tenderness, not f° far astray in saying that 
Those exquisite, ruminative, he played the first movement of 


Herald 

Perhaps there was more dash, 

more virtuoso brilliancy in his 

performance of the Vieuxtemps 

music than he usually exhibits. 

. The unerring technical ac- 

curacy . . . excited an admira- 
tion, 


Times 

It seemed as if his much 
traveling had done his artistic 
powers no good... . There 
were more ee echnical sli more 
deviations nape ac- 
curacy of maa tha n hen 
he was heard here at his best. 


Trio Classique, December 19, pete 


American i 

They . . . are thoroughly in 

accord with one another as an 
ensemble. 


Times 
The performance of all meee 


as 
. finish of —— 


Her (Miss "Schiller’s) techni- 
cal equipment . . . provides in 
energy and temperament what 
two associates lack, yet without 
making herself too conspicuous. 


Both (string players) are skil- 





Wor 
There is some .. still to 
be done, There were moments 
when Miss Schiller’s over-em- 
phatic  pianistic utterances 
wrought to the balance 


Pg iH] more 
that it will require prac- 
tice and greater familiarity = 
one another’s playing before tha 
musicianship can ware full 
bloom in ensemble work. 

World 


The string players were guilt 
of occasional technical } ieeaee. af 


Artur Schnabel, Pianist, December 25, 1921 


World 
It was unnecessary to hear 
his entire program to realize 
that he belonged in the first 
rank of living pianists. 


Tribune 
His touch is of the finest. oo 
works in to pen ton all three 


of a romantic nat were ad- 


Herald 
Mr. spy ge ag 
tria to be a great pian With- 
ye douse = "a Aira, but 
require t 
recitals to sake ‘bis me 
e. 
erald 
Mr. Schnabel did not seem to 
be a colorist. . . . Of velvet in 
the touch or poetic quality in 


caressing aay ~ ne Schumann 


the fantasy like a professor re 





fantasy... d with 
a tenderness of “ineffable appeal. 





in 
ees. the articulation of the 
eleton 


Herbert Schmidt, Pianist, December 27, 1921 


Sun 
A player of technical equip- 
ment. 


Globe 
Technically he left something 
to be desired. 


Aeolian Hall Recital for Augusta Cottlow 


Augusta Cottlow will give her only New York recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, guneney 


27, when among other things she will feature 


usoni’s 


“Indian Sketch Book,” four studies based on American 


Indian melodies, and 


acDowell’s “Sonata Tragica.” 


Miss Cottlow is recognized as a foremost interpreter of 


MacDowell. 


Of her performance of his “Eroica” sonata 


last April, Henry T. Finck, the eminent critic, wrote: “No 
pianist has done so much as Miss Cottlow to reveal the 
poetic, entrancing side of ‘MacDowell’s music. . One 
of the greatest treats of the whole season. . . . The 
audience was enthralled by the missionary spirit of the 
player. . . . Produced an overwhelming impression. 
. . « There are no sonatas more original, more inspired, 
more eloquent than MacDowell’'s If you don’t know it, 
then hear Miss Cottlow play them.” 





Graveure’s Only New York Recital 
Louis Graveure, the distin age 5 baritone, will give his 


only New York recital at 
noon, January 21. 


all on Saturday after- 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE GENIUS IN THE CLASS ROOM 





The Latent Possibilities in Children, and the Beauty of Real Teaching 


Teaching school is considered by most unthinking people 
to bé the most commonplace thing one could do. In many 
instances this is justified, because the careless teacher al- 
lows himself to become stale in the performance of his 
duties. The real teacher never forgets that in the com- 
monplace the unusual exists. 

The unusual, in this particular case, is the genius of 
the child. School music is not designed entirely to de- 
velop genius, nor is it to be expected that any intensive 
application on the part of the child to the serious study 
of music would even point in this direction. The most 
essential thing in teaching is that we shall not teach per 
se, but that we shall give to the child every opportunity 
to develop himself through guidance. The over-practical 
supervisor of school ‘music forgets that teaching is not 
necessarily confined to the bare performance of hum-drum 
duties, but should be largely inspiration borne on the hope 
that whatever is done shall be done for the development of 
the child, and not for any result which the supervisor .may 
hope to accomplish in terms of! his personal ability. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO SING. 


Teaching children to sing does not mean that we must 
devote our entire attention to teaching the reading of 
music. It has long since been established that sight read- 
ing is a highly technical form of intensive study. It be- 
longs to secondary education and to conservatory instruc- 
tion, and will eventually play a very small part in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. Singing has its justification in the 
joy which it is possible to bring into the lives of children, 
and for that reason any peat course of study which is 
written for young children should be confined to the de- 
velopment P that child through his natural talents, and 
not to superim upon his infant mentality the technical 
knowledge which should come after his experience has 
been gained. 

School singing is designed particularly to overcome the 
detrimental influences which have come about as a result 
of over-zealous parents forcing children to study music 
when there was not particular talent in that direction. 
Many parents have been unfortunate in attempting to make 
pianists out of children when there is no pianistic talent 
present. The fear and depression which are contiguous 
to such forceful instruction have driven the child away 
from the thing that we tried to do rather than developed 
him to do something which will make him a little more 
skillful in the home, the club and in business relations. 

Every child who has been faithfully taught music, and, 
as Thomas Tapper expresses it in his book, “The Music 
Supervisor,” “sympathetically led into the love of it, will 
be, as a man, its best publicity agent. He will speak en- 
thusiastically of it, urge it upon his community, and best 
of all, he will be able to say why he advocates it.” 

A Forcorren Duty or THE SUPERVISOR. 

Many a supervisor has overlooked the fact that his duty 
does not cease with class room instruction. The opportu- 
nity offered to the supervisor in the small community is 
so great that it is frequently neglected, and that opportunity 
is, that the supervisor’s greatest pleasure should lie in the 
fact that he has been the inspirational agent in advocating 
the study of music by all children. The supervisor should 
pick out the best teachers in his community, become famil- 
iar with them in their professional work and be in a posi- 
tion to advise children with whom to study, It is unfor- 
tunate that we neglect this particular service to children. 
What we consider a gratuity on our part is really our 
fundamental duty. ‘Fo detect talent, is one thing; to give 
it liberty is the service which the supervisor can success- 
fully render. : 

Service IN TEACHING 

Any supervisor who has not convinced himself that the 
work of teaching is more than a mere matter of income 
will be a failure. Teaching is no profession to follow if 
money is the goal. There is a certain safisfaction which 
can come only as a result of rendering this service. We 
are constantly told that our eternal reward shall be the 
result of service. Mistakes are made, wisdom is unmagni- 
fied and a lot of valuable opportunity and time is lost in 
trying to discover the impossible. 

We can think of no better explanation of this than to 
quote from an address delivered by the Hon. Arthur S. 
Somers, former president of the Board of Education, New 
York City: : j 

“Go forth to your labors, superior to disappointment, 
unshaken in your ideal of service, patient under misunder- 
standing, indifferent of the petty limitations of petty peo- 
ple. Do not lose your first enthusiasm. Remember that 
although you may meet many whom you may teach, you 
yourself have much to learn. : 

“Teaching should be included among the most splendid 


occupations when it is practiced by men and women whose 
dominant idea is devotion to the ideal of service. You 
cannot make the teaching profession fine by arguing about 
it, There is but one way. You must sanctify it by ser- 
vice, 

DEVELOPING THE CHILD. 


It is at this point that the application of service shall 
be studied, to see exactly in what opportunity the super- 
visor can_ best help the child. He pcs make a consci: 
entious effort to develop the child’s creative talent so that 
he may carry it into daily life and practice it in his home. 
This service reduced to its simplest terms means that no 
teacher of music shall be considered a good teacher unless 
the principle of motivation shall have been made clear, 
not only to the child but to the teacher. He must en- 
courage children to appreciate the fact that in each one 
there is this latent talent. We used to accept with the 
fullest sincerity the statement that every boy going to 
school had equal opportunity of becoming the President 
of the United States except the child who was without 
ambition. 

No effect can be greater than the cause. Therefore, 
whatever a child may become is the result of self-devel- 
opment properly guided by pure motives on the part of 
his teachers. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





(Continued from page 38) 
appropriate for the oriental setting of the story, the brightly 
colored tone palette used by most modern composers. 


New Czecu Opera a Decisive Success. 


Briinn, December 10, 1921.—“Katya Kabanowa,” a new 
opera by Leosch Janacek, the most promising of the present 
day Czech composers, has just had its premiére in the Mu- 
nicipal Theater of Briinn, and has aroused enormous en- 
thusiasm. The press calls Janacek’s style so original that, 
possibly excepting Moussorgsky and Charpentier, none of 


CONCERT . ANNOUNCEMENTS 








TOWN HALL 


113 WEST 43rd © TREET NEW YORK CITY 
Friday Afternoon, January 20th at 3 o'clock 
Saturday Evening, January 2!st at 8.15 o'clock 

CONCERT and “BALLET INTIME” 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
POLDOWSKI 
SZYMANOWSKI 
ASSISTED BY 
ALOLPH BOLM 
AND HIS BALLET INTIME 
ALICE MIRIAM 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co 
anc 


GEORGE BARRERE 
Conducting his Little Symphony 
Program includes first performance of 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER’S BALLET 
“KRAZY KAT” 
Szymanowski’s Ballet Grotesque 
To a comedy by Moliére 
POLDOWSKI’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE AND SONGS 
AND INSTRUMENTAL NUMBERS BY 
Carpenter, Poldowski, Seymanowski Q@ Prokofieff 





STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Tickets now at box office 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Incorporated 


8 EAST 34TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8840 

















the modern composers of opera can be compared with him 
Far in advance of his previous opera, “Jennfa,” the present 
work is expected to make its triumphant way through the 
world, 

The libretto of this opera is based on the classic Rus 
sian drama of Ostrowski, “The Storm.” Katya, the young 
heroine, a sort of Russian Mme. Bovary, thirsting to escape 
from the narrow, despotic life of a little provincial town 
into the “freedom and love,” kills herself by jumping into 
the Volga. The composer, who has long lived in Russia, 
has succceeded in transfusing into the music the vastness 
and power of the mightiest of Russian rivers. The pro 
duction, according to the press comments, was beyond re 
proach from every point of view. : 








WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From January 5 to January 25 





Dilling, Mildred: 


Armstrong, Marion 
Monessen, Pa., Jan. 5. 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 9. 


Barber, Lyell: 
Washington, D. C., Jan, 13 
Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 17, 
Northampton, Mass., Jan, 18, 
Jan. 20. 


Easton, Florence: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 10. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24, 
Derby, Conn., Jan, 25. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 23. 


Baltimore, Md., 


Baroni, Alice: 
Trenton, N. —_ 6-7. 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 9-10. 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 11. 


Kochanski, Paul: Patton, Fred: 


Hartford, Conn., Jen, 13 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 

Utica, N. Y., Jan. 18. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan, 23. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Jan, 25. 


Bonelli, Richard: 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 8. 


Breeskin, Elias: 
Gothenberg, Neb., Jan. 6. 
Omaha, Neb., Jan, 8. 


Britt, Horace: 


16-17, 


Garrison, Mabel: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan, 11. 


Gerhardt, Elena: 


9 


New London, Conn., Jan, 12. 


Godowsky, Leopold: 
Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 5. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 9. 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 17. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 18. 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 19. 
London, Ont., Jan. 24. 


Rydal, Pa., Jan. 11. 


Casella, Alfredo: 

Joplin, Mo., Jan. 5. 
Cincinnati Orchestra: 

Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 17. 
Crosby, Phoebe: 

Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 10. 
Curtis, Vera: 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 10. 


Cuthbert, Frank: 
Montreal, Can., Jan. 7, 
London, Can., —_ 9. 

10. 


+» Jan. 10, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 12. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan, 14. 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 
Holyoke, Mass., Jan, 17. 
Northampton, Mass., Jan, 18. 


Gruen, Rudolph: 
Longmont, Col., Jan, 5. 
Denver, Col., Jan. 6, 


Hackett, Arthur: 
Joplin, Mo., Jan. 5. 
San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 8. 
Pine Bluff, Kan., Jan. 12. 


Huberman, Bronislaw: 
Chicago, Ill, Jan, 10. 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 24, 

Jeffrey, Helen: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 15. 
Middletown, N. Y., Jan. 23. 

Jollif, Norman: 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 25. 

Kerns, Grace: 

3. Newport News, Va., Jan, 25. 

Kingston, Morgan: 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 22. 


= 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 9 Monessen, Pa., Jan. 5. 
Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 12. Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 6. 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara: Utica, N. ¥., Jan, 25 
Atlanta, Ga., = 21, Pavloska, Irene: 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 24, Gothenberg, Neb., Jan. 6, 
Letz Quartet: Peege, Charlotte: 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 9 Racine, Wis., Jan. 6 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 20. Madison, Wis., Jan, 9 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan, 23. Rockford, Til, Jan. 11. 
Mexico, Mo., Jan. 25, Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 14 
Lewis, Goldina De Wolf: Piastro, Mishel: 

Torrington, Conn., Jan. 9%. Newark, N, J., Jan. 8. 
Lhevinne, Josef: Radamsky, Sergei: 
Columbus, Miss., Jan. 5. Rydal, P | 
Chicago, Tll., Jan.’ 8. » om ran come Oi 
Lhevinne, Rosina: eee M, J ‘ 

"hing ? ‘ ‘ » & M., an, 6 
Chicago, Ill,, Jan, 8. Omaha, Neb, Jan, 8. | 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.: Austin, Tex., Jan. 11, 

Montreal, Can. an. 6, i Some 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan, 20, Ringo, Marguerite: 

Maier Cans San Francisco, Cal., Jan, & 
J : 7 . 

Watertown, B..- Vu Jen, 3. Roberts, Emma: : 

Troy, 0%. ten, 10. Hendersonyille, N, C., Jan. 24 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 12 Salvi, Alberto: 

Newcastle, Pa., Jan. 13, ¥ enlaaiim Ky. | %) 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 14. ah ~~ fas jnfledemaaion 
Kenosha, Wis., Jan. 16, Schelling, Ernest: 

Newport News, Va., Jan. 25. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Jan. 17. 

Macmillen, Francis: Seidel, Toscha: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 5, London, Eng., Jan, 14, 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan, 9. Manchester, Eng., Jan, 21 
Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 12. Sparkes, Leonora: c 

Matzenauer, Margaret: Montreal, Can., Jan. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 22. Toronto, Can., Jan. 10 

‘ x Cleveland, O., Ji 2 
Noar, Adelina Patti: Pittsburgh, a Tan 14 
Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 5. Ww % ‘ Sages 
Patticon, Lee: [atson, Pauline: 

“ ttawa, Ont., Jan, 9 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 5, K oO , 
Trey, M. Y. Jan. 10 ingston, nt., Jan, 11 

. Brantford, Ont., Jan. 13 


Zerola, Nicola: 


1 
Newcastle, Pa., = 13, 
16 Reading, Pa., Jan 


Kenosha, Wis., 





OPPORTUNITIES 





OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN, made about 
1700, thought to be by Galliano or the 
family Guarnieri, for sale at reasonable 
price. Fine tone and in excellent condi- 
tion. Vecchio, care Musicat Courter, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. roundings. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
—Washington Square Annex, 37-39-41 
West Ninth Street (Telephone—“Stuyve- 
sant 1321”) and 125 East 37th Street, 
Northeast corner Lexington Avenue 
(Telephone—“Murray Hill 991”). Stu- 
dios and floors to rent, with and with- 


rate. 








out private baths. Suitable for clubs, ex- 
hibits, teaching—resident or non-resident. 
Strictly up-to-date studios for business 
people, and for teachers having a clientele 
appreciative of refined, dignified sur- 
Reliable hall and telephone 
service, Maid service available. 
nished studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to rent on part time basis, at an hourly 
There will be furnished resident 


studios for teachers, students, or visitors 
to New York, to sub-let for the summer 
months, with or without pianos. Mrs. M. 
Duble-SCHEELE, proprietor. OFFICE, 
41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


Fur- 


ministratrix. 


FOR SALE—By the Estate of Anton Hea- 
ner, deceased, three violins, one violoncello 
and four bows; all in excellent condition 
and of high quality. Sale at public auction 
to be held by Samuel Marx, Auctioneer, 
115 West 23d Street, New York City, Jan- 
uary 6, 1922, at 11 o’clock sharp. Rosen- 
THAL & Herermance, Attorneys for Ad- 


care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 








STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 


For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 26) 
Storr, Marguerite Hughes and Albert Burgomeister were 


accompanists DECEMBER 30 


Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein 


Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein gave a joint recital at 
Acolian Hall on December 30, at which Ornstein’s new 
sonata, op. 89, was given its first performance, Other 
music on the program emanated from the pens of Mozart 
and Schubert. Dear, gentle souls! Did they ever sus- 
pect that they would be asked to keep company with such 
“wild men” as were exposed to the public gaze in Orn- 
stein’s op. 89? If their pens were dipped in ordinary ink, 
Ornstein’s pen must, by comparison, have been dipped 
in mud or gore—chiefly mud, for his harmony is thick 
and sticky—written, perhaps, not with mud but with glue. 
Who knows? This reviewer does not, nor has he the 
least idea what it is all about. This new composition has 
no beauty of melody, no inspiring wealth of harmony, none 
of that splendid rhythmic punch which gave such promise 


in Ornstein’s earlier works. It is a very long sonata, writ- 
ten in three sections, fantasia, andante and finale. But 
there were, in reality, many sections. In fact, the whole 
work seemed to be sections very loosely jointed. There was 
much of the annoying and often humorous “ostinato” 
which has become such a feature of ultra-modernism 


the repetition over and over of one phrase or figure, then 
another and another, which arises simply and solely from 
the inability of these modernists to make their music flow. 
It is as they lifted one great overburdening chunk of 
armony in their arms, held it until they tired, then threw 
it down and picked up another. The harmony is not 
elusive. It sounds like ordinary harmony with extra notes 
thrown in for good measure. As for the melodic line, it 
is perfectiy evident that much of it calls for simple har- 
monization. It might be good melody if it were not buried 
beneath ‘all this discord 

However, the work was an undeniable success, and by 
way of encore Ornstein's new waltz for two pianos was 
given, also for the first time. It was more pleasing than 
the sonata, but both of these new works will be a disap- 
pointment to those who believe in Ornstein and also in 


modernism This sort of thing is not progression but 


retrogression i 
The whole program was played in a masterly manner 


and gave pleasure to a large audience. 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Henry 
Hadley Conducting 


“The Philharmonic presents no problems on Friday 
afternoons,” said a hearer at Carnegie Hall on December 
1), and it was certainly true of that particular Friday after- 
noon, Henry Hadley, the associate conductor, had the 
usual crowded house when he began with Reznicek’s over- 
ture to “Donna Diana.” “Reznicek’s opera, ‘Donna Diana,’ 
made him famous,” said Mr. Gilman in the program, It 
did nothing of the kind, for he is not famous today. He 
is merely a thoroughly respectable writer of rather ordinary 
music whose social position has gainedymore performances 
for his works than they might have received on their 
merits. “Donna Diana” is a fair to middling example of 
the class of overture at the head of which is “The Bartered 
Bride.” In the same fair and middling class belongs 
Glazounoft’s fifth symphony, a work agreeable to hear, 
especially when played with*the vivacity which Mr. Hadley 
gave to it, It is eminently sound and eminently correct 
music, both when it is Glazounoff and when it is Wagner 
or Verdi, as happens from time to time. This particular 
symphony is twenty-six years old and sounds it. At the 
end of the program was the second Liszt polonaise in an 
orchestra arrangement by Miiller-Berghaus, a work that 
has no place on any Philharmonic program, no matter how 
“popular.” This was preceded by Borodin’s effective 
sketch “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” and before that 
came the first performance at the Philharmonic concerts of 
Henry F. Gilbert's suite for orchestra, “Indian Sketches.” 
Mr. Gilbert said in a program note furnished by himself: 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“My study of genuine Indian music has led me to the dis- 
covery that the larger part of it is very meager and value- 
less as music. By far the greater part of it is for cere- 
monial and quasi-religious use, and it is only at rare in- 
tervals that there occurs a phrase of any outstanding value 
or musical significance. Many Indian songs are very 
monotonous and truly characterless as music. Nevertheless 
there occasionally oceur certain rhythmically piquant 
—— which are full of racial and poetic suggestion. 
These ‘nubs’ are what originally attracted ‘me, and in them 

saw possibilities of development.” Acting on these 
principles he has made something much more attractive 
than the average bit of Indian music that one hears, Per- 
haps the finest number is the second, “Invocation,” in which, 
departing far from his Indian fundamentals, Mr. Gilbert 
has built up a very beautiful closing passage. The “Noc- 
turne,” too, is much more Gilbert than Indian, very beautiful, 
characteristic music. Of the two dance numbers, “Camp 
Dance” moves with infectious jollity, while the second one, 
the final number of the six, “Snake Dance,” is “a frank 
piece of barbarism,” as the composer himself says. There 
was a long applause after the suite as Mr. Gilbert came out 
to acknowledge it. Mr, Hadley prepared this new work 
very carefully and achieved excellent results, as he did 
with the rest of the program which, however, was not 
one that called upon him for the display of talent that 
really is his. 


DECEMBER 31 
George Meader ‘and Richard Strauss 


The final recital of the season of Richard Strauss’ songs 
(with the composer at the piano) took place at the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Saturday, December 31, George 
Meader, the American tenor, was the assistant artist. There 
may be a better singer of lieder somewhere today than 
Mr. Meader, but his whereabouts are unknown. His voice, 
not in itself of seductively beautiful quality, is used with 
a mastery known to few artists of the day, and his vocal 
technic is of the finished kind which entirely conceals the 
difficulty of the things which he does. Such phrasing as 
he showed in, for instance, “Die Wasserose” requires a 
tremendous control of breath. This song, in which there 
was also a marvelous display of breath control, had to be 
repeated, as were five others on the program. This in- 
cluded several lesser known songs, as those of op. 22, all 
about flowers and rather uninteresting as a whole. Then 
there. were other familiar ones, such as “Freundliche 
Vision,” “Morgen,” “Breit Ueber mein Haupt,” all of 
which had to be repeated. The audience clamored for an- 
other hearing of “Ich trage meine Minne” in the last 
group, but Dr. Strauss, seemed ready to “call it a day.” 
The final number was a magnificent singing of “Heimliche 
Aufforderung.” Mr. Meader’s lieder singing, as already 
stated, was a masterly exposition of the best there is in that 
art; but even his magnificent work, which aroused the 
audience repeatedly, could not seem to draw Dr. Strauss 
out of that lethargic indifference with which he makes 
music today. And there are half a dozen accompanists in 
New York who can play the Strauss songs much better 
than the composer. Mr. Meader was generous in allowing 
Dr. Strauss to take most of the applause. It did not belong 
to him nor was it meant for him. 


JANUARY I 


Richard Strauss’ Farewell Concert 


At the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, January 1, Rich- 
ard Strauss, appeared for the last time in America, on 
which occasion he conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Dr. Strauss selected a program of popular numbers, com- 
prising the symphony No. 5 in C minor, op. 67, Beethoven; 
overture to “Tannhauser,” Wagner, and his own “Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” His inspired readings of 
these works will long be remembered by the large audience, 
which recalled the great composer-conductor innumerable 
times. 

Bronislaw Huberman was the soloist, playing Beethoven's 
violin concerto in D major, op. 61. His performance of 
this majestic work was one denoting authority, musicianship 
and sincerity. His performance aroused such enthusiasm 
that he was obliged to give an encore, a movement of one 
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PRINCESS TSIANINA 


(Pronounced CHI-NEE-NA, Translated WILDFLOWER) 
“AMERICA’S OWN” FAMOUS MEZZO-SOPRANO 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
AMERICA’S BELOVED COMPOSER-PIANIST 
APPEARING JOINTLY IN THEIR PROGRAM OF 
100% AMERICAN MUSIC 


ring Selections and Arias f Cadman's M jitan Success ““SHANEWIS” 
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AND 


2847 North Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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of Bach’s sonata (unaccompanied). Dr. Strauss gave ex- 
cellent support to the soloist in the orchestral accompani- 
ment of the Beethoven violin concerto. 


‘Friends of Music: Huberman, Soloist 


The usual earnestly attentive audience, reduced in size 
because of the holidays, heard the fourth concert under the 
auspices of the Society of the Friends of Music, Artur 
Bodanzky conducting, at the Town Hall Sunday afternoon, 
January 1. The perennial freshness of Volkmann's sere- 
nade, but seldom heard nowadays, with its popular slow 
waltz in B flat major, brought the players and conductor 
vigorous applause. The seemingly endless “Song of the 
Shepherds,” from Liszt's operatic oratorio “Christus,” and 
his more interesting march of the Holy Kings, these were 
seldom heard excerpts, appropriate to the season, and 
warmly applauded; the cello solo in the latter deserves 
mention. Court Capellmeister Louis Spohr, whose bronze 
statue ornaments the Opera Square in Cassel, Germany, 
where he was first conductor for so many years, is seldom 
heard by present-day audiences, and the beauty of melody 
throughout his concerto in E minor appealed to the listeners, 
largely, of course, because violinist Huberman brought 
forth luscious tone. _The “very difficult” passages of the 
concerto noted in a Viennese journal of 1815, when first 
played by the composer, nowadays seems as nothing, and 
the work was played with ease by soloist and orchestra. 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Albert 
Coates Conducting 


Albert Coates again conducted the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at its Sunday afternoon concert at Aeolian Hall, 
and again brought forward several new works. Some real 
music was also played, including the “Marriage of Figaro” 
overture and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” The 
rest of it was a symphonic cycle—“Potpourri,” by John 
Gerrard Williams, and a batch of Rossini left-overs ar- 
ranged by Respighi. Comment is unnecessary. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Sunday concert under Stransky presented a Wagner 
program beautifully played and consisting of the “Forest 
Murmurs,” preludes to Acts III of “Lohengrin” and “Mei- 
stersinger,” “Parsifal” excerpts, and other popular num- 
bers. A tremendous audience packed the house and ap- 
plauded without stint. 


Ted Shawn Opens New York Branch of 
Denishawn 


Ted Shawn, American man dancer, after completing a 
very successful concert tour of the largest cities in the 
country, where he and his company were received by big 
and enthusiastic audiences, ending with a performance at 
the Apollo Theater in New York that was played to stand- 
ing room, has opened a studio at 80 West 40th Street, where 
the New York Branch of Denishawn will be personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Shawn. Denishawn was founded in 1915 in 
Los Angeles by Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis and the 
success met with at the parent school has made it the wish 
of both Mr. Shawn and Miss St. Denis to establish their 
school of the dance and its applied arts in the East. Popular 
Stage stars graduated from Denishawn include a long list 
in which are Florence O’Denishawn, who derived her name 
from the school where she studied and received the neces- 
sary knowledge to become the star of the “Follies”; Mar- 
garet Severn, of the “Greenwich Village Follies,” whose 
Benda Mask Dances were the sensation of this popular 
production; Mary Hay, Lillian Powell, Vanda Hoff, and 
many others well known on the legitimate as well as on the 
moving picture stage. All of these students of Denishawn 
made the long pilgrimage to California to acquire the tech- 
nic only to be found at this internationally famous school. 
Now with the establishment of the New York studios many 
will be able to take advantage of the liberal courses offered 
to become stars of the dance like their fortunate sisters who 
graduated from the Los Angeles establishment, without in- 
curring the resultant expense of the long overland journey. 
A full Professional Production Course will start on Febru- 
ary 1 and Mr. Shawn is available for private lessons before 
that time. 


Muzio Triumphs at Final Mexico Appearance 

Claudia Muzio made her final appearance in Mexico City 
on December 10, when she was heard in an entire concert 
program, consisging of operatic arias in costume and a 
number of songs. Owing to the great success that the 
Metropolitan Opefa soprano has achieved in the Mexican 
capital during her Operatic engagement, and the popularity 
won with the people, she was accorded a triumph, 


Godowsky Plays Five Times in Week 


_ Leopold Godowsky will play five times consecutively dur- 
ing the week of January 16, appearing in Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Kalamazoo, Hamilton (Ontario) and Belleville. 
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Concert Pianist and Teacher 
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ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 
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RANICH-&-BACH 
Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


oes EStablished 1838 in Pilade)hiya—EE— 
A Leader for +: Casale tor ‘00 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nae SSOHMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so enqupety beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 
Sincerely, 


gi Ot 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















